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PREFACE. 
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^T^H£ design of the author in offering this treatise 
to the public, is to render the perusal of the 
Scriptures more easy and agreeable, by exhibiting a 
chronological and >iiiterefldng view of the history of 
the Jewish nation, throagh all its revolutions and 
dispersions from its origin, to the |n:«sent time ; for a 
connected series of transactions and events placed 
befinre the eyes of the reader, and illustrated by 
appropriate obserTatiof^ and reflections, cannot fail 
of exciting his attention, and furnishing his mind 
with luminous ideas. In a word, it is presumed that 
thi^ small volume will be found an useful acoompani- 
ment to die Bible., 

The enlightaied agie in which we have the hap{rf« 
nesstohve, seems to be fully apprised of the propriety 
and in^rtanoe of that celebrated observation of Pope, 
** The pn^)er science of mankind is man.* HistcMry 
being the telesoc^ which brings that science dic^inctly 
within <»ir view, is now eoBsideivd as one of die indis- 
pmsable requisites of education. It is, indadd, the 
nurror in wfaidi human nature, witJi |dl its modifica* 
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have passed away, that nation still renakis lin unp^rish- 
ing memorial of thb truth of the gois^l, and ainsiing 
monument of the avrful dispensations of him who 
directs and contrcds all mundane affairs. The history 
of the jews is, in a peculiar manner, the- history of 
the eternal providence of God. 

These oonisiderations are at length obtaining -their 
due influence on the minds of meni. In this illuminatl> 

m 

ed and illuminating i^, the Bible has happily attract- 
ed the attrition of all rank's, from the monarch to the 
mechanic and peasant; and every endeavour is used 
to disseminate the sacred vcJume amongst all the 
natums of the earth. In consequence' of this happy 
taste for reading the Scriptures, the Jews have lately 
become particular objects of public ' attention, and 
s^sodations, countenanced and pitomoted by several 
of the greatest and most illustrious personages of this 
kingdom, ore formed for the puipose of promoting 
thdr conversion. 

It is impossible to read that part of the Israelitish 
history which is comprised in the Old Testunent, 
without feeling an irresistible curiosity to see the 
ch'asms filled up, by a succinct and chroB<dogical 
relation of the transactions which took place' between 
the return of the Jews frdm the Babylonish captivity, 
and the coming of Christ. In reading the Grospels, 
every one also is deeirous of some information relat- 
ing to the events which followed the crucifixion of 
Jesus, and fulfiHed his predictions conoeniing J^- 
salem and the Jewish nation. - And sinc^ the Jews, 
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may fix it indelibly in his memory ; for the powers of 
the mind, like those of the body, are invigorated by 
exercise. 

This plan, which is grounded on reason, has been 
found by experience to fadlitate and render success- 
ful the labours of the teacher, as weU as to excite the 
attention and strengthen the memory of the learner. 
And as the latter b not required to repeat any part 
of his lesson, but only to give his answers in his own 
words, he will, by this method, acquire the habit of 
conversing with propriety, which ought to be consi- 
dered as one of the great objects of education. 

But although this compendium of Jewish history 
be chiefly designed for the use of schools and the 
instruction of juvenile minds, the author presumes 
that it will be found of some utility to persons of ripe 
age and mature understanding, especially to those 
who have not sufficient leisure or patience to wade 
through the ponderous volumes of Josephus and 
Basnage. Reading without remembering is little 
better than waste of time and labour ; and, it is to be 
observed, that after perusing the most detailed and 
expanded histories, the remarkable transactions and 
events alone retain a place in the studenf s recollec- 
tion. Thb epitome exhibits all the most important 
and interesting occuitences of Jewish history, and, 
after peruang it with attention, as much will remain 
in the memory, as after travelling through the most 
voluminous works on the subject 
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HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTBOBUCTORY. 

Comprising a period qf 857 if ears, from A, A, C. 2S46, 

to A. A, C. 1491. . ^ 



REMARKABLE EVENTS. 

The building of Babel» the confuaioa of LangMages, &c. A. A. C. 

W47. 
The buUding of Babylon by Nimrod, and of Nineveh by Asaur, 

A. A. C 2217. 
The birth of Abraham, A. A. C 2040. 
Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, A. A. C. 1897. 
Birth of Isaac, A. A. C. 1896. 
The kingdom of Argos in Greece founded by Inachus, A* A. C. 

1856. 
Birth of Jacob and Esau, A> A. C. 1836. 

Death of Abraham, A. A. C. 1823. ' v- 

Death of Joseph in Egypt, A. A. C. 1635. 
Moses bom in Egypt, A. A. C. 1571. 
Athens founded 1^ Cecrops, A. A. C. 1556. 
Troy founded by Scamancfer, A. A. C 1546. 
Building of Connth, A. A. C 1520. 
Cadmus Duilds Thebes, and introduces letters into Greece, A. A. C 

1493. 
The Israelites brought out of I^pt by Moses, A. A. C. 1491. 



XTISTORICAL studies afford a mostL rational 
-■'■*- amusemait) while they are r^lete with inu 
portant instruction : nothing can be more interestitig 
than the knowledge of what has been transacted by 
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men like ourselves, moved by the same passions, and 
actuated by the same principles, as those which are 
implanted m our own breasts, but differently modi« 
fied ^and directed by an infinite variety of circum- 
stances, arising from phyidcal and moral causes; 
operating differently on different individuals and 
communities. The heroes of romance are nothing 
more than creatures of the imagination ; but history 
exhibits the actions of men who have really existed, 
and shows what human nature is capable of perform- 
inff and suffering, in all the varying situations of 
life. 

In our early years we are instructed in Greek and 
Roman history, a competent knowledge of which is 
justly considered as an elegant and usefu) accomplish- 
ment ; but the history of the Jewish nation must 
be esteemed hj christians a subject of yet greater 
importance. Like the annals of all other nations^ it 
relates the virtues and vices of kings and rulers, and 
exhibits in a peculiar and luminous manner the mis- 
fortunes and misery attendant on wilftil transgresnons 
against the laws ot the Omnipotent. 

All history presents to our view the adbain and 
interesting spectacle of individuals and nations mov- 
ing in a long funereal procession from the cradle to 
the tomb ; and Mrhen we see not only Buooessive 
generations, but mighty states and emjMres riring^ tip 
before us, and then vanisbii^ from our s^ht, we feel 
ourselves impelled as it were, by an invisible powier, 
to contemplate with profound adoration the muesty 
of that Being in whose unlimited view tbousmcls of 
years are but as one day. But the Jewish history 
points out more distinctly than that of any other 
nation the superintendance of the Almighty and 
eternal Author of ail existence, who croated and ttill 
governs the world, and who, in sfute of die £Reble 
eflforts of^mm, possesses ait universal control am 
lnjinan 



*r. 



1. The Jewish records date their coQimeneement 
from 4 period more ancient than any memorials of 
bistorv OS triidition found amongst other nadcMig; 
and although relating facts and events of the remotest 
antiquity. Sit surpass in perspicuity those of any 
other peof^. The Israelites, or Hebrews, were a 
civilised people, governed by equitable laws, when 
the Greeks were Uttle better than savages ; and had 
a regular monarchy and succession of kings, some 
ages before the Romans were known as a natuHi. 
From these considerations the Jewish history must 
be regaided as the most valuable of all ancient re» 
cords ; but its connexion with Christianity renders it 
peculiarly interesting to those whose attention is not 
cpnfiAed to Uie traiisit<»y affidrs of this world ; but 
wfag^e comprehensive views extend beyond the grave. 
9. Moses was not only the legislator, but also the 
first hiatoriiographer of the He&ew nation ; and he 
wrote above a thousand years before Herodotus, the 
father of profane history. After relating the drcum- 
a^imces attending the deluge, and the restoration of 
the world* he gives a concise but luminous account of 
the diviapoo of Noah'^s descendants into different tribes^ 
imd oif the origin of the primitive nations. This is 
lOfie of the most valuable documents of ancient his* 
tory, and far surpasses in perspicuity, as well as in 
alHheNMticity, every thing of the kind that has been 
}eft im peoicm} by Pagan writers. In this historical 
sketch, be traces the origin of the Hebrew n^on 
from Notdb, as he had before exhibited the genealogy 
of the latter fhw Adam^ the first parent of the hu» 
man race- 
s' Diivioe Providence had wisely ordained that 
men should disperse themselves into different parts of 
the earthy in order to fiudlitate the means of procuring 
0ubaistmce. It seems, however,- that they were in- 
f£ned tp isct in dir^ oppontion to this wu^ ^xA 
benevolent ordinance ; for Moi^^ Vs&ms^ H^ ^dp^s^ 
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after they began to grow numerous, they still remain- 
ed collected in the plain of Shinar, a district nnoe 
named Chaldea^ watered by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. It is not surprising that the descendants ci 
Noah should, at so early a period, select for th^ res- 
dence a country which produced abundance of provi. 
sions for both men and cattle, and was so plentifuUy 
supplied with water, an article of so great importance, 
especially in a hot climate. Here they began to build 
that famous tower, which, from the confurion of lan- 
guages, obtained the name of Babel, and served only 
as a monument of their pride and their folly. The 
most judicious critics are of opnion, that if such an 
event had not taken place, all the nations of the eardi 
would have cmitinued to speak the same language, 
although it might have b^ broken into dmerent 
dialects. It is not, indeed, very probable that men 
would ever have voluntarily set about inventing any 
new language. 

4. It appears .that men soon began to neglect the 
worship of the true Gkxl, which uiey had received 
from Noah, and to become vicious and dissolute while 
they remained in one body ; but after their disper- 
sion they sunk into a state of still greater depravity. 
This, indeed, cannot appear surprising : the colonies 
which went in search of new settlements, maintained 
but little communication with those from whom they 
had separated, especially as navigation was unknown, 
high roads were not yet constructed, nor letters in- 
vented. When, therefore, we consider the multiplied 
wants of those who dispersed themselves over the dif- 
ferent parts of the eartn, we may readily perceive the 
causes which concurred to plunge them mto barbarity 
and ignorance. 

5. It may be presumed that, considering the dif- 
ferent capacities of men, as well as their difference in 
bodily strength, some would, at a very early period, 
sicquire an ascendancy over the others ; and that in 
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most cases, those who by any means whatever be- 
came the most powerful, would keep possession of 
their ancient seats, while the weakest and most de- 
pressed would be obliged to migrate into distant 
parts, in cnrder to obtam subsistence and independ- 
ence : many would also be expelled from their respec- 
tive tribes or communities, for real or pretended 
crimes, and many by the'influence of faction. These 
exiles or adventurers would have to launch out into 
a world unknown, where the earth, overgrown with 
forests or covered with moraisses, presented nothing 
for the support of man, except what coidd be pro- 
cured by hunting, or in, maritime situations by fishing. 
Besides the construction of some sort of habitations, 
which would be their first care, they found it neces- 
sary to cultivate the soil, to cut down forests, to drain 
marshes, to make roads, and to supply an infinity of 
wants : they had, in a word, to encounter the same 
difficulties as the first settlers in newly discovered 
countries meet with in modern times, with very in- 
ferior means of surmounting thiem. From these con- 
siderations it appears not surprising, that as men 
removed farther from the original seats of population, 
they should continually sink deeper into barbarity : 
unoer the pressure of so many wants, their attention 
was necessarily occuped in providing for the body, 
while the culture of the mind was neglected. - 
This turmcnl of migration continued several ages ; 
I but it seems probable that a considerable part of the 
I old ocxitinent was, in some degree, peopled before the 
^e of Abraham. In the mean while, the indul- 
gence of sensually, and the gratification of the pas- 
dons, had produced their pernicious effects amongst 
those who )uui not removed far from their primitive 
seats* , Thay had not, indeed, wholly neglected intel- 
l^ctual pursuits ; they had even maae some progress 
in arts and scienoes ; out they had corrupted natural 
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kind, always honour the memory of the wise and the 
good ; but courts are often ungrateful, and kings are 
too frequently led into error, or rendered forgetful of 
past services, by the circumstances of the moment, 
the pressure of affidrs, or the intrigues of evil coun- 
siellors. Although Joseph had conferred the most 
signal benefits on Eg3rpt ; although he had not only 
strengthened the power of the crown, but preserved 
the people from perishing with hunger ; yet the court, 
in process of time, forgot all the advantages which 
had been derived from his administration. The king 
whom he served had justly appreciated his services, 
and assigned to the sons of Israel and their descend- 
ants, a settlement in^ the district called Groshen, near 
the head of the Delta, one of the most fertile parts of 
Egypt, where they multiplied and prospered exceed- 
ingly, growing ri^ in flocks and herds, which con^ti- 
tuted the chief wealth of those primitive times. But 
after the monarch and the minister had been some 
fime dead, a succeeding king^ being actuated by a 
weak and jealous fear, ima^Jied that the Israelites 
might grow too powerful ror the Egyptians; and 
therefore, resolved to treat them as slaves rather than 
as subjects^ a measure equally unjust and impolitic : 
he compelled them to make brick for the building of 
new cities and -other public works. Some learned 
men have supposed that the Israelites were employed 
' in building the pyiwids, and Dr. Edward Daniel 
Clarke lews to tnis; opinion, which, however, is not 
supported by any authentic or Very probable evi- 
dence : from the scriptural account, it appears that 
they were chiefly employ^ in the making of brick ; but 
only one of the pyramids near Saccara was built of 
that kind of matenal, the others bding of stone. The 
problem, however, can never admit of a solution, and 
every thing relative to the raising of those stupendous 
monuments of human labour and royal vanity, must 
remain buried in perpetual obscurity. 
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10. The tyranny exercised by Pharaoh over the 
children of Israel, did not cheek their increase ; and 
the crud monarch ordered the midwives who attended 
th^ women, to put all the male infants to death : 
but here the Almighty began to interfere in behalf 
of his people, and disappointed the inhuman schemes 
of the king. The midwives disobeyed the royal man- 
date, and by various contrivances many, or perhaps 
even most, ctt the male children, were preserved alive. 
Amongst these was Moses, the future deliverer of his 
natii^n from oppression and servitude : being appoint- 
ed to act so important a part in the deliverance of the 
IsraeUtes, his birth and preservation were marked by 
an extraordinary interposition of divine Providence. 
Having fallen, in a singular manner, into the hands of 
the king^s daughter, that princess educated him as 
her own soq, amidst all the splendour of the court, 
and in all the learning of the Egyptians, who were 
then the most scientific people in the world. 

11. Pharaoh still continued to oppress the Israelites, 
until Moses was grown up to maturity.* It appears 
that this extraorainary man was by some means in- 
formed of his origin ; he was consequently fired with 
resentment at seeing his nation oppressed and enslav- 
ed, and killed an Egyptian who ill-treated an Israelite^ 
His flight in consequence of this action, his sojourn- 
ing with Jethro the priest of Midian, his return into 
Egypt, the miracles which he wrought before the 
king and his court, the extorted consent of that prince 
to let the Israelites depart from his dominions, and 
his pursuit of them afterwards, are all circumstan- 
tially related in the book of Exodus, from the Snd to 
the 14th chapter inclusively. And as it is our desire 
and design, m this work, to excite every one to an 

B 5 

* It ig to be observed, that Pharaoh was not a proper name, but 
a title indicative of royalty, and borne by all the native km^ o,^ 
Egypt, in addition to their names. 
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attentii^ perUsid of iht sacred scriptureS) we shall, 
dMr^bfe, refer the read^ to that ingenuous and 
iftteres^fg ttaimtive, aftel- oBMtig a slight sketch of 
the fba] catastrophe <^ th^t impous a»i tyrannical 
mbnarch, l^eeompftnied by it few appropriate reflec- 

If. The Bower of Jehovah had been sufficiently 
deCndfMtrfttea to PharacA^ by the miracles wrought in 
hi^ prededee^ aild the pli^u^ inflicted on his king- 
dom ; but te wasi still unwillii^ to lose suck a num- 
ber of slaves, and always changed his mind, after 
repeatedly giving permission to the Israelite to de- 
part fVcnn Ins territories. This conduct, which exhi- 
bits a comlnnation of avarice, duplicity, tyranny, irre- 
solution, and impiety, was at last the cause of his de- 
«rlrnction. His ultimate consent to their departure 
being finally extinled, by the death of all the first- 
bom, the Israelites b^n their march ; but the male- 
volent dii^sition of the king, induced him to make a 
I&st effort to prevent their egress, or effect their de- 
struction. Having mustered the whole armed force 
of his kingdom, be commenced a vigorous pursuit of 
the ftigitives, and overtook them in the desert which 
lies On the western side of the Red Sea. ' No situation 
could appear more desperate than that of the Israelites 
at this critical juncture : the sea in their front, and a 
powerful army in their rear, while they were not only, 
in all probability, unarmed, but also encumbered with 
their wives and their children, their cattle and move- 
ables, formed a combination of difficulties, which 
without the divine interposition, it was absolutely 
impossible to surmount. But Moses, whose conn- 
dence in God remained firm and unshaken, dispelled 
their apprehensions by assuring them, that without 
any efforts of their own, they should see every obsta- 
cle vanish. The event verified his prediction. That 
Bein^ who possesses an unlimited control over uni- 
vers^ nature, caused an easterly wind to blow with 
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such firaoe^. as to cause the waletB of the Red Sea to 
leave thor ufual bed, and recede to the right and the 
kA, lo that this vast multitude pasted ovet on drr 
|;round, without danger or difiiculty* Pharaoh, with 
his army, also entered the sea, closely following their 
footsteps; but the Israelites had no sooner passed 
over, Uian the wind having ather ceased or changed, 
the waters returned to their bed, and oyerwhelined 
the host of the Egypdans. The place where this 
actraordinary passage was ejected, is a litde below 
Suez, where the width of the Red Sea is contracted 
to a narrow space. The whole transaction is circunu 
atantiidly related in the 14th chapter of Exodus ; and 
in the 15th, we find the song of Moses in praise of 
the Lord of the universe, who had so wcMerfull^ 
accomplished the deliverance of his people. This 
sonff was in elegant Hebrew verse, and majr be re- 
marked as the first poetical composition that is men- 
tioned in history. 

13. These wonderful events call for some reflections. 
Infidels haye denied their authenticity, and pretend- 
ed that the story is incredible, forgetting that he who 
formed the universe, and gave to nature her laws, can, 
at his pleasure, either suspend or alter their operation. 
There are a number of natural phenomena which 
would iqypear incredible, were they not so eften wit- 
nessed as to dispel incredulity, and to cease from 
exciting astonishment. Who^ indeed, would believe 
the existaace of volcanos, and that several mountains, 
such as Etna in Sicily, Hecla in Iceland, and several 
of the Andes, throw out volumes of flame from a 
covering of snow, were not these facts so generally 
known. He, therefore, who created the Red Sea, 
could not be at a loss for meMis to divide or dry up 
its waters. And in reflecting on the mystery which 
envelopes the process of vegetation, the production of 
metals and minerals, the powers aftd propent^ties: of 
animal life, and other known opeiaxkxite ^ xvaiWvt^^- ^^ 
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cannot but regard it as the highest presumption in 
man, to pretend to limit the power of Omnipotence. 

14. AinonffBt the jpositive proofs of the miraculous 
egress of tlie Israelites from Egypt, we miist not for- 
get the feast of the passover, which was instituted in 
commemoration of the event. Throu^outthe whole 
history of the Jewish nation we see the regard that 
was always paid to this festival. It has -from time 
immemorial oeen annually celebrated by the Jews in 
all ages and countries down to this day, and no writer 
whatever haa been able to trace it to any other origin. 
And it must here be observed, that solemn festivals 
constantly celebrated by a whole nation, in order to 
perpetuate the memory of any important event, con- 
stitute the strongest kmd of historical evidence. 

15. The obduracy of Pharaoh has ffiven rise to 
various discussions. It is repeatedly said in the scrip- 
ture, that the Lord hardened the heart of that prince. 
To take this expression in the literal sense would be 
blasphemy, as it makes God the author of sin. The 
real meaning is, that God permitted Pharaoh to 
harden his own heart, by yielding to the impulse of 
his passions. By the following expression in the 
16th verse of the 9th chapter of Exodus, ".And in 
very deed for this cause have I raised thee up for to 
show in thee my power, and that my name may be 
declared throughout all the earth,^ we might, with- 
out some reflection, be led into an egr^ious error in 
a matter of great importance. The Almighty and 
most merciful Grod, the benignant Father of all^ never 
brought any man into existence, with a view of being 
glorified by his destruction : to form ^uch a concep 
tion, would be to ascribe to God the properties of 
Moloch. Pharaoh was a man of a t3nrannic, impious, 
and obdurate disposition, and such he would undoubt- 
edly have been, had he been destined to labour with 
the pick-axe and spade, or to bear a shej^erd^s crook 
instead of a sceptre. But in a private and abject 
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Station, his malignity would have been less conspi- 
cuous and active, than when possessing the pre- 
eminence of royalty. The Almighty, therefore, who 
rules all human affairs, and by whose will and ap- 
pointment kings hcdd their sceptres, did not bring 
this unhappy prince into existence for the purpose of 
deriving glory from his ruin ; but instead of destin- 
ing him to a private station, he placed him on the 
throne of Egypt, in order to afford him a wider 
sphere of action, and to convince the surrounding 
nations that the people of Israel were in a peculiar 
manner under the divine protection. 

Questions for examination. 

CHAPTER I. 

N. B. The preceptor may, if h^e pleases, examine the pupil on 
the chronological taole, plaa»d at the head of the chapter, m order 
to fix the events more firmly in his memory. 

1. What history is the most ancient ? 
Ans. The Jewish history. 

Whether were the Jews^ the Greeks^ or the Romans, 
the most ancient nation ? 
Ans, The Jews. 

^. Who was the first historian of the Jews ? 
Ans, Moses. 

From whom does he trace their origin } 
Ans. From Noah, and even from Adam. 

3. Where was the plain of Shinar ? 
Ans. In Chaldea. 

By what rivers is Chaldea watered ? 
Ans. The Euphrates and the Tigris. 

4. What did men berin to neglect ? 
Ans. The worship of the true God. 

5. When men began to disperse themselves, what had 
they to perform } 

Ans. To build houses, to cut down forests, to make 
roads, to drain marshes, &c. 
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di In whtit state was the human race when Grod called 
Abraham? 

Ans. Sinking into ignorance and idolatry. 

7* What was the cause of the dissension amongst the 
s«ns of Jacob? 

Arts. Joseph's communication of his dream to his bre- 
thren. 

S. Where is the history of Jose]^ related? * 

Ant. In the S9th, &c. chapten of Genesis. 

9. In what Work did Pharaoh employ the Israelites? 
Am* In the making of brick. 

10. How was Moses brought up ? 

Atu. At the court of Pharaoh^ m all the learning of the 
Egyptians. 

1 Xf, Where are the adventures of Moses related ? ' 

Ans. From the 2nd to the 1 4th chapter of Exodus. 

12. Where did the Israelites pass the Red Sea ? 
, Ans. A little below Suez. 

What was the song of Moses— Exodus^ chapter 1 5th ? 

Afu, The first poetical composition of which we have 
any knowledge. 

15, " ■■ , 

14. What is the strongest historical evidence ? 

Ans, Solemn festivals celebrated in commemoration of 
public events. 

15. What is meant by the Lord hai^ening Pharaoh's 
heart? 

Ans. That the Lord permitted him to harden bis own 
hearty by yielding to the impulse of his^ passions. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Comprising a p^iod of 412 ifears, from the tgress of thip 
Israelites out qf Eg^pt, A. A. C. 1491^ to the estdblishmeiU 
of the monarchy under Saul^ A, A. C. 1.079* 



Israelitish goTerniMxit. 



Under Moees 
Joshua 



The Judges 



CotemporaxT events of protee - 
nistoiy. 

The first Olympic games celebrat- 
ed in Graece^ A. A. €• 14^9. . 
Belus reigned in Babylon^ A. A.C. 

issa. 

Ninus reigned in Assjrriay A. A, C. 

1267. 
The inhabitants of Attica united 

by Theseus, king of Athens, 

A. A. C. 1257. 
Tyre built, A. A; C. 1252. 
Troy taken by the Greeks, 

A. A. C< 1184. 



^^/^^n^n^ 



TI/^£ have hitherto viewed the Isradites as a 
^^ weak, dependent, and oppressed tribe during 
their bondage of above one hundred and forty years 
in Egypt. But from their egress out of Egypt, we 
must date the commencement of their history as an 
independent nation. Having proceeded from the 
eastern coast of the Red Sea to mount Sinai, the 
Deity gave them a code of laws far the rule of thdr 
religious, political, and moral conduct. In this im* 
portant affair Moses acted as interpreter between 
God and the people. 
1« The supenor excellence of the lov^ ol \!bw^ 
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Israelites, when compared with those of other ancient 
states, shows that they were not of human inven- 
tion. The rulers of th^e Grentik nations, in wder to 
enforce a more ready obedience from the people, 
often claimed the sanction of some ideal divinity to the 
laws which they deemed it expedient to establish. 
This was the conduct of Minos in Crete, of Solon at 
Athens, and of Numa at Rome, who pretended to 
have received his institution from the goddess or 
njntnph Egeria.— But Moses was the only legislator of 
antiquity that promulgated a code of laws in the 
awful and august name of one Gkxl, the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe ; and the excellence of his insti- 
tutions affords a strong proof of their divine origin. 

S. That portion of the Mosaical law which we dis- 
tinguish by /the appellation of the commandments/ 
was nothing else than the law of nature, developed 
and reduced into positive precepts and prohibitions, 
fts first dbject was to establish right notions of the 
supreme Being, the uiiity (^his essence, and the per*- 
fection of his attributes. This, indeed, is the basis 
of all true religion, and of all good morality ; for 
without this knowledge it is impossible either to offer 
to the divine Majesty a. rational and acceptable 
homage, or to act in conformity to his will. The first 
and second precepts of this law prohibit idolatry, and 
every thing that has a tendencj^towards its introduc- 
tion. The third impresses on the mind an habitual 
reverence for the Deity, in forbidding the profanation 
of his sacred name. The fourth inculcates the duty 
of keeping the sabbath-day holy. The fifth that of 
honouring parents and superiors, a duty so essential 
to the preservation of order ; and the rest prohibit all 
the crimes that injure individuals, and trouble so- 
cietyl 

8. This part of the Jewish law being founded on 
reason, and sanctioned by revelation, is binding on all 
men, in all ages and countries. The rest of those 
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institutiiHis were adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
of the Israelitish nation, and were not designed for 
rules or precepts to any other people. The nature of 
some of them showed that they were not calculated 
for general use ; because in many countries they must 
have been impracticable. The prohibition of kmdling 
any fire on the sabbath, (Exodus xxxv. 8.) would in 
northern cUmates have been an intolerable hardship ; 
and the same may be observed of the injunction, 
(Deut. xvL 16.) that all the males should make their 
appearance three times in the year at the principal 

Elace of worship. Had the Mosaical religion been 
indin^ to other nations, ^ajoiunney to the temple of 
Jerusalem could have been performed by very few 
persons from France, England, or Sweden, and by 
fewer from China, and several other countries, which 
were all peopled long before the coming of Chrisln 

4. The institutions of the Israelites embraced! every 
drcumstance, religious and civil/ They regulated 
not only th^ ceremonies of their worship, and the 
estaUishment and succession of the priesthood, but 
also the rules of war, the division of the spoils, &c. 
as well as the civil rights of the people. The inalien- 
ability of estates, which could only be sold for forty- 
nine years, and in the fiftieth reverted to the original 
proprietors or their heirs, is an institution, the proba- 
ble effects of which, if it existed in any modern 
nation, would give rise to curious questions of poli- 
tical economy. It had certainly a tendency to render 
a country populous, rather than rich, to. maintain an 
equality of fortunes, and to promote domestic and 
social happiness, rather than national wealth. 

5. Several of the Mosucal institutions were merely 
ceremonial ; but some of them, whidi seem to us to 
be trifling, were of considerable importance to the 
Israelites. Thrir frequent ablutions, and several 
other observances, with their abstinence from certain 
kinds of food, but especially from blood, were con- 
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dudve(to health in a hot climate i and their general 
attention to cleanliness was also an emblem of purity 
of mind. 

6, The description of the tab^nacle, which was 
constrdcted in the wildemess^fis a curious and valu- 
able document, showing the state of the arts amongst 
the Israelites in that remote age.\ It appears thuBt 
neither materials nor ingenuity were wanting, the for- 
mer they had bi^ought from Egypt, and tlie latter * 
they had learned in that country* The. Egyptians 
had lan^ been a civilized people. Their country 
abounded in w(»rkmen of considerable alnlities, and 
was then the diief seat of the arts and the sciences. 
The Israelites could not have lived so long amongst 
them, without acquiring some knowledge of thdr 
;arts, especially as they had not always been held in 
that abgect state to which they were at last reduced. 
Acoor^ngly we find in the S5th, S6th, &c. diapters 
of Exodus, tbM thej had amongst them persons of 
great ingenuity and skill in vanous sorts of om». 
mentd workmanship. The engraving of the names 
of the twelve tribes on as many different stones in the 
high-piriesf^ Ephod, (EKodus xxviii.) is a proof that 
some of the elegant arts had made a considerable pro>> 
gress amongst the Israelites, as well as amongst the 
Egyptians. 

7. In the second year after their departure from 
Egypt, while they were yet in the wilderness, Moses 
took a census of the I sraelitish people, and found that 
the number, of men above twenty years of age, and 
able to bear arms, exclusive of the Levites, who were 
set apart for the service of teligion, amounted to six 
bunored and three thousand five hundred and fifty. 
This formidable force then {voceeded on its route^ m 
the order described in the md chapter of the book of 
Numbers. The different marches and encampments 
of Ihe Israelites are more circumstantially stated, than 
those of any other migration or military progress 
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recorded in aticient historj. Not only the places 
where they encamped are particularly mentioned, but 
alM> the order in which they broke up their campg and 
proceeded on their march, are minutely described. 

8. The Amalekiteb were the first people that op- 
posed Cheir progress. A battle was fought between 
the two nations, and after an obstinate conflict, Israel 
wai vlctflvious. By this unprovoked attack, the 
Amalekites incurrea the divine displeasure, which, 
at a future period, fell heavy on their posterity. 

9. It has already been stated that the chief de- 
sogn of this work is to lead the pupil to aii attentive 
perusal of the scriptures. In conformity to this 
|dan, we shall therefore omit the particulars of the 
pfogress of Moses and the Israelites towards the land 
of Canaan, and for a drcumstantial account of these 
matters, shall refer the student to the sacred volume. 
It will here suffice to observe, that Moses, after being 
kmg harassed by the murmoriags and seditions of 
fab own people, and the opposition of foreign enemies, 
surmounted, bv the divine aid, every obstacle that 
preiehted itseli in his way^ and conducted the chil- 
dren of Israel to the borders of the prcxnised land. 

10. During the space of forty years which they had 
spent in the wilderness or deserts of Arabia Petrea, a 
wh(4e generation bad passed away, in consequence of 
ther murmurs aeainst the dispensations of the Al- 
Mghty, who hfta wrou^t such wonderful works in 
theur ravour. On taking a second census, the men fit 
for war amounted to six hundred and one thousand 
sevM hundred and thirty; but amongst these, as 
the sacred histinian informs us, there was not a single 
man thai had been numbered in the first census. 
Moses himself was favoured with a view of the pro- 
mised land from the top of Pisgah, the highest peak 
of mou))t Nebo, nearly opposite to Jericho, but was 
not permitted to enter its borders ; and having com- 
pleted his ministry, died in the country of Moah« 
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liiiki broiiimr Aaron, the first high-priest of the 
died MHfie Ume before, and was succeeded in the pcn- 
iHkid digoitv by hin eldest surviving son, Ekiiar. 
M<>tie» Imd hvea to the age of a hundred and twentj 
y««ry, without any diminution of his bodily cnr mental 
tmuliieu. The account of his death was prohdbfy 
written hv hi^ Miccessor Joshua, or at least by his A- 
r0iXum ; tnit the place of his interment was kept a 
^mA*niful secret* This concealment of his grave was, 
III all protMbflity, a frrecaution to prevent the people 
6etHn frying an idolatrous homage to his remains. 

IL jAtmen had^ by the divine direction, chosen 
JiMttiMf tlie son of Nun, for his successor. The 
wfiole hiHU9ry (pf Joshua consists of details of the 
rmiitxiry iranifactions (j( the Israelites, in taking pos* 
mmitm (A* the [promised land of Canaan. For the 
sake of brevity, we shall not mention the particulars of 
themi aifairs, but sliall refer to the scriptural history, 
estiecially tii the l^th chapter of the book of Joshua, 
wmrc tne reader will find the enumeration of the 
citii^ which they took, and the kings whom they eonr 
quered. Jiut in reading the details of those victcnies 
and couciuests, the inauequacv of language ta accu- 
racy (if clfscript'um, may leaa us to K>rm erroneous 
ideait. Thrones and royalty are words of high sound 
and itn{M)rt ; and from contemplating a state of things 
long since established, our imagination is accustonted 
to view regal dignity as always surrounded by. power, 
pomp, and nplendour. Such has, indeed, oeen the 
caf»e ever since large kingdoms and empires were 
formed by the union of many small states, wheth^ 
by conquest or peaceable means. But the kings of 
primitive tiipes reigned over a small number of sub- 
jects within a narrow territory, and consequently 
possessed little wealth, and displayed but little gran- 
deur. Such were the early kings of Greece, as well 
as the first kings of Rome ; and such undoubtedly 
were th^ kings of the Canaanites whom Joshua ana 
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the children of Israel subdued. The most powerful 
amongst them reigned over kingdoms far less exten- 
sive than the smallest of our En^sh counties ; and it 
is highly probable that the dominions of some of 
them were inferior to several of our country parishes. 
They seem, indeed, to have resembled the German 
chienains mentioned by Tacitus in his treatise, '^ De 
moribus Grermanorum ;*" and with respect to power 
and magnificence, bore no resemblance to the monarchs 
of modem times. 

12. The conquest of Canaan being nearly com- 
pleted, the land was divided by lot amongst the 
twelve tribes of Israel, and afterwards subdivided 
amon^t different families. This division is particu- 
larly described in the 18th and 19th chapters of the 
book of Joshua; and the annals of no other nation 
pr^nt so perspicuous an account of the parcelling 
out of a conquered country. 

13. Joshua having put the Israelites in possession 
of the promised land, assembled all the'm^strates 
^ principal persons of the twelve tribes ; and after 
femiading them of the signal favours which they had 
i^eceived from heaven, he exhorted them to continue 
steadfast in the worship of Jehovah the one true God, 
^ving them die strictest charge to avoid the snares of 
idolatry. Thfe assembled diiefs, in the name of the 
^hole nation, gave their assent, and bound themselves 
by a. solemn oath to adhere to the law delivered on 
^ount Sinai. Joshua having now accomplished the 
W(«k assigned to him by Providence, was ready to 
i^esign his sovd into th^ hands of his Maker. He died 
^ the age of a hundred and ten years, leaving a name 
Unblemished by any vice or weakness : confidence in 
Crod, obedience to his commands, an undeviating 
^herence to his law, dauntless courage, and true 
patriotism, were prominent traits in his character. 

14. The example and exhortations of Joshua, ^nd 
*^11 more, a- sense of the multiplied fayout* N?Vvvi\ 
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God had conferred on the nation, retained the 
ing generation in its obedience to the law. But man 
k prone to deviation from religion ^and virtue : a new 
generation arose, and the eeal of the people began to 
dedine. The counsels of their great leaoer w«re in a 
few years forgotten, the laws derived from hea;v«o 
were disregaroed, and the worship of God was ne^ 
leeted. For this flajgrant ingratitude, the Almi^il^ 
withdrew his protecting aid, and suffered than to fttl 
under the yoke of several of the neighbouiin^ nations. 
No punishment, indeed, could be better adapted to 
their guilt : nothing could be more just, than thajt 
they who would not obey their divine Sover^n, 
fbould be brought under subjection to human tyrantft 
The first of those oppresscnrs, who held the IsraelitM 
under bondage and tribute, was Eglon, king of Moab, 
who termini^ed his day of tyranny by aasasana^Mi. 
Ehud an Israelitish patriot, being deputed to cany 
him the accustomed tribute, seized that opportunity 
to kill the king; and during the confusion occasioned 
by his death, he destroyed ^at numbers <^ the 
Moabttes, and thus delivered his nation from its sub^ 
jeetion to foreigners. A transacticm of a somewhat 
similar nature took place in the case of Sisera, obm*- 
mander of the army of Jabin, the nejk oppressor ef 
Israel. That eeneral, bein^ defeated in battle by the 
leraelites, and flying from his pursuers, took refuge in 
the tent of Jael, a woman of rank amongst the 
Kenites, with whose family and tribe he- was at pease 
and in friendship. But where he expected safety, 
he met with desUiiction, beinglaiurdered in his sleep 
by his hostess, in. the manner related in tihe 4th dap* 
ter of the book of Judges. 

' 15. Comm^itators have exercised their ingenuity 
in discussing the subject of those murders. Some « 
them condemn, and others endeavour to exculpate 
bclh Ehud and Jael ; but the two cases seem evidefttfy 
diffisrent. Ehud 4id not assasnnate a sovere^ lo 
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whom his all^ianoe wts due, but a tyrant, the op« 
pressor of his nation, whose iron yoke Israel oOuld 
not shake off, except by some desperate attempt. 
This is all that can be sud in justificaUon of Ehud ; 
and, indeed, the scriptural history, in saying that 
God raised him up to be a deliverer of Israel, ^eems 
to imply that he acted under a divine commission. 
But it often happens, that the almighty Ruler makes 
use of wicked nv^n, as the instruments of his venge- 
ance on others who have filled up the measure of 
tl^ iniquity, and affords them the opportunity of 
performing this service without exculpating the agents. 
Whatever may be the case in regard to this affair, 
the action of Ehud is not to be considered as an 
eizun^ Cor tmitation. Murder is abominaUe in tlie 
eyias of Grod; and it ought to be so in the eyes <^ 



16. The murder of Sisera, by Jael, admits of no 
exculpadon, and neither religion nor moraUty can 
hesitate in profiouncing judgment <m this ^m^le 
asnasin. It is true, that m the song of Deborah and 
Barak, she is declared blessed amongst women. But 
although the scripture says, " Thus SMng Deborah 
and Barak,^ it does not inform us that their song was 
divinely inspired. It seems to have been merely a 
9mg o£ exultation, on se^ng themselves »id their 
natum deiiv«rfd from a formidable enemy. The fa* 
only and tribe of the murderess were at peace and in 
friendship with the prince, whoise armies Sisera com- 
manded ; and in c<Misequence of this good understand- 
ing, he accepted her invitation into her pavilion, 
expecting to conceal himself from his pursuers. Her 
apparent kindness in providing refreshments and in- 
Titmg him to repose, incrosaed his confidence ; and 
the murder of this ocmimander in lus sl^ep, was a 
Cmat whidb admits of no exeuse or palliatjon, and fc»r 
viock no nlotive can be aasigoad but the desire of 
g^ioing the fiivour of the conquerors^ If vf <Qi WNib;i&^ 
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peruse the story,' we shall find the wbple transaction 
marked with lying, treachery, cruelty, and vi&lalion 
of hospitality— with every thing that appeal's the 
most incompatible with the femide character. By 
Israelites rejoidng at the destructibn of aii enemy, 
Jael might be called blessed ; but by a Christian, her 
name can never be pronounced with the addition of 
this epithet. '^ 

17. During the period of about three hundred and 
thirty years, the Israelites were governed by judges. 
These magistrates possessed a power like the dictators 
at Rome. But they were neither hereditary governors, 
.nor were they chosen by the people : they were pro- 
perly the vicegerents or lieutenants of God, the only 
sovereign of Israel, and were always wpointed by 
him in a supernatural way. Their office was not 
continual, and there were intervals in^hich there was 
no judge in the land. As they were extraordinary 
persons, they were raised up only on extraordinary 
occasions, to be instruments m the hand of Grod, fbr 
^ ^ delivering their nation from the tyranny of neighbour* 
ing powers ; and it does not appear that they had any 
salary or emolument from the state. 

• 18. The chronology of the book of Judges is ex* 
tremely embarrassed and difficult ; as is also that of 
profane history during the same period ( and there Is 
no agreement amongst the learned on Uiese subjects. 
The chronology of Josephus disagrees with that 
which^the most judicious critics have deduced fibm 
the llebrew text . of the scriptures. ArchHshop 
Usher, Sir John Matkham, Dr. Adam Clarke, and 
many other sagacious chronologers have ^vised dif^ 
ferent systems for reducing the chaos to some sort of 
order ; but they have not been aUe to come to any 
agreement ; and where the most eminent chronologers 
differ in tb^ opinions, it is in vain to look for accu- 
racy. To point but a land mark or .two in this ocean 
of chrbncdo^cal obscurity, it may suffleb -to observe, 
8 
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that Deborah «id Barak are sumK>sed to haivc judged 
israd ^Sxvxt A. A. C. 19A7, when Ninus, the son of 
Bdusy rdgned in Assyria : that Bemirainis, of whom 
ancient Ustery rdates so many fables, reigned in 
Babylon about A. A. C. 121^, eight years before 
Oideon began to judge the Israelites; and that 
J^rfithah^ after juaging the same people six years, 
died ^. A. C. 1184, about the time of the destruc- 
^cm of Tuoy. 

19* This period, besides being the most obscure 
and the most difficult to reduce to any sort of chrono- 
logical o^er, is also the most turbulent and anarchical 
part ef tbe history of llie ancient Israelites ; but it 
abounds with extracNrdiniffy occurrences and singular 
adventures. These we shall not undertake to detail, 
■nor even to enumerate, as tliey are all related in the 
scriptures, and it is requisite to avoid useless repeti- 
tions. The history of Gideon, who delivered Israel 
^from the ororessive tyranny of the Midianites, is cir- 
eumstantiauy narrated in the 6th, 7th, and 8th, chap- 
iters of die book of Judges, and that of his son Abi- 
melech, in the 9th. The victory of Jephthah, and 
the sacnfice of his daughter-»a story which has puz- 
-zled all commentators, will be found in the 11th chap, 
-ter of the same book. 

.20. Tlie history of Samson, which occurs in the 
14th, &c. chapters of Judges, and is known to almost 
«very school-iX)y, calls for a few short remarks. 
Endowed with pretotiatural strength, he undertook 
"die deliverance of his countrymen from the Philis- 
lanes, and so long as he placed his confidence in Grod, 
success -attended his enterprises. It seems, however, 
that he -began to forget his Maker, and rely too much 
Tin his own strengui. He suffered himself to be 
duped out of his uberty by a Philistine harlot, who 
brought him to ruin. Bring thus, by his own impru- 
dence, taken prisoner hj the Philistines, who put out 
his eyes -in otii&c to disable him Sma d<nng th^m %gcf^ 

c 
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further mijBchi^f^ he seized a fi^vourable c^portumty 
of ^ving them a more fatal bIowJ;han they liad ever 
before received from his hi^ds. Od the daj^.p^ a 
great festival, when the lords and chieftains of the 
Philistines were assembled, they caused Samson to be 
fetched from his prison, that they might indulge thar 
pride and reven^p in triumphing over their faHeii 
enemy. The building, in which they were, was bo 
constructed as to rest wholly on two pillars, most pro- 
bably placed in the centre. Samson being, at his own 
request, permitted to lean with his hands agtdnst^these 
;tWo columns, invoked the Divine aid to enable him to 
avenge himself and his country. His prayer was 
heard ; his former strength returned ; be pushed 
down the pillars, and buried both himself and the 
assembled Philistines, under the ruins of the building* 
21. This extraorcUnary and desperate action has 
given rise to a doubt whether Samson was not guilty 
of suidde. Commentators and divines have cited him 
before their tribunal, in order to try his cause and 
pronounce sentence. In deciding this case, it ought, 
however, to be remembered, that previous to carrying 
his design into effect, he implored the aid of Jehovah, 
and seems to have acted under the Divine influence. 
His situation appears to have resembled that of a 
soldier. When a person engages voluntarily in war- 
fere, he ought to be convinced of the justice of the 
cause ; but after he has enrolled himself, he is no 
longer to consult his personal. safety, but to conisider 
his life as an offering to be made for his country, 
whenever the public service can be materially bene- 
fitted by such a sacrifice. In such a case, he ought 
without hesitation to rush upon certain death in the 
rknks of the enemy, or in mounting the breach in 
the iassault of a fortress^ Samson was placed in a 
similar predicament, his pretematuraLstrength having 
been given to enable him to serve his country against 
Its oppressors. Impartial truth olbliges u^ to confess 
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that tlie character of l^amson b far from bring unex- 
oeptionaUe. Seeing; himself endowed with extraor* 
duuury gifts, 'he seems to have claimed an ex/^mption' 
from the injunctions of the law, and very few traces 
of religion. or morality, are discoverable in his history. 
But whatever were the errors and faults of his me^ 
his death was truly patriotic, and he may be fairly 
acquitted of suicide. 

22. The next ruler of Israel that makes a conspi'i' 
caous figure in history,, was the high-priest Eli, a. 

C'ous and good man, in regard to his own actions ; 
It his laudable qualities were eclipsed by a weakness 
too common to parents, and which has often been fol« 
lowed by consequences fatal both to them and their 
ofi&pring. Altnough he himself steadfastly adhered 
to rae.^commandments of God, and was zealous for the 
law, yet be neglected to restrain the vicious inclina- 
tions of his sons, who disgraced the religion of Jeho- 
vah, by abominations equal to those which were prac-^ 
tised by the heathens, in the worship of their idols. 
This criminal complacency incurred the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and broufflit ruin on him and his house. In 
a battle fought wit£ the Philistines, Israel was defeat* 
ed ; the sons of Eli were slain ; and the sisK^red ark fell 
bto the' hands of the enemy. When these fatal 
events were announced to Eli, he heard o£ the defeat 
of the army, and the death of his sons, with calm resig- 
nation ; but when he was told that the ark of Grod was 
taken, the news oyerpow^red his feelings, and falling 
from his chair^ he broke his neck by the fall. His 
death was a proof that reli^on and patriotism were 
the leading prindples in his mind; and that his pa*. 
ternal weakness was the only blemish in his character. 
The history of this venerable magistrate and his sons 
is pathetically relate in the Snd, 8d« and 4ith chi^p 
tei^ of the ist book of Samuel, and affords a per* 
petual lesson both to parents and diildren. 
9S, Samuel, the prophet, was the last of the judges 
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of Irtrnel ; and about the tune m uvUch he omnmeoeed 
Mil ministry, the ariiof God was sent bade hy the 
Pkilistines, in the ttaiuaer recorded in the secipture. 
Hhe extraordinary ciicuttstances attenifinv his Inrdi, 
were a proof of his hmg didsen by the Am ngh tr for 
some great purpose. Inider his auspices ihe PtiHis- 
tines were expdkd from the tenitories of Israel ; and 
the people enioyed peace and security during the time 
of his admimstration. B^g at length &r advanced 
in years, and unable to bear the iadgues and <;ares of 
government, he committed to his sons tiie mani^e- . 
ment of public affairs ; but they soon deviated from 
the oourse pointed out by (heir rather'^s example ; and, 
their irregularities produced an important change ip' 
tlie political economy of the Israelkisli tiation. 

5t4. Until this period, the govermnent under which 

the Israelites had lived, ever since thdr egress out of 

Egvpt, was a theocracy. God himself was their king, 

and they adknowledged no other sovereign. Mos» 

and Joshua were chosen leaders to conduct them intD 

the promised land ; and the magistrates who dispensed 

jHistice amongst them, assumed no authority but in Us 

name, and as his agents. Even the judses, as is 

already observed, ac^bed under no political sanction, 

but were raised up by Providence at pa^rticular limes, 

and in particular emergencies. But at the period 

under consideration, a complete revolution took place 

in the fortn of die government. The people, dis- 

gusted at tlie maleaoocnnistration of Samuel^s sdns, 

and emulous of being like the neighbourijig nations, 

demanded akii^. Samuel informed them what sort 

of a king they were to expect, and painted in glowing 

colours, tSie 'C(»tim0n ilbusesof te^ power m those 

semi-barbarous times. The Israelites, however, per- 

5dsting in their ^demimd, llheh* request was granted. 

Saul, a Benjamite, was, by apaxtictdar dispensation c^ 

Providence, appc«tfted to te thdr ftrst long ; auA 
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Samuel instructed him a tlM manner in which he 
cHii^t to vdigik 

Thus after revieiwing a long period of turbulence, 
and often of anarchy^ we are come to fix our eyes on 
asoneefsreater reirularity. But h^re it is necessary 
to c«uader!Zt <^ZEm of .the govemaenHS 
cbang)ed, and not its essence or spint ; the fundam^o- 
tal pniKaple of th« Iwaolitiah eonstitution was the 
ai^nbwleq^ent of Jehovah as the sole soverei^y 
and in this there was no akaratfw i the kings, as well 
aathe fornier magtstmtes, wer^ regarded as the repre- 
soitatives and Tieerarents of Ood ; and good princes 
ou^i to.be revered as sucb in all nations* 

. Questtonsjor eaiamnaiim. 

I. WoAT did the tMrniUm^ ag the lioisicfi laws tend 
to move? . 

X. What are the commandments or moral law ? 
5. How does it appear that the Modaical institutions 
were not binding to omer nations ? 

4. What did me Israelitish institutions embrace ? 

5. To what were many of them conducive ? 

6. What did the construction of the tabernacle show ? 
?• To what number did the firet census of the Israelites 

amount? 

8. Who were the first diat opposed their progress ? 

9. Who brought the IsradUtes to the bor£rs of the 
promised land ? 

10* To what number did the second census of the 
Israelites amount ? 

Who was the first hi^^friest? 

Who viewed the pvomised land^ but was not permitted 
to enter it? 

Whose grave was concealed ? 

II. Who succeeded Moses as leader of the Israelite ? 
12. In y/ihat part of die scripture is the division of the 

^^nd pf Canaan particularised ? 



1^ WlHtwaitiis 

14^ WlHtdUtiis 

> 

m 

WlwtwoeAe 



17- Ha«r lony nwe ifcr ThwBIh mmtdj ggfwtd by 
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IS. 

19. Wheie m die iMtay of Gidmi 

Whore do we mMt wift die iMtay of JqpbdMih ? 
SO. In whijMBtqf die Old Tf iImw m donemwtifMi 
die hkloffj of MneoQ? 
21. TowhatbMdieiliKyorSaBni'iidndighcnnae? 
What If die doty of s soldier ? 

▼vIBR 19 me CDWCve* ok alDHuD* 

M. WhcredoweikiddiehMloff7orEli«BdMB8QQ8? 

25. Who was die kst judge of land? 

24b What hid die gofenmiait of land hidmlo been? 
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CHAPTER III. 



Comprising a period of 120 years, Jrom the accession of Saul, 
A. A. C. 1095/fo the death of Solomon, A. A. C. 975. 



Kings :of Israel 



Saul, A. A. C. 1095. 

David 1055. 

Solomon 1015. 



Cotemporary events. 

Codrus the last kinff of Athens 

devotes himself for his coun» 

try, A. A. C. IO69. 
Regal government abolishedanda 

republic established at Athens^ 

A. A. C. 1069. 
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CAUL being appointed king, the office of Samuel 
^ as judge of Israel was consequently at an end. 
On his retiring from that high station, he made a 
solemn appeal to the people on the equity of his 
government, and recdrved this satisfactory answer, 
<' Thou hast not defrauded us ; thou hast not op- 
pressed us ; neither hast thoU takai ought at any 
miMi^s hand.*" Samud, indeed, had never sought his 
own glory, nor increased the public burdens by an 
extravagant expenditure : he had never endeavoured 
by falladous representations to dazzle and delude the 
peopley or to impose fidse grandeur in the place of 
true greatness and substantial prosperity. During 
the time of his government, he had reformed many 
abuses in the state, and raised it to a pitch of politicai 
importance, to whidi it had long been a stranger. If 
we search the annalsof the world for an example of 
a consummate statesman, we need only to peruse the 
history of this imnmculate jtidge of Israel. 

1. Although Samuel '#iis no longer chief \SLi»i^s»- 
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trate, he still acted as prime minister to Saul, and 
aided him with his wise counsels. He see&s, indeed, 
to have remained fh^ civil and eccleidastical governor, 
Saul being little more than general of the Israelitish 
fdroAS. In hta offiee ^f minister, he set the highecft^ 
example of zeal, diligence, and inflexible integrity. 
He reproved both the king and the people for their 
transgressions, with a boldness which nothing hut a 
sense 6f (fivme snxAmiy could inspii^. If tbere ever 
was a heaven-bom minister it Wa* Samuel, in whose 
pabfe and prihratc; ditoMtet there wa^ nc^ bleiMeik, 
&tti Ttrhode ponfid C&a scarcely be found in ancient or 
modem hi4tor/. 

£. Saul reigsed sihout forty jrears over Israd, 
and his reign wa» eiBtraiflely turbulent and trouble^ 
some. He was almost continually engaged in wars 
with the Philistines, and other neighbouring nations. 
In these incessant hostilities he was genardly victo- 
nousy and biaively Bujqported the mdepradencr «f his 
kingdom, although it does Hot ajj^fear thai be made 
any in^M^tant con^ei^ During diesa transaetioiifii 
Said reee&ved a divme commission t(& extoaainate tha 
Amalekites^ a bloody mid fefociou* lace^ wha bad 
alwayS' been in^lacaUe edeimea to Isradv Saul in- 
vaded thek temtories with ai^ army of two hundred 
and ie& dkHisand isMti, and hb ^eaqpaditba wais coia* 
pktely sttteeaifuL But nekher be nor hia troc^ 
hiAv eiMCuted the dondmisffliOik rtiteived from beavea. 
AkhcHitfb fhey made a tehrible skugbtar of the 
Amaldutei^ ineiir avanoe pvMipted tbenab to SQ;vt» the 
betSI M tha eatlle and ibe sfpc^s; and Saul^ . either 
Hao^st^ prida ot itt-judged eompaBoioBy or^ p^^ap^^^ 
tbibU|^ uspvit tox MbsA Iroyalty,. spared Agf^ the 
eftptive hwg* Oa thia a^eoum^ S^suiel, wha was, 
above tttber fear of lattery, foniMdly nptiied ta Saulj 
that aa he had not obeyed dxe &vine eowMfnaad to de» 
stroy every thing bekslglag 16 Aual^k> the Geioi 



Israel hid rejected him^ and determuiad tQ r^nd the 
kingdom firom liU fiuni^. 

8. Aft^ tbia deaMmciatiQii, Samud oirdered Agag, 
kiDg oi the Anudddtesy U> be brought into his pre- 
tence; tmd hewed him in piecea without auffenng tli^ 
remonstranoea and entreaties of the ci^ptive prince to 
indine Ins heart to metcy. Those who endeavour to 
impugn the sacared scnptures, declaim against the 
severity of the command to utterly destroy -the whole 
nation of Amalek, and forget not to represent in the 
blackest colours, the conduct of Samuel towards 
Agag. Their arguments in this case are the same 
which they use with respect to the extirpaticm of the 
Canaanites, which was one of the oralis given to 
Israel, although not fully executed, and admit of the 
same answer. The Amalekites, as well as the people 
of Canaan, had undoubtedly filled up the measure of 
their iniquity, and while that race remained in exist- 
ence there eould, in all probability, be no peace nor 
safety for Israel, It must be granted, that .all the 
individuals of those nations could not be equally 
guilty; and their young children were perfectly inno- 
cent ; but to these, temporal destruction was an act of 
divine mercy, which removed them from the moral 
contagion of siieh a wicked society. It must also be 
observed, that as men are formed into civil and poli- 
tical communities, national sins are -justly punished 
by national calamities, 

4. As to the Amalekitish king, the justice and 
propriety of his punishment involves no difficult 
question. Agag, it appears, had b^n an ai^ibitious 
and restless prince, who had regarded the effusion of 
human blood as only a trifling matter. The sentence 
pronounced upon him by Samuel, contains its own 
justification, '^ As thy sword,"" says this wise and 
good man, ^' has made women childless, so shall thv 
mother be childless amongsl women.^ His death 
.was, therefore, nothing mcare than a jiust retaliation. 

c5 , •' 
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III the perusal of history, the attentkm is comnKmly 
fixed on great names : the world is ^nrone to revere, 
with a sort of idolatry, those who have made a oon- 
spicuous figure on the political and military theatre ; 
arid when any of these fall under the strokes of ad- 
verse fortune, their fate excites a conipiasMon which 
i^ seldom bestowed on the sufferings of the multitude. 
But if we carefully examine the conduct of great pdi- 
tidans and conquerors, and observe the low estima- 
tion in which they hold human life and happiness, 
when the sacrifice of thousands can add to their own 
power or fame, we shall easily perceive that their mis- 
rortunes are only a just retribution of Providence, and 
feel a disposition to wish that every Agag might fall 
into the hands of a Samuel. 

5. After announcing to Saul his forfeiture of the 
throne, Samuel went with a commission from God 
and anointed David, the youngest son of Jesse the 
Bethlehemite, of the tribe of Judah, to be king over 
' Israel. It appears that Saul was not apprized of this 
transaction ; and he was permitted to sway the sceptre 
during his life. Samuel, having now executed his 
last commission, retired from public affairs, and soon 
after died at a very advanced age. No monument 
was erected to the memory of this virtuous minister 
and truly great man ; but his name stands honour- 
ably distmguished in the registers of heaven. 

0. Davia soon began to appear in public life, not 
indeed as sovereign of Israel, but as a subject and 
officer of Saul. That unhappy monarch was seized 
with a sort of mental derangement, proceeding per^ 
haps from the eonsciousness of his disobedience to 
the divine command, and his consequeilt rejection, 
preying upon his spirits. Music was, in those times, 
regarded as a remedy for such disorders, and David 
bemg an excellent musician, was employed to sooth 
the melancholy of Saut*by playing on the harp. But 
his victory oyer tl)e giant Goliah of Gath, related in 
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the 17th chapter of the Ist book of Samuel, first 
l»ougfat him mto puUic notice, as well as into, high 
fiivour at court. David now figured sometimes as a 
courtier, sometimes as a soldier ; and his valour and 
good conduct procured him great popularity. But 
the public applause bestowed oa his merit excited the 
jealousy of his sovereign. David was obliged to 
retire mxn the court, and Saul sought every means 
to efiect his destruction. * 

7. A considerable part of Saul^s r^gn was spent in 
attempts to take or kill David, who wandered about 
sometunes as a freebooter, and sometimes as an exile 
or fugitive, amongst the Philistines. The history of 
these trattsacti(ms is curious and interesting ; and the 
account of the friendship which subsisted between 
David and Jonathan, the son of Saul, forms a pleas- 
ing ejnsode. 

8. At lengtb the reign of Saul drew towards its 
tra^cal close. He was about to enter on his last and 
fisital cgntest with the Philistines, who had invaded his 
kingdcHU with a powerful army. Conscious of being 
forsaken of God, and destitute of the wise counsels of 
Samuel, he had in this dangerous crisis recourse to 
the delusions of superstition. From his weakness in 
this respect, ori^ated the famous story of his cou- 
versation with the witch of Endor, and the apparition 
of Samuel, which have ^ven rise to so many different 
interpretations, and will for ever remain a stumblings 
block to commentators. It suffices, in this place, to 
observe that in those remote ages, and even in much 
later times, the possibility of an intercourse with 
demons was universally beheved; and from a variety 
<^ well known facts it appears, that besides the multi- 
tudes of designing impostors, the delusions of fancy 
induced many perscms to imagine' themselves in pos- 
session of the secret, But in this enlightened age, 
witchcraft and all its congenial arts are known by the 
learned and the wise to have no existence except in 
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the tlliHWMg df a hertad Jimgihalkn, ar tbe pfet^&oes 
of impottaim; md the bdict of oil siieh fNretemttund. 
agency » oogfiaed to the regiona of svpmtiticHi and 
ignonuice* ''Hf 9aol really new am appantton, it waa a 
supematimt effect produced by the omnipoteiice of 
Qodf and not by the hsttaotaitioiia of the sorceresa 

9. The apparition ia 8iud to have informed Saul' of 
hii afipoaebuM; hte^ which accordingly took pjaioe. 
A decisive battle was fought between Iwad «ra the^ 
Philiatinet; and Saul headed, hia arn^ in person. 
The main body of the Israelitea fled^ and the kins, 
with hia sons and a small number of troops, probabfy 
his body guards, was left to sustain the shock of tfa!e 
enemy. In th» desperate situation, Saul, being 
severely wounded and unaUia to make his escape, 
resolved not to fall alive into the hands of an enraged 
and barbarous enemy, from whom he had reason U> 
expect the most cruel treatment. He acconfingly 
threw himself on his own swmrd, and thus terminated 
a life which had been oonstantly imbittored b^ trou- 
bles and cares. His three sons, Jonathan, Abtnadab, 
and Melchi-shua, fell bravely fighting; and their 
bodies, with that of their father, bang tcmtd by the 
Philistines, were fastened to the walls of Bethshan, 
from whence they were secretly taken away by the 
Israelites of Jabesh*6ilead, and honourably interred. 

10. The character of Saul is developed in his his- 
tory : raised from an obscure condition to a throne^ 
his -elevation inspired him with pride, and he soon 
became violent and tjrrannical. As a king, he is far 
from being entitled to praise. He endeavoured to 
reign independent of the Israelitish constitution, which 
he infringed on various occasions. In all his conduct 
he seems to have aimed at arbitrary power. His dis- 
position appears to have been haughty, cruel, capri« 
cious, and headstrong ; and the violence of his temper^ 
together with his^ knowledge of being rejected by Gody 
seems to have beei;i the cause of that ment^ diaorder^ 
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to vUch many of hi» imigidaritiesmajr be tttributed. 
As a miliuiy ccMBunandpr, he displayed oonndtnihle 
aUlidas. Iiis oonduct in war was marked with coub. 
Inge, prompdtude, decisioD, and perseveiaiioe* And 
in all his battles, except the last unfartunate coDlSicti 
in which he lost his liife, he was ffenerally Tictorious. . 

11, In the case of Saul, as wefi as of Samson, it has 
been a question with some whether he was not guilty 
of suicide ; but of that crime both these remaraaUle 
personqges must, by those who take judicious and 
extensive views of things, be fully acquitted. The 
situations of both were nearly . ttmilar, and equaUy 
desperate. The death c£ Saul, as well as that of 
Samson, displayed his courage and patriotism. He 
continued boldly to caaifat the enemies of his country, 
although abanmmed by the greatest part of his army, 
and in all probability he was mortally wounded before 
be fell on his sword, and only deprived himself of life 
when he saw it impossiUe by any other means to 
avoid the insultii^ cruelty which, he had every reason 
to expect, would by such inveterate enemies in so 
barbarous an age, have been carried to an horrible 
excess. In a word,^Saul appears to have been placed 
m such a predicament that death was certain, or at 
least life was useless. 

IS. David, although he had every reason to r^^ard 
Saul as his inV'etarate enemy, yet had considered ^im, 
while he lived, as bis le^^timate sovereign, and lament- 
ed bis tragical end in that pathetic and beautiful 
d^ which is found in the 1st chapter of the 2nd 
book of Samuel, and is one of the finest poetical 
pieees. «f antiquity. The princi^ obstacle to his 
elevatibn being now removed, David wait to Hebron, 
and was there proclaimed kin^ by the tribe of Judah. 
Abner, commander-in^ief of the fcnrces of Saul, pro* 
ckimed Ishbosheth, the son of the deceased momurcb. 
A civil war was thus kindled ; and its progress was 
loarbed by th« disorders und crimes waim nwfUf 
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attend auch a state. Joab, the nephew of David and 
son of his rister Zeruiah, wai general of the army of 
Judah. Abner commanded the forces of Ishboshetb, 
and being defeated in battle, killed Asahel, the bro- 
ther of Joab, by whom he was dosdy pursued. Some 
time afterwards, Abner, being amonted by Ishbo^ 
sheth, made his peace with David, and began to take 
measures for bringing all Israel to recognise his title 
to the crown. He was mdously recdved by David,' 
who made a feast for him and his attendants. But 
on his return, he was followed and treacherously mur- 
dered by Joab, in revenge of the death of his brother 
Asahel. It is not improbable that Joab might also 
be actuated by jealousy, in the apprehension that the 
signal service which Abner was about to render to 
David, would procure him the first place in the royal 
favour. David grievously lamented the death of 
Abiier, and called heaven to witness that he, for his 
own part, was clear of his blood ; but as his kingdom 
was not yet firmly established, he had not the power 
that was reauisite for punishing the murderer. 

1 3. This l3loody transaction was followed by another 
that was equally horrible. Isbbodieth was assassi- 
nated by two of his officers, who cut off his head, and 
expecting a recompense, brought it to David, who 

gave them the reward that was due to their treason, 
y ordering their immediate execution. This act of 
David was consistent with policy as well as with jus- 
tice; for no prudent prince would encourage the 
horrid crime of regicide. 

14. The death of Ishboshetb put an end to the 
civil war; and no further obstacle to peace now 
remaining, all the tribes of Israel repaired to Hebron, 
and recognised David for their kmg. Thus by a 
series of events, which seemed to depend on human 
agency, was the plan of divine Providence aoocmi- 
pTtshed. 

IB. The kingdom now being free from internal 
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oommotkms, David bad leisure to direct its united 
force against foreign enemies. His first expedition 
was ajgainst Jerusalem, which was possessed by the 
Jebusites ; but the city at that time was most proba- 
bly confined to the hill and fortress of Sion, Having 
reduced that strong hold, he made it the onntal of his 
kingdom and the place of his residence, from which 
circumstance that part of Jerusalem, and sometimes 
the whole, was called the city of David. After this 
important conquest he enlarged and embellished the 
dty ; and Jerusalem in process of time became famous 
for its wealth and its splendour. But it appears that 
during the time of the Judges, and the turbulent reign 
of Saul, the arts had made little progress amongst 
the Israelites ; for David procured from Tyre both 
materials and workmen* for the building of his palace. 

16. The arms of David were victorious in every 
quarter : he made the Syrians, and all the other neigh<- 
bouring nations, his tributaries, and subdued the 
Philistines, the ancient and inveterate enemies of 
Israel. But in the midst of his triumphs, he was 
not forgetful of the friendship which had fi^rmerly 
subsisted, between him and Jonathan, but treated 
Mephibosheth, the son and only representative of that 
prince, with royal munificence and the most afiec- 
tionate kindness. 

17. But the war which David undertook against 
the Ammonites, although just in its principle, and 
successful in its operations, afibrded him an oppor* 
tunity of committing a nefarious act, and incurring a 
guilt which imbittered the remainder of bis life. 
This was the affair of Uriah, whose wife he had 
taken, and whom he deprived of life by the vilest 
treachery. But if the subtle manner of perpetrating 
this crime concealed it from the eyes of the public, it 
could not elude the omniscience of Grod. David 
repented and was forgiven ; but his pardon was 
accompanied by this appalling sentence^ that the 
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sword shquld never depart from hu houses— 41 demiii* 
ufttioB wbicb was fulnlled by the crimes of his cbiL 
dren, and the troubles that attended the rem«Biiig 
part of his reign. 

18. The rebellion of his son Absalom, and the 
catastrophe in which it ended, forms as interesting t 
narrative as any that is met with in ancient history* 
The rebel expelled his father from Jerusalem, mi 
sdzed on the throne. But he did not think himsdf 
in secure possession of the kingdom while his fiitho^ 
David, was alive, and still kept the field Ahithophd, 
one of his adherents, a man famous for his sagacity, 
counselled Absalom to detach without delay, a select 
body of troops to pursue and kill the king. This 
counsel, however, was overruled by that of Hushai, 
whom David had sent to deceive the rebels. Hushai, 
who was the only man whose policy was considered 
as able to counteract the crafl of Ahithophel, pretend- 
ing to have abandoned David, ofifered his services to 
Absalom, and advised him to suspend all /urther 
operations until he had mustered liie whole force o£ 
the kingdom. By this delay David had time to 
escape to the other side of the Jordan, and prepare 
for the contest. In regard to numbers, his army wis 
greatly inferior to that of his antagonist ; but it was 
composed of veteran troops, men of tried courage and 
experienced in war. Absalom, having collected his 
forces, appcnnted Amasa general of the army, and set 
xmt in pursuit of his father, the king. The royal 
army was formed into three corps, under the com» 
mand of Joab, his brother Alnshu, and Ittai, the 
Gittita A bloody battle was fought, and the rebds 
were totally defeated with the loss of twenty thousand 
men. The rout was complete, and Absalom being 
overtaken in the pursuit, was killed by Joab in the 
manner related in the 18th dbapter of the Snd book 
of .Samuel, although David had strictly commanded 
that biB life sbooldD^ spared^ The unha{^ monarch. 
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laneBted extremely the catastrc^e of his rebellious 
soil: the irar, howerer, was termuiated by'hb death ; 
the pemile laid down their arms ; and Amasa, return* 
iDg to his allegiance, was made general of tl^ kingfs 
forces in the pace of Joab. 

19. This reb^ion was followed by another^ not 
indeed so unnatural, but scarcely less dangerous. It / 
m headed by Sheba, a Benjamite, who had engaged 
au the tribes to join in the revolt excq)t that of Juoah^ 
whose loyalty on this opcaaon remained unshaken, 
Ajoasa went oy David^s order to assemble the war* 
nossof Judah; but he was treacherously murdered 
by Joab, who could not bear to see himself snper* 
seded in an office in whidi he had certainly displayed 
jpeat abilities. Joab then assumed the command, of 
the army, without any commission from the king. 
His tfsuat good fortune attended his standard ; and 
the revolt was extii^;ui^ed by the dealh of its leader. 
^ 20. David at length drew near to the dose of his 
life, which had been spent in severe fktigues and 
ttduouft entexprises. He had rdgned forty years^ 
«even in Hebron, and thirty-three in Jerusalem ; and 
although his age was little more than seventy, his 
cQDstitation was entirely exhausted by the toils of war 
«d the cares of government. White David was in 
this state of debility, and his life ebbing fast awajjTt - 
his MMi, Adonijah, usurped the throne,'' asod by thus 
^ imUttered the last days of his dying parent. 
The court of Jerusalem now became a Uieatre of 
political intrigue. Joab, general of the army, and 
Abiathari ^ priest, adhered to the jparty of Adoni- 
jah« The queen, Bathsheba, as it was natural, 
laboured to prcnnote the interests of her own son, 
^resting his clium to the crown, on a promise which 
David had made to her, and conlirmea by a solemn 
oath, that Solomon should be his successor. It must 
be observed that in the days of antiquity, the laws of 
rojal succession were not so well regulated as in 
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modem times, and it appears that David considered 
himself as possessing the right of disposing of hiscrown. 
It is true, that by a declaration recorded in the 5th 
verse of the S8th chapter of the 1st book of Chro- 
nicles, this monarch had endeavoured to persuade the 
assembled chiefs of the tribes of Israel, with the 

• ministers and military officers, that God himself had 
appointed Solomon to sit on the throne ; ^^ Of all 
my sons^^ isaid he, (and God hath given me many 
sons) *^ he hath chosen Solomon, my son, to sit upon 
the throne of the kingdom of the Lord over Israel.^ 
It is undoubtedly by the providence of God that all 
kings hold their sceptres; but in carefully perusing 
the 1st chapter of the book of Kings, we can see 
nothing in the af&ir of Solomon'^s succession ; but a 
scene of court intrigue, the prevalence of a party^ and 
the expressed will of the dymg sovereign. 

£1. David having declared Solomon his successor, 
the latter,, by the aid of his party, seized* on the throne, 
Adonijah being oUiged to fly for safety to the altar. 
The aged monarch then prepared himself to die. He 
h^d previously charged Solomon to build a temple to 
the honour, and for the solemn worship, of Jehoyah, a 
design which he himself had long in contemplation; 
and ne now strenuously exhorted him to reign in the 

^ -fear of God, and in a strict observance of the law 
which had been given to Moses. 

92. Amongst the various charges which iie gave to 
the young king, those concerning Joab and Shimei, 
may by some superficial reasoners be considered as a 
^roof that David, in his last moments, cherished a 
desire of revenge on those who had faQen under his 
displeasure ; but the more judicious will readily per- 
ceive, that in laying an injunction on his son to bring 
their hoary heads to the grav£ in blood, the dying 
monarch was actuated by a strict sense of justice. As 
to Joab in particular, who was his nephew, and cousin 
to Solomon, he was a murderer of the blackest dye. 
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tiaving assassinated Abner, general of the army of 
[shbosheth, and Amasa, commander of the forces of 
Davidy in the most treacherous manner, amidst profes- 
nons of friendship and respect. It was the duty of 
Darid to punish those murders ; but it had not been 
in bis power ; and the attempt might in all proba* 
b9i^ have cost him his crown. Jow was too power- 
Tul a ddinquent to be brought before a court of jus- 
kioe. He was commander-in-chief of the whole armed 
Baroe of Israel, and his brother, Abishai, was popular 
UiDongst the soldiery. On the occasion of the murder 
of Abner, David complained that he was ^' weak, 
itehough anointed king,^ and that his nephews, the 
•• lonft of Zeruiafa, were too hard for him r'* " but,^ 
added he, ^ the Lord shall reward the doer of evil 
aboording to lus wickedness,^ an expresuon denoting 
that impunity was only for a season. It does not 
indeed appear, that during the course of David^s 
iKign, it ooiild have been safe to inflict condign 
pimi^ment on such a malefactor as.. Joab. But 
Inwards the end of his days be saw peace established 
on every side. His dommatioa extended from the 
Suphrates to the Red Sea, and the borders of Effvpt ; 
and he might easily perceive that nothing was Hkely 
to disturb the tranquillity of Solomon^s reign. In a 
season of profound peace, the influence which Joab 
had over the army as commander-in-chirf would be 
greatlv diminished, if not wholly extinguished ; and 
-David might reasonably presume, that in these cir- 
cumstances, the punishment of sudi an ofiender might 
take place without exciting any disturbance in the 
state. The charge, therefore, ^ven by David to 
SokMnon, that he should not suffer his hoary head to 
go down to the grave in peace, was nothing more 
dian an injunction laid upon his son to bring to jus- 
tice a crimmal whom he himself ought to have punish- 
ed if it had been in his power. 
' 83. The character of David seems to have been 
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ifi^ki'd by f(rcat abilities, eihinent virtueti 
|jttMUiii». The varbua poetical (ucoea wluck he 
lamalf uffurd iiiconteHtaulc proofs of his ^eaiua : Us 



ulefuf were Mubliine aiid diversified, and hif 
iiiiii« diii|iltty the niost exalted sense of reUgioBu Bm 
hrill'mM exploits, liis bold enterprises, and lua ans* 
a'liM'to ill war, exhibit proofs of bis courage and aifi- 
ittTv tah'ittM. His miblic measures were wgnrimn 
uiul dmMive. On utl occasions he showed great .aeil 
tor religion, and raised tlie forms of public worsUp l» 
tt Uigh ]nU*h of splendour. The general jprincipki 
of hin government were in exact confomuty to.l)^ 
MoMiieul law and tlie Isroelitish constitution; an4 
for that n'UHon he was called ** the maa after Grod?s 
own lu'art,^ u title whicli refers to his pubUc Mlbcf 
ihaij his private conduct. He waa ceitaiidj a goail 
king uf I Hrael ; as sudi he waa held up aa a pattsm 
iu hi» HiieceiMors, and his name was revered by thf 
nation. Ilis iirivute oliaracter was less unexoeptioeip 
able : tJie indulffenee ot* his passions led hka inf^ 
great errors ui* conduct, and on some occasiona iaif 
rnormouH crimes. It is one of the excalkiMaeB ef 
scriptural biography, that it displays the imperfeo^ 
tions ru well om the* gucxl qualities of its personage • 
5t4. The reign of this nKmarch was on the whcdf 

fluriouN to himself and to Israel He raised tlie 
in^dom from tliat state of depressicm and danger ill 
which it hail been left by Saul, to the highest degt99 
of fkiwer and wealth, and having subdued ail its esDr 
micN, established peace on every side. Althou|^ 
David was not the iurst, but the second king of Israi^ 
he may, without impropriety, be regarded a^ the 
founder of the monarchy, and to his prudent and 
vigorous government, tl>e riches and magnificence ef 
his successor must in a great measure be ascribed^ 

S5. Solomon had, in the first moments of his reigii^ 
pardoned the seizure of the throne by Adonijah ; and 
a perfect reconciliation between the two brothers 
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seined to luive taken place, until the unwary prince 
solicited the Unff'*s permissicm to espouse Abishag, 
who had attended David in the last period of his life. 
The request seems now to have been a matter of tri- 
fling importance ; but we, in these days, are not com- 
petent judges of what it might then imply. Solomon, 
conscious of Adonijah^s right of primogeniture, and 
jealous of his pretensions, seems to have considered it 
as a daim to the crown, and immediately ordered his 
execution, which was soon followed by that of Joab, 
who was slain at the altar, to which he had fled for 
retuse. 

586. Having now gotten rid of all those whom he 
thought he had any reason to fear, Solomon set about 
diftt great work which his predecessor had planned. 
This was the building of the temple of G^od at Jeru* 
lalem, for which his father, David, bad made great 
preparations. David, indeed, had collected a Targe 
quantity of materials, and even engaged workmen 
frwn Tyre, but was not permitted to erect the sacred 
edifice, because he had so often h^en engaged in wars, 
and had shed so much blood, a circumstance which 
tends to show how greatly the supreme Being abhors 
those scenes of hostility and camase, in which so 
many of his rational creatures delight. This grand 
imdertaking, therefore, devolved on Solomon, by 
whom it was executed in a style of the most costly 
magnificence. 

87. The building of the tempie was begun, A. A. C. 
1011, in the fourth year of Solomon's reign, the four 
hundred and ei^tieth after the egress of the Israelites 
out of Egypt ; and in seven years it was finished. 
The whcJe process of the work is circumstantially 
-detailed, and the istructure minutely described, in the 
books of the Kings and Chronicles. It has, however, 
been suspected by some, that the Hebrew measures 
have been misunderstood by critics and^eommentators. 
The dimensions are stated at sixty cabits^ or tvv&!^i^ 
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English feet, for the length ; twenty cubits, or thirty 
feet, for the ln*eadth ; and thirty cQlnts, or forty'-five 
feet, for the height, if we estimate these measures by 
the ordinary cuLit of about one English foot andtt 
half. If this mode of interpretation be accurate, the 
temple of Solomon, although extremely superb in 
regard to the exeellence of its matenals md thf? 
elegance of the workmanship, was only a building oS 
insignificant size. But Solomon, in his letter to 
Hiram, king of Tyre, as recorded in the 2nd diapter 
of theSnd book c£ Chronicles, says, '^ The hou^e 
which I build is great ; for great is our God above jbU 
gods.^ And some critics have laboured to prove, 
that the cubit mentioned in the descriptions was tbe 
fathom of about six English feet Indeed, the great 
number of labourers employed, although they appear, 
at least most of them, to have worked by turns oaly- 
every third month, and the time occupied in toe 
work, seem to imply that the magnitude of the lEftniC- 
ture was greater thaxt the measures de^gnate ; tor ii 
is not easy to conceive how seventy thousand bearors 
of burdens, and eighty thousand hewers in the moim* 
tains, could be long employed in preparing stone and 
timber for a building of so small dimeninons. But if 
the cubit be estimated at six English feet, the temple 
must have been three hundred and sixty feetin lengthy 
one hundred and twenty in breath, and* one hun£ned 
and eighty feet in height, and have displayed as mudi 
grandeur by its magnitude, as costliness in its mate^ 
rials, and ingenuity in its workmanship. This esti^ 
mate, however, is merely ccmjectural, and contrary U> 
the generally received opinion. 

S8. After the completion of this sacred edifice, 
whidi long remuned a monument of his magnificence, 
Solomon constructed a palace for his own residence, 
and another for his consort, the daughter of th^ 
Egyptian king. The royal palace, with its orna- 
ments and appendages, is . perspicuously described in 
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tbe 7th chapter of the 1st book of Kings. But the 
dimensians of the stones used for the foundations as 
stated in that description, seem to militate against the 
theory of ax feet to the cubit ; for if that supposition 
be acunitted, it must have been a work of great dif- 
ficulty to remove them from the quarries to the place 
where they were wanted. This, however, would not 
have been impossible to the power and ingenuity of 
man. And here it may not l^ deemed an idle digres- 
sion to observe, that the andents, even in those remote 
times, understood much better than we perhaps are 
inclined to imagine, the powers of mechanism in 
removing and raising to a great height^ stones of an 
extraordinary size. Dr^ Edward Daniel Clarke men- 
tions in his travels a block of stone of a coarse grained 
Biesda, twenty-seven feet long, seven feet broad, and 
four feet aevea inches thick, which is now the lintel of 
a door place leading into a tomb near Argos, supposed 
by some to be that of Agamemnon, who was about a 
hundred and eighty years anterior to Solomon. He 
also remarks that the citadels of Nauplia, Tyrins, and 
Argos, which were constructed before the l^jan 
var, consists of immense blocks of stone. The ^mi^ 
intelligent traveller says, that the top of the Wge^ 
of the pyramids of Egypt, is a platform of thirty-two 
feet square, covered with stones of about a ton weight, 
and that these stones are considerably inferior in size 
to some of those that are used in the construction of 
the pyramid. The period of dme in which this im- 
moise pile was raised is anterior to history ; and it 
was certainly icoig before the building of the temple 
at Jerusalem. 

X9. The reign of Solompn passed in peace : its 
history has only to record his grandeur and wealth, 
the magnificence of his building^, and the splendour 
of his court. It displays no conquests, no extension 
of territory, by the sword : its pages are not stained 
with relations of sanguinary war. His kingdom 
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« .^.jd AXUMjiiiilicj ; and to tne dK cxpmaiao of 
£i. r.'^«ji:; Ut iiik ciffie, *^ Judah and Israel dw^ aafeij^ 
<.'• v/; JU<JiiJ^ uudar hu own vine and under bis own^- 
vv^/" <i» giiM/t beyond ctjmpamon more happrthm 
t'c^ &^4fir jauififid Ijy the mnsit suceessful hostSntiea. 

i6t. ii^riiig thiA period, occurred an ereiit wUch 
l/i^ au Ui«ponam and singular effect on a distant and 
ikik kmmn (jart rjT the world. Solomon was not less 
tiuukd f<ur hu wiMiom, than for his wealth and magm- 
ficejucfc. The celebrity of his genius and talents 
lod.iiCfcd till; queen of Sheba, whose territories are snp- 
l^/bui Ut have compriKed Abyssinia and the southern 
puU of Arabia, ti> pay him a viat, in order to ser 
with her own eyes wnat she had heard of by general 
m/urt. The Abyssinian history relates that tins I 

Emn:4ikiip during her residence at the court of SolomoD) 
ecaine a firoHeTyte to the Mosaical rel^on, and oa 
iier return eittabliiihed it in her dominions. It dm 
iip|>ettrh that the church of Abyssinia was modelled 
uc'ciirding tii that of Jerusalem, until A. D. 889, when 
the DAtiiiti was converted to Christianity, by Frutf&ttus, 
a dWma of Alexandria. 

SI . UreHt talents and brilliant accomplidmients are 
not infallible preservatives of virtue, nor always .firm 
biipiNirters <if religion : Solomon indulged hispasfions 
ill taking an extraordinary niuuber of wives and coh- 
fuliineb, all, or moat of whom, he had chosen from 
fureigit and idolatrous nations, contrary to the laws 
ttiul cusUmis (it* his country. These foreign women 
lurned his heart from following the God of Israel, 
and by their blandishments allured him to sanction 
till: iiUiUtry in which they had been educated. On a 
diii; consideration of his extraordinary wisdom, wliidi 
hud excited the admiration of the world, it can scarcel y 
Ik* Kiii))H)sed that Soloaion himself ever dbandoned the 
MoHulcal religion, or paid divine homage to xdcds; yet 
hih ixiniplai«ance to his wives might lead Imn aome- 
tiui'^s til be present at th^ heathenidi festivals, to 
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•eaanUimaMt fhw idolatrous rites. But whether this 
tea* <Nr ww iU)t the case, be built altars and made 
•high phm fer thie worship of their false deities, atid 
•tMa introduced idolatry into his kinsdom. 

95S. The age at which Sdomon died is not men- 
tboed in eeripture. It is only said, that when he was 
old ^ faii^ wires turned awa^ bis heart after other 
ffodi.^ But old is an indefinite term unless the num- 
Dtr of years be specified. It is certain that he was 
bom a considerable time after Darid had fixed his 
retideiice at Jerusalem ; for some tioK^ appears to 
have elapsed before that prince took Bctthsheba for his 
wife ; and Solomon was not her first, but her second 
SM» Aa Darid reigned only thirty-three years at 
JteriMalem, it seems that Solomon could scarcely be 
finety Tears old when he ascended the throne, and he 
wnsned finty years. It therefoiie appears the most pro- 
hme that he did not attain to seventy years of age.* 

8S. The character of Solomon is sufficiently dis- 
pfamd in the whole tenor cf his reign. He appears 
W wte been a lover of peace, kind«^earted, and full 
of -eomplifbency ; but it mjist be considered that he 
net with few provocations ; and his conduct towards 
-hiB brother, Adonijah, dbows that, Kke Au^stus, he 
"CoHld be un^eding and cruel when instigated by 
motives of policy. His buildings, his harem, and 
every thing that appertained to his court, declared 
hhb a k)Vf(r of mi^nificence and luxury. His wis- 
dom was universaUy admired, and his writings, of* 
which only a small portion is come ddwn to us, are a 
flKHiument ef his genius. His great work on natural 
liiatory, mentionea in the 88rd verse of the 4th chap- 
ter of the 1st book of Kings, is unfortunately lost. 
Of his mmierous poetical compontions, the only one 
remaining, and which still bears his name, exhibits all 
the lujiuriance of oriental imagery. His proverbs 

B 

^Cabnut siipfposes thtt Solomon's age was no more than ^fiuy ^^v^V.. 
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in A ^iK'wuii^v t.if' :he human lieurt and the 
-. ty . >i (liatikiiKi* Aiid ru:> buuk of Ecdesiaste^if 
..i' V ^^itiii'it l>% liuii, cuucauu^ a rich fund of theore- 
pi c4«. ( Kcii ym iiviiojjhy . But his criminal 
^•i )is<4iK\ u> iTi> 'l»fvi^ti wives, in pr e f erring an 
|.i'« -.^x iKi- witii liiiir prejudices to lus paramount 
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lu. V w iiMiiiiauiu)^ luviokue che religion and ocMifltU 
ii!ii:iti i*( Ikn kin^iiinii, discovers a weakness of mind 
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vv.4i»( (»t t\*M.>UitK>u which may humble the pride 
•' vfui tuhd uiloiit;^ Mwi &cr^.*at abilities. 

•ik St V 1*1 111 thivli»|(iau:^ and scriptural critics have 
..••'I J III i|Ui'siKMi the salvation of Solomon. Some 
^.■^«. •iiiJi^iiKH.l that bo repented towards the end of 
tii hu* iilhi-LM cHu see nothing that tavours such an 
f .iiitpiKui. U' it ivuUl be siiown that he wrote the 
N •!. . (>r rroverbs and Ecvlesiastes after his fall, thej 
I . II ;; ) I ! I K' tu 111 iti'inl us St ruii&c proofs of his repentance ; 
K .. 1 1 what |>eiuKl of his hte these were written 

< • I \t{' f iiKvi t Hnieil . The question of his salvation, 

». . .. . I i , 14 iK»t within the province of human invesU- 
,. .HI ys\\n\[ piVKuniptuous and erring man place 
I..... \i fill thr trihiuml of God, and usurp the office 

., ■.(Miiivi' The sucr^^d history, although it 

. ) till Niii, tuivs nothing concerning his repent- 

Kilt wUvw the scripture is silent we ought to 

, I fiMi judunient, or at least let it lean to the 

. . Hi *i4i«iriTH lW)ni which David i^id SolonKm 

i Ji ti i<Mat wealth, oftbrd a more- pleasing as 

(.i^iti- ti^j^iliniatc and reasonable object ot 

^ hunu^ tlic time of the judges, the Israel- 

/». jm Mlly invadiHl and pillaged by thar 

• ..ill uiiairhical times afforded no oppor- 

. .. .r.- .tM|iii«iition of riches; nor do we find 

III wraUh or splendour under the 

: ^..' iMMii'iit of Sttul. It is not until 'the 

.. .N Hi^-iii of David that we begin to per- 

\ • ,\if, hi I lie monarch, and the splendour of 
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the ^urt of Jenaaism ; and if we examine the sources 
of ms afptaa^vofy ipc ehmll not find any thii^ to stagger 
our beUef of the scriptural histoi^.' ^^-©y h^A. dur- 
ing a series of successful wars, conquerccf all tne 
countries from the Euphrates to the bonlers of Egypt, 
and rendered nearly the whole of Syria tributary to, 
the crown of Israel. In those early times the pre- 
cioHS metals were beyond comparison less abundant 
than at present ; but they were confined within a 
mudi narrower part of the globe ; and at the period 
under consideration, almost all the gold and silver in 
the world, if we except the re^ons where they are 
dug from the mines, were concentrated in the Assy- 
nan dominions, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, and in th^ 
dountries which David had conquered or rendered 
tributary. These countries possessed no mines ; but 
firom tkfie immemorial a trade had been carried on 
by the Arabians, Egyptians, and Tyrians, with the 
eastern parts of Africa, by which those metals were 
furnished, and from whence they were gradually dis- 
seminated throughout that small portion of the globe 
which might then be denominated the civilized world. 
36. It must also be observed, that although the land 
of Canaan was divided amongst the Israelites at the 
time of their first settlement, the countries afterward 
conquered became the property of the crown. Some 
of these were converted into royal demesnes : others 
were made tributary, and the tributes belonged to the 
king. Excepting the spoils taken in war, nothing 
could be claimed by the people. From these consi- 
derations it appears that in the latter part of David's 
reign, vast quantities of gold and silver must have 
come every year into the royal treasury. This influx 
9f wealth enabled him not only to maintain the splen- . 
dour of his court and the strength of his military esta- " 
blishment, but also to leave his son so great a mass 
of treasure, not less than a hundred thousand talents 
of gold, and as many talents of silver, towards defray- 

d2 
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lug die expefMe of building the temple. But bete ' 
we may obicnre, that alfhon^^ w* «i*y ^^itfatr ilie 
j^r^w-'i .'.«Mi^'«kMr anaent ocnns or wm^bta to a 
modern standard, it is of little use, as we cannot esd- 
mate their effectire value in reeuxl to the prices flf 
prorisions and labour, at to uie necessaries, cao^ 
renienoes, and luxuries of life; so that we must 
always remain in ignorance with respect to these sab- 
jects. 

ST. All the sources of wealth here mentioned, were 
}M»scMicd in an improved degree by Scdomon. In the 
firMi place, he came into the immediate possession cf 
the treasures accumulated by his predecessor ; and it 
may he reasonably supposed that in a time of pro- 
found peace, the revenue arising from the royal 
demesnes and the tributes, would soon be oonsidora- 
bl^ augmented. Solomon, also, by his connexiODS 
with liiram, king of Tyre, opened a new channel for 
tiie influx of wealth into his treasury. This was the 
trade by the Red Sea to Tarshish and Ophir, coun- 
tries no longer known by these names, and of idiich 
the situation is a subject of dispute amongst the inves- 
tigators of ancient geography. All, however, agree in 
placing them either on the eastern shores of Africa, or 
HI some part of the East Indies. Some restrict the 
pphir of scripture, to the country of Solala on. the 
eastern coast of Africa, and endeavour to support 
their system by amiments deduced from etymdogy, 
which is in generaf a very uncertain foundation fov a 
geographical superstructure. But it is useless to 
enter on the discussion of a problem which does not 
admit of a satisfactory solution : it is much better to 
confine our attention to facts that are clearly stated, 
and iA which the consequences are evident. 

98. The Phoenicians, espedially those of Tyre, 
were the first people that applied tnemselves to nari- 
gation and commerce. The situadon and limited 
excaat of their tenritory, irhtch cawsisted only cf a 
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narrow shred of land on the riiores of the Levant, or 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea, induted them 
to turn their attention to maritime affairs. From the 
geographical position of their country, it is evident 
that their commerce with India and tiie eastern coast 
of Africa, oovdd not be carried on but either throu^ 
Egypt or the territories of Israel, and the Egjrptians 
were at that time averse to much intercourse with 
foreigners. But Solomon cultivated that friendly 
connexion with the Tjrrians which David had esta- 
blished, and became a partner in their trading con- 
cerns. He constructed a fleet at Ezion Geber, a port 
on the Arabian side of the Red Sea ; and the ships 
being manned by Tyrian mariners, soiled at stated 
times to the countries which produced the precious 
metals and other rich merchandise. Dr. Vincent, in 
his Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, has diligently 
investigated, and clearly explained, the nature of this 
commerce. The ccmneiuon waa equally beneficial to 
both the parties concerned ; for the merchandise 
landed in Solomon's dominions, and carried through 
them to Tyre, was emorted by the Tyxians to the 
countries surrounding th^ Mediterranean. Thus the 
profits of the import trade remained with Solomon, 
and those of the export trade rested with the Ty- 
nans. 

S9* It is here to be observed that the Israelites 
were not a commercial but an agricultural people. 
We are not informed that any of Solomon^s subjects 
engaged in this traffic : it seems very probable that 
the lung was the only merchant of note in his domi- 
nions ; and this monopoly of the most lucrative com- 
merce in the world, will in a great measure acooutit 
for his vast riches. Besides it must be considered 
that wealth was not so generally disseminated Amongst 
the people of any country as at present. The posses- 
sion of gold ana inlver was confined to a few indivi- 
duals ; juod although we sometimes teed Vn «QDkKk^\)X 
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H\^^^ ^ t}^^ /j«^iknee and nfleadamr of 
vi^ ^ A«ve M* iM^ ihiii ra^h^ 
^mh^M A0 tfiMr wisdih, howetrer, that 
#v r^fifHy ^vMives^ ifrt// th« ooffen of 
4^ff^^\y 4vW|^iMtUr t// Hm expenditure; far 
rf^^H^lW* «^J3|«*# with heavy imposts, 
it^^rM^ <«4i^^vMlMi ill the 1^^ 




iiMitum^ for exarmnatkm. 

CHAPTER HL 



i. Wm4^- ^km M ffamuel bold after the 

^f ^Smli, mMmimkm did Saul receive oonoeniii^ die 

tt^^ ir/i# th# dtWna daeree denounced against bim hy 
fmm4y1^fi4/i trnMOitkig that commistion? 
il^/ H//«r 4M Mamttal treat Am[^ 
f Avir fff^ fmnUnml ulnn punisned ? 
4/ li^^ i« ifMT »lautfbter of Agag justified? 
f^ irfMi tkht Mm the miifintunes <rf conquerors to be in 

b, Wim wmt anointed king by Samuel ? 

0/ What malady ftll upon Saul? 

Wtmi was David's flrst employment at court? 

What brought him into public notice ? 

7/ ttifW was a considerable part of Saul's reiim occu« 

fihdt ^ * 

§f 'What is to be thought of the story of Saul's convsr- 
Mlfon with the witch of Endor, and of the apparition of 

0. ffow did Saul die? 

10« What was his character ? . 

What seems to have been the cause of his melancholy ? 

What were his qualities as a general ? 

11. What circumstances exculpate Saul fWmi the iniilt 
ofsuicide? 
, 18. How did David lament Saul's death ? 

Who contended with David for the kingdom ? 
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How was Abner killed ? 

13. How did David punish the murderers of Ishbo- 
dieth? 

14. What were the consequences of the death of Ishbo* 
sheth? 

15. What king of Israel made himself master of Jeru* 
salem? 

Why was Zion called the dty of David ? 

16. What nation did David render tributary? 

17. What was the sentence denounced against David 
for his sin, and how was it fulfilled ? 

18. By whom was Absalom killed ? 

t 19* Who killed Amasa, and for what reason ? 
20. How long did David reign ? 
Who seized on the throne ? 

82. What charges did David give to his son Solomon ? 
For what reasons did he charge Solomon to put Joab to 
death? 

23. What was the character of David? 
What do his poetical pieces display ? 

What were the general principles of his government ? 

24. What advantages did the kingdom derive from 
David's reign ? 

25. How did Solomon treat his brother Adonijah ? 

26. What preparations had David made for the building 
of the temple ? 

27. When was the building of the temple begun ? 

29. What does the history of Solomon's reign record ? 

30. Where were the dominions of the queen of Sheba? 
How was Judaism introduced into Abyssinia ? 

81. Whether is it the most likely that Solomon was 
guilty of worshipping idols, or that ne only connived at, 
and sanctioned idolatry ? 

32. At what age may it be su|qposed that Solomon 
died? 

S8. What was the eharacter of Solomon? 

34. How are we to Judge of Solomon's salvation ? 

35. When do We nrst beffin to discover the opulence 
and splendour of the court of Jerusalem ? * 

Where were gold and silver diiefly concentrated ? 

36. To whom did the conqu««d countries and the tri« 
bates belong ? 
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S7* What advantaf^s had SaUwiiNi mom than David 
for acoumulating waaltb f 

58. Who were the first people that applied themtdvet 
to iMvigation and coVNuarea } 

Where did Solomon build his ships ? 

59. Ware tba Iivaalitas a commercial or an agrienhiural 
people? 

By what conduct did Solomoii eieita dtaepntant 
amongst hia fubgetta in tha latter 'part of hia reign } 
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CHAPTEB IV. 



a period ofikree kamdtei and eighiymiewemyeats, 
from the deaik <^ SoUmum, A. A, C. 9^0, to the deetrueikm 
of Jeruiolem and the subversion ff the Jewish monarchy 
by the Babylonians, A. A. C. 588. 



• 

Kings of Judah. 

Rehoboam,! 

A.A.C. /••• 975 
Abijam gSS 


• 

Kings of I«zmL 
Jeroboam 


Remarinble ereals of 

pfofiue history. 


Asa 955 

1 


Jeroboam 
Nadab 
Baasha 
Elah 
Zimri 
Omri 
, Ahab 


Samaria, built by 
Omri, king oif 
Israel, who made 
it his capital, 
A, A. C. 923. 


Jeboshay^t ... 9^4 


Ahab 

Ahaziah 

Jehoram 
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Jehoram 




Ahaxiah 885 


Jehoram 




Athaliah usurped 
the govertuaent 88i 

• 

r 

Joash 878 

\ 


Jehu 

Jehu 

Jehodms 

Jehoaah 


Lycorgut reformed' 
the Lace(}semo- 
nian constitution, 
A. A. C. 884. 

Carthage built, A. 
A. C. 869. 


• 


J>5 
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XIngiof Judah. 



Asntfiih 839 



Aciriahor 



}••• 



810 



Jothim 758 



Ahaz 



742 



Hezekiah 726 



Brings of IsraeL I 

Jehoash 
Jeroboam lid. 

Jeroboam lid. 

Zechariah 

Shallum 

Menahem 

Pekaiah 

Pekah 

Pekah 



Pekah 
Hoshea 



Hoshea 



Remarkable events «f 
profime history. 



First Olympiad be- 

gan,A.A.C. 776. 
Syracuse in Sicay 
built by Archiasy 
a G)rinthiaii, A. 
A. C. 769. 

Foundation of 

Rome^ by Ro* 
mulus^ A. A. C 
752. 

Numa Pompilius^ 
second king of 
Rome, accession^ 
A. A. C. 715, be. 
in^ cotemporary 
with Hezekiah 
and Manasseh, 
kings of Judah. 



N. B. In the ninth year of Hoshea, king of Israel, the 
sixth of Hezekiah, king of Judah, A. A. C. 720, Shalma- 
neser, kin^ of Ass3rria, took Samaria, and carried away 
into captivity the ten tribes with their king. This event 
put an end to the kingdom of Israel, which had subsiated 
about two hundred and sixty years, according to the scrip- 
ture chronology. 



Kings of Judah. 



Manasseh 



Aecit»km» 
... 698 



Remarkable events of profane history. 

Annual archons elected at Athens, 

A. A. C. 684. 
Byzantium, now Constantinople, 

founded by the Spartan king, 

Pausanias, A. A. C. 658. 
Tullus Hostilius, third king <xF 

Rome^ A. A. C. 672. 



Kings of Judah. 
Amon 642 



Josiah 641 



Jehoahaz reign- 
ed only tl^ee 
months 609 

Jehoiakim 6O9 

Jehoiachin reign- 
ed only three 
months 598 

Zedekiah 598 \ 
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Bemaxkable events of profane histoxy. 

Anciis Martins, fourth king of 
Rome, accession^ A. A. C. 642. 

Periander^ tyrant of Corinth, A. 

A. C. 626. 
Draco, archon of Athens, A. A. C. 

624. 
Tarquinius Priscus, fifth king of 

Rome, accession, A. A. C. 6i6. 

Nineveh taken by Nebuchadneezar, 
A. A. C. 601. 



V r» ■ 



In the eleventh year of Zedekiah, A. A. C^ SSS, Jeru- 
salem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and the Jews were 
carried captives to Babylon. This is the scriptural chro- 
nology ; but the series cannot be perfectly accurate, as the 
sacred writings state the length of the reigns in round 
numbers without noticing the odd months, &c. so that a 
few years may be either lost or gained in the whole calcu- 
lation. Oth^ systems, which have been formed by his- 
torians and critics, differ a little, and some of our chrono- 
logical tables arQ evidently erroneous^ 



TN perusing the last chapter, we beheld the kingdom 
-*■ of Israel emerging from obscurity and rising to the 
summit of glory and eminence : we have now to con- 
template an important but disastrous change in its 
condition. We have viewed it united and powerful, 
ruling over all tl^e lieighbouring states, and jxciting 



^^-^ 



I- 
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the wondef of (fistant nations : we shall now see the 
splendid empire of David and Solomon divided into 
two separate and hostile kingdoms. We shall still find- 
some DrilHant traits in their history ; but we shall 
soon see th^ sun declining towards the horizon^ and 
setting, at last, in a long mgbt of obscurity. 

1. Solomon waa suoceedod by his son, Kehoboam, 
who ascended the throne at the mature age of forty* 
one, and who, had he possessed a stock of prudence 
conformable to his years, might have reigned over* 
united^ Israel in as much prosperity and splendour as 
his two predecessors. Tne people were so strongfy 
attached to the house of David, that nothing but 
insult added to oppression could have induced them 
to withdraw their allegiance. 

S. It has already been observed that Solomon had 
by his criminal connivance introduced idolatry into 
his kingdom ; and the scripture also informs us that 
his offence bad drawn down upon him the indignation 
of heaven. One of his officers, named Jeroboam, is 
described as a man of great courage as well as of 
extraordinary activity in business. The prophet 
Abijah, by an expressive sign, that of rending Zero. 
l)oam'*s garment into twelve pieces, and ordering him 
to keep ten of them, intimated to him that he was 
destined to reign over ten of the tribes of Israel, 
which were to be rent from Solomon^s successor. 
This prediction, it seems, had emboldened Jeroboam 
to take some rebellious measures, which, although 
not particuli^S^Eed in the sacred history, exposed him 
to the royai indignation, and obliged him to avoid 
the consequences by retiring into Egypt, where he 
remained till the death of Solomon. 

3. On the accession of Rehoboam, the assemMed 
tribes presented a petition requesting him to lighten 
the burdens which Solomon had imposed upon them. 
The expression used on that occasion shows that the 
people had been sorely oppressed in order to suppmrt 
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the splendour and luxury of that monarch. ^* Thy 
father,^ said they, ^^ inade his yoke grievous : now 
therefore make thou the grievous service of thy father, 
and his heavy yoke which he put upon us, lighter, 
and we will serve thee.**^ Rehoboam having held a 
consultation with his old ministers and his young 
favourites, rejected the prudent counsels of the for* 
mer, who advised him to redress the grievances of 
which the people so loudly complained, and followed 
the suggestions of the latter, who in the view of 
ingra^lnng themselves with the king, voted for arhi- 
taury and tyrannical measures. On an appointed day, 
the people being again assembled with Jeroboam at 
their head, the king gave his final answer ; but instead 
of either granting their request, or soothing them by 
complaisant language, he added insult to mjury, by 
telling them that his father made his yoke heavy, but 
he would add to their yoke : ^^ That his father chastised 
them with whips, but he would chastise them with 
scorpons.^ . The people answered this insulting 
speech, by crying, " What portion have we in David, 
nmther have we inheritance in the son of Jesse ;^ and 
as a signal given for a general revolt, shouted, *^ To 
your tents, O Israel !" Of the twelve tribes, ten 
revolted and elected Jeroboam for their king: the 
tribe of Judah, with which that of Benjamin was 
incorporated, alone adhered to Rehoboam and the 
house of David. 

4. In this transaction, which was of so great 
na^nal importance, we behold a luminous display of 
the wonderful ways of divine Providence in the con- 
trol of human affairs. Solomon, in conniving at 
idolatry and introducing it into his kingdom, had 
exdted the indignation of heaven ; and the supreme 
Ruler of the universe decreed, that ten tribes snould 
be rent from his kingdom and family. This might 
have hetxi effected in various ways ; but the eye of 
Omiiiscienoe clearly foresaw that the imprudence of 
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Rehoboam would drive the ten tribes to revolt : for 
that reason the prophet was commissioned to announce 
to Jeroboam his future elevation, and that prediction 
most probably encouraged him to excite the people to 
withdraw theur aUegiance from the house of David. 
The headstrong temper of Rehoboam, his rejection of 
prudent and moderate counsel, and the insulting 
manner in which he answered the petition of his sub- 
jects, were the subordinate causes which brought 
matters to a crisis. That Bein^ to whom all futurity 
is present, governs the world, m our days, ^th the 
same absolute control that he possessed two thousand 
eight hundred years ago. 

5. The Israelitish nation was now divided into two 
separate and independent states, one called the king, 
dom of Judah, of which Jerusalem continued to be 
the capital, the other denominated the kingdom of 
Israel, of which the kings resided first at Shechem, 
and afterwards at Samaria. A sanguinary contest 
immediately took place between the two kmgdoms; 
but without producing any great change in their poli* 
tical situations; for Rehoboam could never reduce 
the revolted tribes, although he carried on the war 
agsunst Jeroboam during the whole of his reign. 
. 6v While such was the political state of Judah 
okid Israel, religion was greatly corrupted in both 
kingdoms. Jeroboam had no sooner been elected 
king of Israel, than he began to apprehend that if his 
subjects went to worship God at Jerusalem, at the 
solemn festivals, as it was ordained by the law, they 
would gradually return to their allegiance to the 
family of David. Resolving, therefore, to put a stop 
to this practice, and to break off all communicatioii 
with Judah, he caused two golden calves to be made, 
and ordered the people to bum incense before them. 
It is probable that these calves were intended for a 
representation of the sacred bull. Apis, the god of 
the Egyptians. The people were taught to regard 
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them as symbols of the divinity : they were made the 
objects ot public worship ; and idolatry mixed with 
many of the Mosaical institutions and observances, 
became the national religion of Israel. In the cognate 
kingdom of Judah, the reUgious system was sJmost 
equally corrupt. The idolatry introduced by Solomon 
had taken deep root ; and the people were addicted 
to the most detestable vices. It does not appear that 
Rehoboam himself fell into downright idolatry ; but 
he permitted the celebration of its rites, and made no 
efforts' %r its extinction. This gross and public 
infringement of the law of Moses, and the general 
wickedness of the people, excited the divine indigna- 
tion against both the king and the kingdom. In the 
fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, A. A. C. 975, 
ShisHak, king of Egypt, who is supposed, by the 
most learned commentators to be the Sesostris of pro- 
&ne history, advancing with a numerous army into 
Asia, took Jerusalem in his way, and pillaged the 
teniple and royal palaces, from which he carried away 
many of the ^ch ornaments made in the time of 
Solomon.. 

7. Rehoboam died in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age, after an inglorious reign of seventeen years. He 
appears to have been of a haughty temper and unac- 
commodating disposition. Ana how humiliating 
soever the remark may be to the pride of birth and 
ancestry, his insulting treatment of the people, by 
which he lost so great a part of his kingdom, shows 
the son of the wise Solomon to have been a man of 
weak intellect. He was certainljr a bad poUtician, 
and from what history records of his reign, we cannot 
discover that he ever displayed any abilities as a 
general. 

8. Abijah, or Abijam, succeeded his father, Reho- 
boam, and carried on the war against Jeroboam, king 
of Israel, with considerable success. But, like his 
predecessor, he was negUgent in regard to religion, 
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«nd did nothing towards the abolition of idolatry. 
Abijah died after a prosperous reign of three year^ 
but his age is not recorded. 

9. Abijah was succeeded by his son, Asa, a reli- 
gious and virtuous prince. He nearly extirpated 
idolatry and the detestable vices which prevail^ in - 
the kingdom during the reigns of his two last pte^ 
deoessors : he was also successful in his wars with the 
neighbouring nations. In the third year of Asa*s 
reign, Bassha, a person of the tribe of Issachar, 
formed a conspiracy against Nadab, the soiTof Jero- 
boam, and having put him to death, seized on the 
throne of Israel. Having confirmed himself in bis 
usurpation by extirpating the whole house of Jero- 
boam, he commenced a war against Judah, which 
lasted the whole time of his reign. But after' the 
decease of that prince, Asa experienced no more 
attacks frcai that quarter ; for the house of Baasha 
being, like that of Jeroboam, totally exterminated, 
the troubles which arose in the kingdom of Israel, 
the conspiracies against the kings, aiifl the successive 
usurpations of the throne, prevented those sovereigns 
from undertaking any thing against the monarchy of 
Judah. Asa died aJfler a long and prosperous reign 
of ab6ut forty-one years ; and his name is recorded 
with honour in the sacred history .^ 

10. Jehoshaphat, the son of Asa, was thirty-five 
years of age when he ascended the throne ; and the 
early part of his reign appears to have passed in 
peace, excepting the expedition which he undertook 
against the Syrians of Bamolh-gilead, in conjunction 
with Ahah, king of Israel, who there lost his life. 
After the death of Ahab, Jehoshaphat entered into 
an aUiance with his successor, and lent him his aid 
agisitist the king of Moab, who had rebelled a^nst 
Israel, and refused to pay the accustomed tribute. 
The long of Edom joined die confederacy, and the 
diiee laagB havn^ invdded the Moabitish territories 



d€8troyod all the towoe, filM up the weU»» cut down 
the trees, and laid waste the whole country, a cruel 
node of carrying on war, but perfectly conformable 
to the spirit of those barbarous aces. While those 
horrid aevastatioDa were taking pwe, the king oC 
Moab took bis son, whwi be nad designed for his 
successor, and offered him in s^icrifice to his god-^-a 
horrible but curious fact, showing to what absurdities 
mi impieties ignorance, superstition, and idolatry, 
QAQ lead the^ human mind. 

. 11. Jeboshaphat was successful in all his wars, and 
jujieious . in the measures of his government. He 
almost whoUy extirpated the few remains of idolatry 
vUd) had been left in the preceding rrign, and sent 
topcbers into every part of his kingdom to instruct 
^people in the doctrines and precepts of the Mo* 
Wed law. He appointed judges for the different 
ptyvinces, and gave them strict ordei^ to administer 
sapsrtial justice to his subjects. He also made an 
attempt to revive the lucrative trade which Solomon 
had formerly carried on with the countries of Tarshish 
and Ophir, and constructed for that purpose a fleet at 
£rion..^ber« But this design cud not succeed, 
although we are ignorant of the cause of its failure. 
The aacared history informs us that the fleet never put 
to Ilea, a»d that the ships were broken up, but does 
BOt say jEbr what reason, or by what accident. It is 
not, however, an improbable conjecture, that Jehosha^ 
pbtt opuld not, or at least did not, like Solomon, pror 
^re Tynan mariners, and it is certain that the Jews 
vere not skilled either in ship building or navigation, 
b that case it is evident that the vessels might lie till 
^T rotted in the harbour, before they could be pro* 
Imy manned. Although this monarch cultivated 
^duously the arts of peace, in which ha chiefly* 
d^hted, he took care to be always prepared for war> 
*&d placed strong garrisons in all tne fortified cities 
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of Judah,. so that they could not be surprised by ah 
enemy. 

12. The statement of his military force ^ven in the 
17th chapter of the 2nd book of Chronicles, where if 
is said to have amounted to one million one hunditd 
and sixty thousand men, has furnished matter of dis* 
pute to commentators, and of ridicule to infidds. 
Some have imagined this enumeration to be. an erwif 
proceeding irom the carelessness of transcribers ; but 
the supposition is improbable, as it is stated under fife* 
distinct heads, and not in one total. The diffictdtj^ 
however, may be easily removed, and the matter ^. 
plained. 

16. It would certainly stagger the behef of the 
most zealous Jew or Christian, to suppose that lo 
enormous a military force was kept constantly ent 
bodied, especially as the scripture says, " These 
waited on the king, besides those whom the king pdt 
in the fenced cities throughout all Judah.^' WitlKNft 
mentioning the difficulty, or rather the impossibility 
of procuring supplies of provisions, it is evident thit 
such a multitude of soldiers could not have been pv^ 
vided with quarters in Jerusalem, perhaps not evei 
if the whole city had been converted into barracksi 
It therefore appears that this passage of scripture tt 
intended to furnish a statement of the number of men 
able to bear arms in Jehoshaphafs kingdom. It 
would ^ be absurd to suppose that they were alt 
kept constantly embodied : they seem to have beet 
formed into a sort of militia, some of them alternately 
garrisoning the fortified cities, while the corps here 
enumerated were, at stated times, mustered at Jerusa^ 
lem or in its vicinity, and probably furnished by turns 
a guard for the king and the capital. History, both 
sacred and profane, often speaks of armies, the num* 
bers of which would be absolutely incredible were they 
supposed to be kept for any long time in arms ; for in 
many cases it is easy to perceive that neither the 
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extent nor population of the countries to which they 
belonged, was sufficient to furnish or maintain such 
multitudes of regular troops. But it must be remem- 
bered, that in the ages of remote antiquity, every able 
bodied man was regarded as a soldier ; and this con- 
oderation wilF remove every difficulty relating to this 
statement of the military force of the kingdom of 
Judah. 

14. Jehoshaphat died at the age of sixty, after a 
ptogperous and glorious reign of twenty-five years. 
He was one of the*best and most powernil of all the 
HKmarchs that sat on the throne of Judah, after the 
ten tribes became a separate kingdom. As a religious 
jpnnce, and a sound poKtician, his name will stand 
ugh in the estimation of those who attentively peruse 
tbe annals of his reign. 

15. Jehoram succeeded his father, Jehoshaphat, at 
the age of thirty-two, the period of life in which the 
powers both of the body and mind have just attained 
their full vigour. But his reign formed a disgusting 
Qontrast to that of his predecessor, and the Slst chap- 
ter of the 2nd book of Chronicles exhibits a Jiorrible 
delineation of his actions and character. He put all 
Ms brothers to death, with several others of the prin- 
cipal men of Judah, and introduced idolatry again 
into the kingdom. Perhaps his crimes might be in 
pot owing to the influence of his wife, who was the 
daughter of Ahab, the most wicked of all the kings 
of Israel. This supposition, however, if it be true, 
as it is obscurely intimated in the scripture, cannot 
exculpate Jehoram ; but it may afford a useful lesson 
both to princes and private men, by showing them 
that, in matrimonial connexions, a good disposition, 
and a virtuous education, outweighed all other advan- 
tages, and ought to hold the first place in their con- 
secration. 

16. This prince was not less- unfortunate than 
irreligious. In his reign the Edomites, wbo \\^\sstv^ 
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been tributary to Judah, revolted, and estib&dicd 
their independence. The Philistines and the Anf 
bians invaded his kingdom, pilla^^ his palaoe» awl 
killed or carried into captivity his wives and all Ik 
sons excepting the youngest, by whom he was after* 
wards succeecfed. At length divine vengeance avd^ 
took the tyrant himself: he was seized with a diaease 
in the intestines, which tormented him during tw 
years, and at last became so violent that hia mwek 
droppe<^ out Thus died the wicked son of Ar 
vurtuous Jelioshapbat, at the age of forty, after I 
detestaUe r^gn. It seems that respect for the 
house of David was the only consideration that in- 
duced the nation to tolerate his vices ; for the ncnd 
history informs us, that although he was buried^ il 
Jerusalem, he was excluded from the sepulchre of the 
kings. 

17. Ahaziah, tlie son of Jehoram, was twenty-tWD 
years of age at his accession. His reign of only one 
year'*s duration was sufficiently long to develope hn 
cliaiacter ; for he followed the bad examples of hb 
&ther, and the pemidous counsels of his mother ; and 
being brought up in one of the most vicious of ooiu1% 
his conduct was conformable to his education. HcM 
may be observed a remarkable discrepancy betwaea 
the 8tli diapter of the Snd book of Kings, and tht 
22nd of the 2nd of the Chronicles. In the former it 
is said that Ahaziali was twenty-two, and in the laittor 
that he was forty^two years of age when he eonw 
menced' his reign : the first must be regarded aa the 
right account^ the latter as an error of transcribers or 
translators. For as Jehoram was thirty-*two years flf 
age when he ascended the throne, and reigned only 
eight years, he could be no more than forty at the 
time of his decease : it was consequently impoasiUe 
that Ahaziah should be then forty-two, as in that am 
he would have been older than his father ; and it is 
much to be lamented that our common translaticsi .cf 
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a^'VMe waa so negligently made. Again in the 
!t6Ch verse of the 8th chapter of the %nd book of 
Kings, Athaliah is said to have been the mother of 
Ahftziah, and daughter of Omri, king of Israel, and 
consequently isister of Ahab. The same account of 
Athaludi is given in the SSnd chapter of the Snd book 
of Chronicles ; but in the 6th verse of the preceding 
diapter, Jehoram, the father of Ahaziah, is said to 
have had the daughter of Ahab to wife. If, there- 
fore, here be no mistake respecting names, Jehoram 
arast have espoused both a daughter and a sister of 
Ahab, whiQh it is scarcely reasonable to suppose. 

18. One of those revolutions or changes of dynasty 
wUdh frequently took place in the kingdom of Israel, 
prDved fatal to Ahaziah, king of Judah. The divine 
jQStice at length overtook the house of Ahab. His 
son, Jehoram, or Joram, adhering to the vices of his 
fiither, and of his corrupt and impious court, Jehu, 
one of his military ofncers, formed a conspiracy 
against him, put him to death,' and totally exter- 
mmated the family of Ahab, which was notorious for 
its erimes. At this critical juncture, Ahaziah, being 
on a visit to his relative, Joram, king of Israel, was 
invfdved in the massacre. Thus ended the short 
reign of Ahaziah, who sat only one year on the 
throne of Judah. 

19. On the death of this prince, his mother, Atha- 
I, usurped the sovereignty, and put to death all the 

p r ip ces of the Hood royal, except her grandson, 
Jehoa^h, or Joash, the son of the late king Ahaziah. 
^This prince being only an infant was concealed by his 
aunt, and thus escaping the massacre, remained six 
years in the temple under the care of Jehoiada, the 
priest Whether Athaliali woidd have put her infant 
gnmdson to death, may be considered as doubtful ; 
foir by that unnatural conduct, she must have deprived 
faerjseif of the hope of seeing any of her postentv sit 
on the throne ; but it is impossible to say what civicve^ 
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may result from ah unbridled amfoiuv^u. ^itf^trf^ 
haa seized on the throne^ and was resolved to reign 
during her life : she would, therefore, undoubtedly 
have either destroyed him or kept him in close cus- 
tody, in order to continue her usurpation. 

^0. During six years Athaliah enjoyed her usurped 
authority. But Joash having now attained to the age 
pf seven years, Jehoiada, the priest, by a well <xmi- 
.certed plan, effected what in modem language would 
be called a counter-revolution. Having formed a 
numerous and powerful party, he placed the young 
prince on the throne, and put Athaliah to death— a 
just retribution for her multiplied cripes. 

21. The first part of the reign of Joash was happy 
and prosperous. His benefactor, Jehoiada, was his 
principal counseUor, and under his prudent direction 
he pursued the paths of religion and virtue : he made 
a considerable progress in the extirpation of idolatry, 
which had, since the reign of the great and good king 
Jehoshaphat, taken deep root in Judah ; and he also 
repaired the temple, which seems to have been much 
neglected in those in'eligious times. His laudable 
conduct, however, seems to have been chiefly owing 
to the wise and Virtuous counsels of Jehoiada ; for as 
soon as that excellent man was dead, he and his sub- 
jects fell into idolatry, which was, as usual, the fore- 
runner of national calamity. * Joash also caused 
Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, to be stoned to deatfa^^ 
for no other crime than his boldness and zeal in 
exhorting the people to turn firom their transgress 
sions, and by this act of injustice and cruelty, showed 
at once his impiety to God, and his ingratitude to his 
former benefactor. Divine justice did not suffer his 
crimes to remain long unpunished. Being engaged 
in a war against Hazael, king of Syria, tJnat prince 
marched directly to Jerusalem, and compelled Joash 
to purchase an inglorious peace, with the ornaments 
and treasures of the royal palace and the temple. 
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. "iA* This monarch having reigned forty years, and 
ittained to the age of forty^seven, fell a victim to a 
r^ddal conspiracy ; and thus the termination of his 
fife was as tra^cal as his first yeard had been fortu- 
nate. 

83. Amaziah, the son of Joash, was placed on the 
throne after the assassination of his father. He was 
then in the bloom of youth, being twenty five years of 
age ; and he is one of die few Jewish kmgs on whom 
Mcred history bestows its applause. One of the first 
measures of his reign was the execution of the con- 
ipirators who had murdered his father, an act of strict 
justice as well as of filial piety. He then made several 
effints for the extinction of idolatry, which, however, 
he did not fully accomphsh ; for the people it seems 
were so strongly attached to foreign superstitions, as 
to render a complete reform very difficult. 

2db. This prince, by provoking a war with Jehoash, 
king of Israel, rushed on needles^ danger and misfor- 
tune. Amaziah met with a total defeat, and Jehoash 
having taken Jerusalem, pillaged the temple as well 
as the royal palace. The reign of Amaziah terminated 
HI a catastrophe similar to that of his predecessor. A 
conspiracy was formed against him ; and although he 
attempted to save his life by flight, the conspirators 
pursued him to Lachish, where they took him, and 
put him to death. He was fifty-four years of age, 
and had reigned twenty-nine years, when he fell by 
rebellious hands. 

^. After the death of Amaziah, his son, Azariah, 
or Uzziah, tlien only sixteen years of age, was pro- 
diumed king by the people of Jerusalem. The first 
part of his reign was exceedingly prosperous : he was 
victorious over his enemies on every side : he had a 
numerous and well regulated army : he built many 
new fortresses, and added new fortifications to the 
city of Jerusalem : in a word, his friendship was 
coiurted and his enmity dreaded by all his neighbours. 
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Amidst this ^spUy of regal pow«r, he pod attention 
to husbandry, and managed the crown lands to great 
advantage ; for we find in the. 26th chapter of the 
Snd book of Chronicles, that *^ He had much cattle 
in the low country and in the plains, husbandmen 
also, and yine dressers in the mountains.'^ 

26. During a considerable time Uzziah was one of 
the most powerful and magnificent kings that had 
reigned either in Judah or Israel, since the days of 
Solomon. Every one however is not capable of enjoy- 
ing prosperity with moderation ; and this prince qeem 
to hate been r^idered haughty and proud by his good 
fortune. Considering himself above all continj^ he 
attempted a gross infringement af the constitulioA hj 
usurpmg the office of the priesthood; and while u 
the act of burning incense in the temple, he irai 
smitten with the leprosfy. Those who were offieted 
with this dreadful disease, were by the law excluded 
from society. U2ziah, therefore, retired from the 
administration of public affairs, which being commit- 
ted to his son, Jotham, that prince governed Judah 
in the quality of regent, during the remainder of his 
fiither^s Kfe. Uzzian died at the age of sixty-eislil^ 
afler a reign of fifly*two years, in which the Ida^doo 
had flouriHied, and religion remained in the same 
state as under his predecessor. 

27. This prince was succeeded by his son, Jothatn, 
who ascended the throne at twenty-five years of Bge^ 
and afler his accesnon pursued the same measiffes as 
during his regency. Religion continued in the same 
state as in the preceding reign ; but Jotham completed 
the repairs of the temple ; and following the plans of 
his father, Uzziah, he continued to fortify and embil> 
lish Jerusalem, besides building several new dtiea and 
fortresses. He was also succesfffid in war, and len* 
dered the Ammonites tributary. He died at the Bgt 
of forty-one, after a prosperous reign of sixteen yean; 

9 
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and he is numbered amongst the good kings of 
Judah. 

28. He was succeeded by his son, Ahaz, a prince 
of a very different character. He was twenty years 
of age at his accession ; and from his youth he might 
have expected a long life and reign. But insteaa of. 
following the example of his three late predecessors, 
he moddUed his conduct on that of the kings of Israel, 
and deviated into the grossest idolatry. His reign 
was not less inglorious than impious : his armies were 
defeated by those of Israel and Syria ; and he ^vas 
dbliged to rob the temple and the royal palace of a 
port of their treasures, to enable him to purchase an 
meffectual aid of the king of Assyria. But the life of 
this infamous prince was not protracted to a great 
Inigth. V He died at the age of thirty-six, after an 
uiiprosperous reign of sixteen years ; and although he 
was buried at Jerusalem, he was not admitted into the 
royal sepulchre. 

29. Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, was twenty-five 
years of age when he ascended the throne. Instead 
of following the example of his wicked and idolatrous 
fiither, he chose for his pattern David, the illustrious 
founder of the Jewish dynasty. Not contenting him- 
self with placing religion on the same footing as it had 
been in the reigns of Jehoshaphat, Amaziah, Uzziah, 
and Jotham, he restored the worship of God to it& 
original purity, and completely eradicated every trace 
of idolatry. Having accomphshed this grand design, 
he summoned the people to keep the feast of the pass- 
over at Jerusalem. Numerous sacrifices were offered 
during the seven days of this solemn festival: the 
king furnished a thousand bullocks and seven thou- 
sand sheep, to which number a thousand of the former 
and ten thousand of the latter kind of victims, were 
added by the most, opulent of his subjects. All these 
were sacrificed according to the rites of the Mosaical 
law ; and ^ce the time of Solomon, the capital oi^ 
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Judoa hftd never exhibited so splendid a ieli|pooi 
spectacle. 

SO. ReligioD and virtue draw down the bkoiDf^ of 
heaven both on rulers and private persoDs, on natieo* 
and individuals : this was experienoed hj Haaddsli 
and his foibjeots. Sennaoherib, king of Amynaj bn^ 
ing invaded the Jewish territories) sent RahshAshy 
one of his geneeals, with an amy against JcmsalcB) 
while he himself waa occupied in the siege of Laolwk 
The Assjrrian commander sent to Hesekieh af£ in8»* 
lent and impioua summons, requirii^ him to soiw 
render ; ana endeavoured to intimidate the J«widi 
monarch by represendng to him^ that none of ihi^ 
gods of the neighbouring nations had beoi aUe tfr 
deliver their rnvrshippers out of the hand of the kingi 
of Assyria. He ako addressed the peo[de who hid 
assembled in crowds upon the walk of the<<»ty, il 
order to terrify them into submission. This a»ba» 
was filled with blasphemies against the God of Israeli 
^' Wlio/^ said he, ^' are thc^ among all the .gods of tke 
nations that have deliverea th^ country oat of vaim 
hand, that the Lord should dd&ver Jerufwdem out of 
mine hand.**^ The people, however, made him » 
answer. He therefore returned to give an account of 
his proceedings to Sennacherib^ who sent him back 
with 'orders to repeat the summons in these terms: 
^^ I^et not thy God in whom thou trustest deceiva 
thee, sayincT, Jerusalem shall not be delivered inl» 
the hand or the king of Assjrria. Behold thou hast 
heard what the kings of Assyria have done to> dl 
lands, by destroying them uttedy ; and sbalt thou be 
delivered ? have the gods of the nations deliveted 
them which my fathers^ have destroyed f^ These blas- 
phemous expressions were in perfect conformity widi 
the genius of polytheism : the Pagans believed that 
every country, disjtrict, and city, had its particufan* 
deity; and even when mankind began to be mors 
enlightened, although the Grecian philosopliers ac* 



kaotvfedgcd tb^ esdsteiice' oT one supusBie SDu ctenul 
Beings, inairv of them still supposed the gon^rnnent 
of ihe vromto be left to gods of ait inferi6r natare, 
and that not otdj ererj countrjv but eteiy city was 
under the diarge of some partieular diyinity. The 
kbg of Assyria, tjieriefoiie, undoubtecBy thou^t that 
the Grod of Israd was one of diose local cleities, and 
not more aUe to protect fats worshippers than die 
gods of the other nadom, whom be and his pr&- 
decessorv had subdued. But the result of bis expe- 
dition tstv^g^ him a very different lesson. 

91. On the first approach of the enemy,. Rc2ekiidi 
liad taken every measore that hcnnan pcdicy could 
si^gest, to'embairass the invaders, and enable Jem* 
salem to sustain a long idege : he had consulted his 
mistecis and generals,, he had repaired t^e walls and 
fortifications ot the citj^ filled up the welU in the 
stitrounding country, and prepared a great quantity 
of asms*. His conduct hi this respect merits tKe 
highest approbation, and affords this useful ^nd 
important fesson, tlmt in all our undert^n^ we 
ought to ap&pt every human means in. order to insure 
sticcess, and then to implore the blessing of God upon 
our endeavours^ and with full resignation to his will, 
rely on his wisdom and goodness fbr the result. 

38. S^ch was the oinduct of the Jewish monarch 
at litis- alarming crisis. While the king of Assyria was 
ponoring fortii his Uasjdiemous menaces, Hezekiah, 
who. had completed his preparations for a vigoipus 
resistance, soncited by fervent prayer the protection 
of heaven. His supplication was not in vain : the 
sQpteme Ruler of the universe looked dowti on the 
distress of his servant, and caused the enterprise of 
Sennacherft) to terminate in a fatal catastrophe. 
Whether lightning, or the hot wind called Saniel, 
comiilg from the Arabian deserts^ or a sudden ma- 
lady, or whatever other natural cause might be 
employed as the instrument on this occasion, the 
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brought fix)m their own countries; arid the sacred 
Jristory infonns us that " they feared the Lord, and 
worsbpped their own gods." But it appears that 
before the return of the Jews from Babylon, the 
Samaritans had renounced idolatiy and worshipped 
only the Grod of Israel. In proifiess of time they 
adopted the whole law of Moses as contained in the 
Pentateuch, which they considered as the only insjnred 
book, and rejected all the historical and prophetical 
pttts of the scripture. In regard to the observance of 
file law, they were in many particulars' more strict than 
the Jews themselves ; but they differed from them in 
one great point : they regarded mount Gerizim, and 
not Jerusalem, as the chief place of worship ; and on 
that mountain they offered their sacrilSces and cele* 
hrated their solemn festivals. They were always at 
enmity with the Jews, by whom they were hated and 
desfnsed as mongrels and heretics. When the Jewidi 
iftonarchy was at length restored by the Asmonean 
princes, the Samaritans were reduced under its scep- 
tre, and from that time their country composed a part 
6£ the kingdom of Judea. But afthougn their poli- 
tical distinctions had ceased, thdir religious differences 
omtinued ; and in regard to divine worship, there was 
never any communication between the Samaritans 
and the Jews. After this digression, which the reader 
will perceive to be necessary, in order to exhibit the 
origin and religious principles of a people which makes 
so conspicuous a figure in the Jewish mstory, we shall 
resume our narrative, and follow the dynasty of David 
to its final extinction. 

86. Hezekiah was succeeded by his son, Manasseh, 
who-was only twelve years of age when he ascended 
the throne of Judah. From ms youth it might be 
supposed that his first deviations from religion and 
virtue, were owing to the influence of evil counsellors ; 
but his progress in wickedness kept pace with his 
advancement in years ; and a great part o£ l^ xts^gx 
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formed a detestable <Mmtra6t with tbatof biapknuaad 
prospeioufi predeoessor. He sunk into the fisost giM 
imd absurd iddatry : he even set up idols in tbcf tei»- 
pl? wbieh Soloiooii h«d dedicated to tbe w^rahipcf 
JehovBfa^ the only true God; and ia this aet «f 
impiety he »urpafi«ed all the other idolatoDus kkigi «f 
JihW}!* The scripture says that '^ he laade Juddii 
imi (b^ ifvbalHtaotf 4^ ^^usal^a to «rr^ and I0 ^ 
v<trfi9 thfltt tbe heiUbeM whom the Lord bad de6tsoy«d 
fcefinre Ibe <$hikli9en <^ Israd.*" His wickedneis^ mom- 
0f¥&ty 4ifi not senaiu vopuoiahed. He «ras aaaJe 
srispo^ b^^ tba Asmriant, 'who kiaded bka inlli 
lettera^ am imnured nin in a dungeon. This aevore 
lehastiseBietit had a most beneficial ^effi^t : be biUDbM 
bimfidf befcM u offendbd God; and cried to him ftr 
AiercY in the spiril; ^f siiieem repentaiiiee : Ina pmycr 
«ras oeaid : be wns liberated by bis eBfetoiesy aad 
reMoned to bis throne. The partieulars of Ibel^ 
ianuttactioiis are not reooided in tbe scriptures : Yciy 
Itttle light is thrown upoa tliem by Joscphus ; aadlbe 
jrdgn (tt Manasseh 10 one of the most obscure periods 
of the Jewish history. His subsequent conduet 
riiowed the sincerity of his conversion : he ahro|0iled 
his fixmer acts, aix>lished idolatry, and re-estabbsbsd 
the worship of Jdiorah* He also added some new 
fiirtificatioBs to the city of Jerusalem^ and plM^ 
atixMig orrifons in the different fortresses of his ki% 
dkMB. This prince died at the age of sixty-a^viSB^ 
aofiter a reij^ in fifty-five years, of which the latter psft 
tras as religious and exemplary, as the former bad befn 
impious and detestable. 

S7» Amon, the son of Manasseh, aseended the 
throne at twenty years of age. His conduct was iw 
knitatioii of that of his fiither in the first part of bas 
rei^t be itolished the Jewish worship and rcHMtaUisb' 
fid idolatry. Having in a sbcxrt time filled up the msift- 
aure of hu crimes, he was miurdered by coneqNTators 
ai the age of twenty-two, after a reign of oofy tw9 



yeaxB, which haid dispbyed an troiform scene of itn- 
fuetj and wickedness. 

t8^ The assassmation of this unhappy prince e^dt* 
:ed die indignation of the pec^e, who put the conspi- 
iBtorft to ifeath, tad placed on the Ulrone hii^ son, 
Jofiiab, a minor of ei^t years of age. This youi^ 
monarch seems to have early imbibed die principlira 
«f rcBgioB and virtua He had Hot rdign^ more 
than dght years^ when he began iseriouidy to think at 
-ntirpating idcJatry, and aH his pland wetie success 
Adiy carried into executton. Havu^ aboHshed the 
worship of idols, he cauied the tettlpie of J<6rusalem 
to toaAsrj^ a thorough renair ; and m th^ eighteenth 
war of his ragn wa6 htM a solemn passdrer, wliich 
tat magtt^eimce and the numbeir of sacrifides, exceed- 
«d all that had been M«n tAat^ dta days of Solomon, 
wt axcapdi^ «yen that of Heft«Mah. 

$9^ During a ^Mriod dP thiirty yi^ars, the n^gn 
af JoMh passed in peace; but an imprudent step 
which he took brou^t it to a tra^cal doite. The 
Jewidh monarchy waA then in a critical situation: 
the two neighbouring, kii^dins of Egypt and 
Babylon were often at war with each Other; and 
Aat of Judah^ placed by it^ geogknphical position 
faetikraeii two so powetftd rivals^ found it difficult to 
maintain its neutrality. At the period Uiidbr conid- 
d«ratiott) the Babylonian interest seemd to huv^ prt^ 

S^nderated at t^e court of Jeruiialem. Phai-^ 
ad3oh, king of E^ypt^ having isht^red Adia, uTAs 
marching towaatdi thta Euphrateb in order lb attack 
tte Babykmiann. Tha ^^i;^ mdfiiu*ch tx)ok the field 
in order to atvest his plrogmto^ The king of Egypt 
endeavoured by negoci^tion. and reihotii»ti<aiie<is to 
avert hiftt StqUSk his purpose^ detletring that he had no 
hoatila da&gna against tiim oi* his Idti^om-, and con. 
jurinff him not to rush into unne6e«iai}r hoi»tillties. 
Jimati, howttver^ Itgecting ^ j^i9c pn)pk)sals, ad- 
nuoad to the vaUey of Mi^ddo^ iirhi^ he ^ave b&ttle 
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to the Egyptian monarch, and was mortally womided 
in the action. Being carried from the fidd, he was 
brought in his chariot to Jerusalem, where he expired 
at the age of thirty-nine, after a reim of tfairU-one 
years, marked by an uninterrupted course cm pro- 
•|)erity ; and his catastrophe was universally lam^ted 
by his subjects. 

40. This excellent and celebrated monarch wafi 
succeeded by his son, Jehoahaz, who was twenty- 
three years of age at his accession. But the war 
which Josiah had commenced against Egypt did not 
terminate with his death. Pharaoh Nechoh advanced 
to Jerusalem, where he levied a heavy contribution ; 
and having deposed Jehoahaz, who had reigned coly 
three months, he placed his brother, Eliakim, ahothci 
of the sons of Josiah, on the throne. From the time 
of David to the period now under consideration, die 
sceptre of Judah had been regularly transmitted ftom 
father to son, through a succession of fifteen kbgs, 
during a period of four hundred and forty-six yean, 
a circumstance to which the annals of very few nations 
can furnish a similar instance. 

41. Eliakim, to whom the Egyptian monarch gave 
the name of Jehoiakim, by whioi he is known in his- 
tory, was twenty-five years of age when he was placed 
on the throne. In the government of his kingdom 
he adopted the measures of the worst of his prede- 
cessors ; and if he did not completely re-establisn ido- 
latry, he at least introduced it again into Judah, and - 
countenanced its practices by his example. 

42. In the time of this prince a great change took 
place in the political state of those countries. At his 
accession the power of Egypt was predominant ; but 
before the ena of his reign the fortune of Babylon pre* 
vailed. The victorious Nebuchadnezzar, whom hea- 
ven had appointed to be an instrument of its ven« 
^eance agamst sinful nations, dispossessed the F 
tians of all their possessions in Asia, and ;co: 
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them to thdr African territory. He then attacked 
their allies and tributary states, which he brought 
successively under his domination. Amount others 
the Jewish kingdom, in consequence of its being under 
the influence of Egjrpt, felt the weight of his resent- 
ment. He marched against Jerusalem and made 
Jehoit^im prisoner. This prince sat eleven years on 
the throne of Judah, and his reign was equally wicked 
and unprosperous. 

43. He was succeeded by his son, Jehoiachin^ 
whose age, acccnrding to the book of Kings, was 
^ghteen, although in the Chronicles he is said to have 
b^n only ei^ht years old at his accession. This discre^ 
pancy is owmg to the mistake of transcribers : nothing 
mdeed is more common in history than errors in 
numerical statements* The matter, however, is here 
of very little importance; for after he had reigned 
three months, Nebuchadnezzar carried him away to 
Babylon, with the principal persons of his court, and 
ten thousand of his best soldiers, besides all the best 
workmen in the different mechanical arts, the former 
in order to prevent a revolt, the latter to aid in the 
building and embellishment of Babylon, which he 
was endeavouring to render the most superb city in 
the world. He also pillaged the temple and the royal 
palace of their treasures, and thus having enfeebled 
and impoverished the Jewish kingdom, he placed on 
the throne Mattaniah, another son of Josiah, and uncle 
of Jehoiachin, and changed his name to Zedekiah* 

44. This last and most unfortunate king of the 
family of David, was twenty-one years of age when 
he ascended the degraded throne ; and he adopted tlie 
measures of those wicked princes, who had, by their 
crimes, reduced it to this state of degradation. The 
Jewish nation and its kings had repeatedly violated 
in the most flagrant manner the law of Jehovah, and 
had been repeatedly forgiven. The long forbearance 
i>f Crodp and the readiness with which he had par-* 

E 6 
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doiMct thor tranagreflBioBi^ kaidened dwni in iMt 
wkktdnefm, to that th«y seem to have made the 
diTiiM goodneas a tubjcct of mockery. But kt k 
0fer be remembered that if sin ^^goxpet fot a nasoii, 
the day of account comes at last. Of this the Jews 
had b^ frequently warned by the prophets, but hid 
despised or neglected the awnil admonition. Bat at 
)eim*th they had filled up the measure of their imquity ( 
ana the time came when they were to (eA the aemit 
vei^eanee of an ofiended "Deity, 

45. The almi^ty and ommseient Being who 
governs the world makes use o£ human Mgsney ; so 
uiat wicked men bring ruin on themselves often i^k- 
out mxj apptirent interpontion of heaven. Zedekiah 
Kad recrived the crown of Judah from the hand of j 
the Babyloniffli monarch, on the conditions of paying ' ^ 
tribute, and acknowledging alkgianee to him as the 
pammount soyereign, and he had swcnn by the august 
name of Jehovah that he would adhere to the treaty. 
But he no socmar considered himself as fimW esta- 
Mished on the throne, than he falsified his oath, imd 
forming an alliance with E^pt, set at defiance the 
power of Babylon. Nebua>adnezzar, in order to 
punish this perady, marched with a formidable army 
mto Judea, and laid siege to Jerusalem. The Jews^ 
terrified by the menaces of the prophet Jeremiah, who 
declared in the most unequivocal manner that they 
and their city should fall into the hands of the Baby* 
lonians, began to take measures whic^ se^sied to 
indicate a spirit of repentance for their transgressions, 
particularly for their oppression of the poor, and a 
desire of appeasing the divine indignation. 

46. It must here be remembered, that although 
the country of Canaan had been at first equitably 
divided amongst the Israelites, and the perpetual 
alienation of their lands provided against by the law, 
yet the rights of primogeniture, and a variety of other 
circumstances, had concurred to produce, during $ 



Mriod of mbhi th«l «ig)it hiindresA ^itets, a gteat 
llteqtMlity of fortuiies. It ttiay also be prestxtned that 
in tibe irreli^c»Ufl times whidi had so oneA oceirtml, 
the law against afienatiotis, as wdl as other laws df the 
MtMideal <x)de, might hate been fitmieiitlv ii^ttgcd, 
Abd it is eertain that in the reigti m Zedekiah, and 
e¥en before his time, a great part bf the Jewish hation 
uras reduced to a state of downright potrerty, while 
large estates were possessed bj particular foritifies. 
The fiftieth jear, which Was called the jtilnlee« Was 
die time wheii all the mortgaged l&nds reterted to their 
^ri^nal owners or their heirs ; but this period codi- 
prised almost the life of a whole generatioti, and many 
were in the mean while reduced through debt and 
poverty to a state of bondage to their editors. In 
ffdch cases the law had also made a provision, that 
ever^ one should, after six years of servitude, r^ffsdn 
his hfaerty at the commencement of the seventh ; jmt 
this law had been entirely set aside, and. the rich hdd 
the poor in perpetual bondage. 

47. Such was the state of Jewish society when 
Nebuchadnezzar laid aege to Jerusalem. Tne great 
and opulent, however, being intimidated bjr the 
denunciations of the prophet, and still more by the 
presence of the Babylonian army before their walls, 
uberated their bondmen and bondwomen whom they 
had detained beyond the legal term of their servitude. 
But their ally, the king of Egypt, advancing with a 
numerous army to their assistance, obliged the Baby-» 
fenians to raise the siege ; and on this favourable 
change in their affairs, the wealthy and powerful Jews 
showed the insincerity of their oondupt. Conceiving 
themselves to be delivered from all dmger, they com- 
pelled those whom they had liberated to return into 
tiondage, and ridiculed Jeremiah, who constantly 
assured them that the enemy would recommence the 
fli^. In the mean while Nebuchadnezzar defeated 
tSie Egyptians, and, having forced them to retire into 
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their own country, a^pin investEd Jerusalem. Tbe 
siege was carried on with great vigour ; but the city 
was obstinately defended. The cabals of the court of 
Zedekiah, the turbulence and.obstinacy of the Jewish 
rulers, . the delusive predictions of the false prophets, 
and the ill treatment of Jeremiah, are detailed in the 
book that bears his name. And from several pas- 
sages it appears that the authority of the king was 
nearly lost amidst the imperious dictates of the nobl^ 
who pushed him on to his and their own ruin. 

48. After the siege of Jerusalem had continued 
eighteen months, the city was taken by assault. The 
king and his principal warriors made an attempt to 
escape, but most of them were overtaken and slain. 
Zedekiah being taken by his pursuers, was brought 
before the Babylonian monarch, who caused his sons 
to be slain before his face, ^nd then ordered his eyes 
to be put out. Thus the reign of Zedekiah ter- 
minated in a dreadful catastrophe when he was only 
thirty-two years of age, after he had sat nearly eleven 
years on the throne of Judah ; and with his fall the 
sovereignty of the royal house of David expired, 

49. The treatment which this unfortunate prjboce 
met with from Nebuchadnezzar was brutal and severe ; 

• but it was the punishment of penury, treason, and 
ingratitude, crimes which, in a private person, would 
in every country be deemed worthy of death. The 
king of Babylon had placed him on a throne, which in 
all probability he would otherwise never have ascended. 
Zedekiah had sworn by the God of Israel that he 
would fulfil his engagements with that monarch ; but 
as soon as he thought the opportunity favourable to 
his design, he falsified his oath, entered into an allianoe 
with.I^ypt, the avowed enemy of Babylon, and 
revolied against his great benefactor. The slaughter 
of his sons for the faults of their father, for they must 
have been too young to take a very active part in the 
rebellion, was in the highest degree cruel and unjust. 
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Bm as to ZedekidI himself, it is no wonder that^ in a 
Wbarous age, a haughty and imperious conqueror 
should take a severe vengeance on a perjured and 
rebellious prince, whom the most sacrda oaths could 
not bind, nor the greatest benefits render grateful. 

50. By the orders of Nebuchadnezzar me walls^ of 
Jerusalem were demolished ; the temple and the royal 
palace were burned to the ground ; and all the nch 
ornaments and treasures which they contained were 
carried to Babylon. All the principal persons, with 
the men most fit for war, and all the smiths, car- 
penters, and other skilful workmen were removed to 
Babylon, in order to augment the population of that 
extensive capital, and assist in the great works which 
Nebuchadnezzar was constructing. Jerusalem, thus 
despoiled of her wealth, her splendour, and her inha- 
bitants, was left a heap of ruins, nine hundred and 
four years after the egress of the Israelites out of 
£gypt, four hundred and sixty-seven from the esta- 
blishment of David on the throne of Judah, and four 
hundred and sixteen years after the dedication of the 
temple by Solomon. 

51. After taking vengeance on those whom he 
deemed the most ^ilty, Nebuchadnezzar adopted 
lenient measures with regard to the lowest class of 
people. These he left in peace to cultivate the lands 
which, it seems, they held of the crown of Babylon, 
although we are ignorant of the nature and mode of 
their tenure. And it is not improbable that the poor 
were as happy in this situation, as they had been 
under the oppression in which they had been held by 
their opulent and powerful countrymen. 

52. The king of Babylon had placed a Jewish 
governor, named Gedaliah, over the people who were 
left in the land. But Ishmael, a prince of the bk>od 
royal, with several other persons of note who had 
escaped from the enemy at the captinre of Jerusalem, 
killed Gedaliah, and aU, both Jews and Babylomans^ 
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that were with hina «l Mispioh) and dunked dwsf all 
the inhabitants of the place, in the deAga «f UMiliDg 
itnto the ooontr v of the Ammaniteis^. Th^se tAp&yt% 
were rescned by Johanan, another popular leader 
amongst the Jews. This man collected a great mm- 
het of his countrytnen, Who^ like hiistsdf, were deter- 
mined not to sumnit to the Babylonians, and famng 
the propfcet iiareaa$h idong with them, took r^«rge 
in Egypt 

We bare now beheld the once flourisl^ng honw ti 
David, passing thtiougb a long succession of i^es and 
a variety of fortunes, to its final extinction as a rotsl 
dytiasty. We shall find it difficult to oonceite 
wW motit^s could induce so many of these* Jewiidi 
soveregns and their subjects to plunge into idolatry: 
it may, however, be presumed, that the licentiousness 
of its rites, and the laxity of roomls which it permitted, 
imd sometimes even prescribed, were more s^eeaUe 
to them than the observances of their own law. Bnt 
it must be observed, throughout the whole counse 
of their bistiHy, that national sins invariably brought 
on national calamities, until at last the sun of royalty 
which had fktane with such splendour on David and 
Solomon, set in the deep g&om of obscurity, and 
Jerusalem lay prostrate' in the dust. 

Questions ^/w^ ea^unmiation. 

CHAPTER IV. 

1 . Who was Solomon's successor ? 

2, Who was Jerofboam ? 

dh H&w did BekdhoaDi drive the ten- tribes to vevek? 

4, What do we behold in this traneactioB ? 

5. What was the Israelitish nation now become ? 

6L "What consideration induced Jeroboam to establish 
idoTatry in the kingdom of Israel ? 
What king o( Egypt pillaged Jerusaleffl > 
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T- What w»» tfa» cfc a w ofr #f J i rofco a m ? 

8. What was the condacC of Abijah? 

9. Whtttw^ the character of Am? 
What did Baasha? 

la Who offmd his MD itt Mviliee? 

11. How did Jehoshaphat act in regard to reUgion? 

Who attakipled to retive the tnde to Tarnish and 
Ophir? • 

What was the proMile cutte of Ae lailiire of that 
atttmpt ? 

13. Of what was the enumention of Jehodiaphafs 
forces intended as a statement ? 

How is the statement of the Ibrces at Jeriisalcm to be 
understood ? 

I4l What was the character of Jehoahaphat ? 

1 5. What king of Judah put all his brothers to dcadi ? 
What leswB does the conauct of JehortMn Mad ? 

16. Whatmis&rtimesbefi^ Jehoram? 
How did he die ? 

17. Whose examx^ and ooonaels did Ahanah follow? 

18. What did Jehu jierform ? 

-How did Ahaziah, kine of Judah, lose his life? 

19. Who usinrped the throne after his death ? 

20. Who placed Joash on the throne ? 
Who was his principal counsellor ? 

How did Joash act with respect to religion ? 

By what action did he show his ingratitiide to hift boie- 

fiMtor? 
S2. How did Joash terminate his life? 

24. How did Amaadah rush mto danger, and what were 
the consequences ? ^ 

How did Amaziah end his life? 

25. What did Uaaiah perforai diurinr his reign ? 

26. Wfaj did he retire from public a&irs? 

27. What did Jotham pei^rm during fas reign? 
Amongst what class of kings is he pkced? 

28. Whose example did Ahaz fellow ? 
What misfortunes did he meet with ? 

$9, Whose example did Heaekiah feflopw? 

How did he act in regard to religion ? 

How mapj Tictims w?re fUmiebedfer lbs passever ? 
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9^. Who ixiraded Judeii aiid sent ait insoltii^ and blas- 
phemous summons to Hezekiah ? 

What were the notions of the pagans in legaid to the 
plurality of their gods ? 

Si. What measures did Hezekiah adopt to embaxrass 
the invaders ? 

What useful lesson may be derived from his oonduct ? 

32. What was the issue ? 

33. What was the character of Hesekiah's reign ? 

34. At what time^ and by whom^ were the ten tribes of 
Israel carried into captivity ? 

35. By whom was their country repeopled? 
Who were the Samaritans ? 

Where was their chief place. of worship ? 

36. Who surpassed ad the other kings of Judah in 
wickednes^^ and what befel him ? 

37. What was the character of Amon's reign ? 

38. At what age did Josiah undertake the extirpation 
of idolatry ? , 

39* In what situation was the Jewish monarchy ? 
How did Josiah lose his life ? 

40. Who deposed Jehoahaz ? 

How long had the sceptre of Judah passed from father 
to son? 

41. What measures did Jehoiakim adopt? 

42. What change took place in the political affairs of 
£g3rpt and Babylon in the reign of Jehoiakim ? 

Who dispossessed the Egyptians of all their territories 
in Asia? 

43. Who were carried captives from J^erusalem to 
Babylon ? 

Who placed Zedekiah on the throne of Judah ? 

44. What measures did Zedekiah adopt ? 

45. Of what kind of agency does the Almighty make 
use in governing the world ? 

What did Jeremiah declare to the Jews ? 

46. How often did the year of Jubilee occur^ and what 
was its purport ? 

What was the legal term of personal bondage an^ongst 
the Jews? 

47. What measures were taken by the opulent Jews to 
avert the divine indignation ? 
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How did they afterwards act when the Babylonians 
inarched against the Egyptians? 

48. How lonff did me siege of Jerusalem continue ? 

How was Zedekiah treated by Nebudiadnezzar ? 

With whose fall did the sovereignty of the house of 
David expire ? 

49' What were the crimes of Zedekiah ? 

50. What was the fate of Jerusalem^ its temple^ &c. ? 
How were its principal inhabitants^ men fit for war^ 

skilful' mechanics^ &c. disposed of? 

51. How were the poor of the countty disposed of? 

52. Into what country did a oonsiden9[)le number of the 
Jews retire ? 

What became of the prophet Jeremiah ? 
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Comffrmff u periai af iw& hundred and JSft^^seven years, 
from the destrudiom ^ Jerusalem ^ the Bm^kmiant, 
Jl d. CMl, to ike wiwetsian ff tke PertUm ^^mpk% by 
dleutfukrik^ Grmt, A. A. C S9(k 



The Yews tinder the Bitby- 
lofifaoi govenmeut. 

Kings of Babjftab 

ifcoMfion* 

1. Nebuchadnezzar, 1 ^^^ 
A.A.C. /^^ 

2. Evil-Merodach ... 562 

3. NerigUssar 560 

4. Laborosoarchod . . . 550 



Hematkable events of jprofime 
history. 



Servius Tullius, sixth king of 
Rome, accession, A. A. C 
578. . ^ 

Confucias, the Chinese philoso- 
pher, bom about A* A. C 
551. 



^ / Nabonadius or 1 . . ^ 
^- IBelshazzar f ^^^ 

End of the Babylonian empire, A. A. C. 538. 

N. B. The history and chronology of the Babylonian 
kings are so confused and obscure, that the years of their 
accession, and the length of their reigns, as given b^r the 
ancient historians, can only be considered as approxima- 
tions. 



The Jews under the Persian 
government. 

Kings of Persia* 

Accettioiti* 

Darius 1st, A. A. C. 538 

Cyrus 536 

Cambyses 529 

Darius lid, or 1 
Hystapes / •" 

Xerxes ^6 

Artaxerxes Lon- 1 .g . 
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Eemarkablc events of p)»fiuie 
history. 



Tarquinius Superbus, seventh 

king of Rome, acoessioo, 

A. A. C. 534. 
The Pisistratida expelled from 

Athens, A. A. C. 510. 
The Tarquins expelled from 

Rome, A. A, C. 509. 
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A.A.C J^... «3 

ArUxencn Mnfiacn 404 

Darius Ochus S6l 

Darius Codomannus 8S5 
End of the Persian 1 ^^^ 



ItemariwVIe evvaU of praftila 
history. 



T&e SpaitaBB killad at Ther- 
nmpjlm, A. A. C 48a 

Athens dratrojed by the Per- 
sian^ A. A. C 4t79* 

Athens rebuilt, A. A. C. 476. 

Commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, A. A. C. 4S1* 

Atoens triken by Ljsander, 

A» A» V^ 4ilv« 

Bfltreat of the 10/XK) Greriis 

under Xenqphmi^ 'A. A» C. 

401. 
Battle of Cherauea, A. A, C 

BBS. 
Accession of Alexander the 

Gseotf A. A« C. 536. 
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IN Ae last dmpter we oontemi^ted the melancholy 
picture of the Jewish natioB reduced to the lowest 
ttage of depresfidoD, We shall now see it gradually 
coierging to a slatef of comparative happiness, though 
sot of ^omi^ete itidependenee. 

L Conoemtng the situation of the Captive Jews in 
Babylon, few documents rieinain. It se^Bs, however, 
that th^ treatment, except ia a few cases, was not 
narked by any gttat severity. They wete in generfed 
permitted to profess aad praetise their own raigibn. 
But on SQiM particular occasions they were required 
to vcan in celebrati&ff the solemn festivals, and payiilg 
At least an exterior nomage to the idols of ' B«Ji)ylon, 
Mid on tb^r rrfuaal were exposed to cruel persecn- 
tioaa* Such was the oase in regard to the ^den 
imsge of Behis wludi Nebuohadneaaar erected in the 
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Elain of Dara. These persecutions, however, seem to 
ave been the result of court intrigue or p^ticular 
enmity, and chiefly directed against soQ^e. jdistin- 
guished persons. ' 

%, It is not to be doubted that many of the Jews 
enjoyed in Babylon all the necessaries, and even a 
very considerable share of the luxuries of life, and to 
those whose ideas did not extend beyond sensual 
objects, this would be sufficient to render them satis- 
fied with their new situation. But to men of more 
elevated minds, no delights which this world affords, 
can compensate the loss of freedom, or render a state 
of dependance agreeable. These unhappy exiles 
lamented in mournful strains the ruin of their coun- 
try, and continually directed their wishes towards 
Zion. Even physical circumstances often excite moral 
sensations, and revive local attachments. The situa* 
tion of Babylon, in a low and level country, was a 
complete contrast to that of Jerusalem, amidst lofty 
eminences, and crowned by mount Zion. And the 
Jews could not contemplate the surrounding oountxy 
of Chaldea, consisting of an uniform plain totally 
devoid of picturesque scenery, without calling to 
mind the variegated aspect of Judea, with its moull- 
tains, hills, and valleys. These contrasts helped to 
revive the remembrance of their native land, 9sA 
their former indepeadence. « By the waters ef 
Babylon,'' said they, ** we sat down and wept when 
we recollected the odamities of Zion.'' They called 
to mind the sounds of music, and the sensations of 
joy that once accompanied their solemn festivals, -and 
described &e melancholy state into which- they were 
fallen, in this pathetic expression^ ^* We hung our 
harps on the willows $" a tree in which Chaldea, like 
tnan^ other moist countries, abounded. The sacred 
writings declare in numerous passages the affection 
which the Jewish exiles entertained for their native 
a>untry, and th^ manner in whidi they beiirailed 
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dieir expatriation. The only consolation which they 
hid in the midst of their afflictions, arose from the 
various prophecies which predicted the restoration of 
Judah. 

8. At length the time of deliverance arrived. The 
Babylonians, wh(Hn heaven had used as instruments 
in punishing other wicked nations, had finished their 
iniquitous and oppressive career. They had, during 
tbe space of above eighteen years, maintained a san- 
ffinnary and unsuccessful war against the Medes and 
Fenians, commanded by the great Cyrus, who had 
stripped them of all their former conquests, reduced 
their provinces, and at length laid siege to Babylon. 
Tliat proud metropolis of the east stood in a large 
jdain, on both sides of the Euphrates, which divided 
It into two parts by running through the middle, from 
N.W. to S. E. The form of the city was an exact 
square, but ancient writers disagree in regard to its 
extent. Herodotus gives a hundred and twenty fur- 
longs, or -fifteen English miles, as the length of each 
side. Diodorus Siculus states the length of each side 
ft twelve miles; but Major Rennel, after a strict 
^vesrigation of the subject, gives it as his opinon, that 
the length of esidi side was only eight English miles 
Wid a half, and the whole circuit thirty-four miles. 
If, however, we take the least of these computations, 
the city must have been of a vast extent. It had a 
hundred gates, twenty-five on each side, all of solid 
brass ; and from each of them a straight street of about 
a hundred and fifty feet broad, extended to the cor- 
responding gate on the opposite side. The whole 
number of streets, therefore, was only fifty, twenty- 
five crossing the other Iwenty-five at right angles. 
By this intersection of the streets, the whole city was 
divided into large squares, which were cultivated as 
gardens and com fields, and which, as the soil was 
extremely rich and deep« produced abundance of pro- 
risions. Around these squares stood the housaEi, 
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wbich were not contiguous, but separated hjh^bervett' 
ing spaees ; and from the whole description, it h 
evident that the population of Babjkm was fiir fron 
being proportionate to its extent 

4. The city was sinrounded with widls, of whidbf 
aeeording to Herodotus, the thickness wa9 eightr- 
seren feet, and the height three hundred and finj 
feet ; afid most writers give us the same, or nearlr tnf 
same dimensions. These walls were built of larger 
bricksr and cemented with bitumen, a glutinous £aBr 
which issues out of the earth in several parts of tfait 
country, and in a short time grows harder dian eilber 
brick or stone : they were also fortified with two hmi^ 
dred towers, p Wat i>roper distances. The whelr 
was encompassed by a wide and deep £tdi always^ fiA 
of water ; and as the earth dug out of it served iff 
moke brick for the walls, their thickness and heigirt 
may enable us to form some judgment of the lai^ 
ness of the ditch. 

5. The breadth of the Euphrates, at the jdaoe 
where Babylon stood, is found, by the observations of 
a late traveller, Mr. Rich, to be about four hundred 
and fifty feet The banks on each side in its oourie 
through the city, were secured by strong wafis of 
brick and bitumen. Opposite to each street on both 
sides of the river was a brazen gate, with stairs lead- 
ing down to the water. These were opened by day, 
but carefully shut at night Over . the Euphrates^ 
nearly in the middle of the dty, was a bridge, at ibfi 
ends of which were two royal palaces, the old palace 
on the cast side, and the new palace on the west nde 
of the river : the first took up four, and the latter 
nine of the squares abovementioned. The temple of 
Belus, commonly supposed to have been origmally 
the famous tower of ^abel, and only repaired and 
embellished by Nebuchadnezzar, stood close by the 
old palace, and occupied one of the squares. 

6. Such was the city of Babylon when invested by 
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dbe Medea and PcnMUM. The walls were of such 
bcUit and thieknesfl^ and cnocmipassed bj so wide 
aaddeep ditches, that it was deemed impfc^gnriile; 
aid the vast Quantities of pra^isioiis laid up m tiie 
B MgasuA CB, besides wiMit the sspdens and Selds widmi 
the dty waie capable of promeiii^ enabled it to defy 
the attacks off faimae. Whea the siege had eontmued 
taa ^«ai«, the besiegers had not been able to make 
asj mnoessioii on t^ose forraidable fbrttfoations ; and 
thebesieffsd ftoai the^top of their wrils detided thrir 
iseffsetou eflbrtB. At length, however, (^jrus, the 
Ptaiao geseval, bring knftntned by deaa'ters, that a 
sotenm festivid was appreaehinff, on in^ich the BabT'- 
kiWM >.mFe iieeuM^ (.^ the day «»d^ 
indtimlceMiess and debaueheiy, l^fned a project, of 
^dach the suecesrful execution showed his sagacity as 
a military conmander. 

% T)ie4wevft>wing8 of the Euphrates, espedaify at 
tlletinie of the melttngof the snows on the mountnns 
^Aaxnesna^ had often dene considerable damage, not 
palv in the adjaoent country, bat even in the city of 
Bdbylon^ To prevent these inundations, canals iiad 
Wa cut on the east ride of the river, by whridii the 
i^Qadamt waters were conveyed to the Tims before 
they reached the dty. On the west side of the 
BM]phrates was also dug a vast basin or lake, said to 
htse been thirty-five feet in depth, and a- btmdred 
^i H3Bty miles in circuit, an extent, however, whidi 
sonns to be incredible ; and the account of Herodotoii 
^QBiuft iirvohie some mistake, as it is highly improbable 
^ot so nMfich fertile ground would have beev wasted. 
I^s lake, whatever were its dimensions^^ conranmi- 
cated with the Euphrates by a cana], and answered 
^douWe purpose of receiving theowerflowings of the 
^^j and of serving as -a reservoir, from which the 
^"tors were let out- in«dry seasons 'for the support of 
<^<^ and the irrigation ot the land« 
& On the evening of the fi^val*, Cyrus sent a 
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detachment to the head of the canal leading from the 
Euphrates to the great lake, with orders to cut down 
at an appointed hour, the bank oi: dam. He also 
(Ntlered the canals on die east side of the river to be 
opened at the same time. He then sent two strong 
detachments to the points where the Euphrates enter* 
ed, and where it Im the city. After aH the canals 
were opened, the river was soon drained ; . and the 
troops entering the channel, according to their orders, 
found the gates on its banks left open, in consequence 
of the general disorder of that riotous night. Penetrat- 
ing without opposition into the heart of the city, both 
the detachments met at the royal palace, where the 
king, Belshazzar, was ^ving a sumptuous feast to the 
Babylonian grandees, about a thousand in number. 
The royal guards were surprised and cut to pieces ; 
and those within opening the gates to kpow the 
cause of the confusion, the Perfflans rushed into the 
palace, where they killed the king with most of his 
riotous and intoxicated nobles. The learned Desn 
Prideaux, founding his calculations on the time requi- 
site for their march, from enterii^g the river to the 
royal palace, shows it to be very probable, that when 
the hand writing, mentioned in the 5th chapter of the 
book of Daniel, appe^ed on the wall, the Persian 
troops were already in the city. The king being 
kill^, and the inhabitants not in a state to make any 
resistance, the Medes and the Persians immediately 
became masters of the place. The reduction of 
Babylon put* an end to tlie Babyldnian empire, and 
fulfilled Uie predictions which the prophets Isaiah, 
Jermiah, and Daniel, had uttered against that proud 
metropolis. 

9. Barius, king of the Medes, to whose crown the 
Babylonian dominions were now become an iq^pen- 
dage, lived only two years after this event On his^ 
death, his nephew, Cyrus, who had already ascended 
the Persian throne, succeeded to that of the Medes, 
8 
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and thus united the Median and Persian kingdoms in 
me vast empire. This great monarch soon after his 
accession, issued his famous decree in favour of the 
Jews, permitting them not only to return to their own 
country, but also to rebuild the temple and city of 
Jerusalem, and to carry thither all the sacred vessels 
and utensils which Nebuchadnezzar had conveyed to 
Babylon. These were delivered to Zerubbabej, who 
being the first prince of the blood royal of David, was, 
by the Persian monarch, appointed governor of Judea. 
By this decree the expense of the building was ordered 
to be paid out of the king^s treasury ; and those Jews, 
who chose to remain in Babylon, Persia, and the other 
dominions of Cyrus, were allowed to contribute as 
liberally as they pleased towards the embeUishment of 
the sacred edifice. 

10. It has been already observed, bi|t it can 
scarcely be too often repeated, that the supreme 
Ruler of the world makes use of human agency in 
the execution of his designs. This sublime truUi is 
eminently displayed in the captivity amd restoration of 
the Jews. That nation had by its reiterated trans- 
gressions, provoked the Almighty to decree its severe 
t^astisement, though not its total destruction. Nebu- 
chadnezzar, a warlike, ambitious, and powerful prince, 
was a fit instrument for carrying this decree into efiect. 
The Babylonian monarch undertook the war against 
the Jews, as well as against so many other nations 
(rom motives of policy, ambition, and avarice, with- 
out ever isuspecting tnat he was employed in execut- 
ng the will of heaven ; and in carrying so many of 
hem into captivity, he had two objects m view^ first 
to prevent a revolt, and secondly to augment the 
population of Babylon, which he was labAiring to 
render worthy of l)eing the metropolis of the world. 
Cyrus, in conquering the Babylonians, was undoubt- 
^diy actuated by the same motives as Nebuchadnezzar 
lad been, in reducing the Jews. And «& tb& 1^^^- 
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Ionian monarch took away the inhabitants of Jerik 
salem in order to promote the aggrandizement of 
Babylon, so the Persian conqueror permitted and 
encouraged their return to Judea for ttie purpose of 
weakening a city which, being lately reduced by hb 
arms, and impatient of bis domination, was the fbau 
of disaffection to the Persian government ;* as also of 
rendering those Jews who remained behind faithfid 
subjects, in consideration of the favours conferred on 
theu* nation. Neither of these great pohticians and 
conquerors ever ccmsidered himself as an instrument 
in the hands of the supreme Monarch of the world, 
in fulfilling the desims of his Providence. 

11. As soon as this edict was issued, such of the 
Jews as were animated with the greatest love for dieir 
country prepared themselves to remove into Judeti; 
while those who preferred remaining in Babylon and* 
its environs, contented themselves with fumishiiig^]' 
money and other necessaries for the rebuilding of the 
temple and city. At the head of those who set out 
at first were Zerubbabel, the governor, and Joshua^ 
the high-priest, with several chiefs of families : the 
whole number of the Jews who returned into Judes^^ 
including those who came after with Ezra and Ndhe* 
miah, was only forty-two thousand three hundred and*- 
sixty, besides their servants of both sexes, wha 
amounted to seven thousand three hundred and' 
thirty-seven. Neither were all these of the tribes of. 
Judah and Levi ; for many Israelites of the tea. 
revolted tribes^ whose ancestors had been carried 
away by Shalmaneser, took advantage of the rcjtl 
edict to return to the land of their fathers. And tD> 
these may be added a.X|Dnsiderable number of others^ 
whose progenitors had gone from the ten tribes and 

* This was also the policy of the kings of Persia, the sucoetMis 
of Cyrus ; they alwavs endeavoured to weaken Babylon. Darius 
HisUspes, having with difficulty suppressed a revolt of that dtr* 
r^uced the heigtit of the wails to seventy-five feet. 
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jmneif tfaemselTes' to that of Jiidah. All these were 
after the captivity blendfed together under the common 
name of JPewr; mit such a mixture caused great con- 
fusion in the genealogies, and several were unable to 
prove that they belonged to any tribe. 

I^ The small' number of Jews that returned to 
Judea, exhibits one of the many striking proofs that 
daily observation a£R3rds^ of the facility with which 
men reconcile themselves to new situations. 1*he. 
melancholy sensations experienced by the Jews at the 
' commencement of their captivity, were gradually 
worn away; and most, of them had forgotten their 
I native land. The far greatest part of the existing 
generafioa had been born in Babylon, which they 
I coDsequenriy regarded as their country. Those whose 
mindi^ glowed widi an exalted patriotism, or whose 
ancestors had been persons of distinction in die Jewish 
monarchy, might stdL regret the loss of national inde- 
pendence ; but the multitude were, perfectly contented 
with their situation, and even the far greater number 
of the priests chose to remain in the countries where 
they haa been, so long settled. And ever since' that 
time, the Jews dispersed throughout Babytoiiia, 
Persia, and the adjacent countries beyond the Eu- 
phrates, were more numerous than those of Palestine. 

13. In the second month of the second year after 
thrir return, they began to lay the foundations of the 
tenople, amidst the sound of trumpets and other 
; musical instrumentis,. accompanied by the singing of 
psalms and the acclamations of the peojde. But they 
nad'not proceeded far in the building before an unex-* 
pected arcumstance put a stop to the work.^ The 
-Samaritans, who were descended from that 'mixed 
race of people whom the king of Assyria had settled 
in the country 9f Israel, after the ten tribes had been 
carried away^ and who had now adopted the greatest 
partof the Mosaical law, expressed a desire to join in 
the work^ sayings that as they worshipped the same 
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God, they wished to. take a part in erecting his temple* 
This proposal was rejected bv the Jews, and the 
refusal proved a source of irreconcileable enmity 
between the two nations. 

14. The Samaritans soon caused the Jews to feel 
the weight of their resentment. They bribed the 
ministers of Cyrus to represent the Jews as a rebellious 
and turbulent people, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
as a dangerous measure, which would enable them to 
throw off th^ir obedience to the Persian crown. In 
consequence of these representations, although Cyrus 
did not repeal his decree, the work was carried on very 
slowly during the remaning fiye years of his reign ; 
and the whole of that of Cambyses^ his son and suc- 
cessor. On the death of Camoyses, who fell by the 
hands of conspirators, one of the Magi, who, in the 
book of Ezra, is called Artaxerxes, but by Herodotus, 
is named Senirdis, and Orospastes by Justin, usurped 
the throne. The Samaritans immediately renewed 
their intrigues against the Jews ; and the usurper 
issued an edict ordering the entire cessation of the 
work. • 

15. The deposition and death of this mock sove- 
reign happened soon after; and Darius, the son of 
Histaspes, ascended the throne. In consequence of 
this revolution, the Jews, encouraged by the prophet, 
Haggsd, resumed their undertaking. Their old ene- 
mies renewed their intrigues at the Persian coUrt. 
But Tatnai, governor of Syria, a man of moderation 
and prudence, transmittea to Darius an impartial 
account of the matter, recommending a strict search 
for the original decree, under the authority of which 
the Jews pretended to act. The search was made, 
and the document was found amongst the public 
records in the royal palace of Ecbatana, in Media. 
Darius, therefore, out of respect for the memory of 
the great Cyrus, and probably from the same motives 
of policy, .con^rm^ the decree by a new edict. 
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denouncing the severest penalties against all persons 
wHktever, that should obstruct the proceedings of the 
Jews. 

16. In consequence of this decree the building 
advanced with rapidity. The liberaUty of the Persian 
monarch, joined to the offerings of the Jews who were 
returned to Palestine, as well as of their brethren 
beyond the Euphrates, caused such a despatch, that 
in three years the temple was finished, A. A. C. 51 6^ 
in the sixth year of the reign of Darius. The dedica- 
tioti was celebrated with the greatest solemnity, and 
with numerous sacrifices ; and soon after was held the 
feast of the passover, which was attended by great 
numbers of Jews from the neighbouring countries. 
Erora this period may be dated the complete restora- 
tion of the Jews to all their privileges, except national 
independence. During the reign of Darius and his 
successors, they were governed in ecclesiastical matters 
by their high-priests, who were still subject to the 
km^ of Persia, and subordinate to the governors of 
Syria, 

17. On the death of Darius, his son, Xerxes, 
ascended the Persian throne. This prince, who'Se* 
name is r^idered memorable by his invasion of 
iGrreece, being assassinated some years after his return 
from that unsuccessful expedition, was succeeded by 
his son, Artaxerxes Longimanus, the Ahasuerus of 
scripture, who espoused Esther, and was a great bene- 
factor to the Jews. The curious and interestii^ his- 
tory of Esther is agreeably related in the book which 
bears her name : through her influence that monarch 
ga^e to Ezra, a learned and zealous Jew of the priests 
ly family of Aarop, an ample commission to repair to 
Jerusalem and regulate, according to his own judg- 
ment, every tiling, both in the church and the state. 
Easra, on his arrival at Jerusalem, opened his eom- 
anssion before the great council, and delivered to the 
priests the o&nuff sent by the kmg afii-^b^ Baby- 
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Ionian Jews. He then sippoioXed nu^stxates ^aod 
judges to reform every diing that was contrary to^ 
law of Moses, and pursuant to his oommissiony im- 
powered them to punish offenders. By his'z^Ious 
activity and steady .perseverance, he restored the wor- 
ship 01 the temple to its original form and purity, and 
established order in mvil affairs. To this leamed 
scribe and truly pious man, the collection imd revisal 
of the books of scriplnire, witl\ their arrax>gement in 
the manner in which they ar^e come ilown to us, are 
generally, and with great probability, ascribed. Ezia 
spent about thirteen jears in regulating the affairs of 
the Jewish church and nation ; and, accordii^ to Jose- 
phus, ended his days at Jerusalem ; but other writers 
affirm that he returned into Persia, and died iii that 
country, in the huadredl and twentieth year of his age. 
18. This great man was succeeded in his office by 
^ehemiah, who <was cup-bearer to. the king of Persia, 
0jkd is supposed to have been of the bloqd royal of 
Judah. Nehemiaib had been informed by some of bis 
nation, who had lately come from Jerusalem, of the 
unfinished state in which that city remained, notwddi- 
standing the fiGLvoors which Ahasuerus had heaped on 
the Jews. Being supported by the queen, he obtained 
from that monarch a cormnission to succeed Eaan, 
and superintend the rebuilding of the city. On hk 
arrival at Jerusalem, he £^ned bis commission in the 
.assembly, and declared his inteaation of icarrying it 
inAo immediate effect. In regard to .die building of 
the wallf he divided the work .wuoii^gst the .prin<^KJ 
families each of which und^lioek »to build at its own 
^charge, a part of a stated extent. During the time of 
its buildiog they<4^gain exp^eficeditheinakvcJiefleeof 
the Samaritans, whose gevesnor, Sanballat, eoden- 
voiftred to tenaE& £hem by fake reports, and impede 
tbw prqgress by undemmd praoiioes. Neheni^ 
, soon detected th^ arts ; but A|p:ehending that tbar 
rmoour might induce them lo use fojwe, lie orderod 
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llie pec^Ie to aarm themselves even while at work, plac- 
ing also strong guards at different stations, with 
trumpeters at convenient distances to give a general 
sdarm in case of a sudden attack. 

19. But the wretched state into which society had 
fisdlen amongst the Jews since their return, gave the 
goveHior more trouble than all the arts of his enemies. 
The lower classes had been so impoverished by the 
extortions of the rich, that they had already been 
forced to mortgage their lands, sell their sons and 
daughters into bondage, and submit to so many other 
hardships, that they were unable to prosecute the 
work. Nehemiah, shocked at hearing a£ the tyranny 
exercised by the Jewish grandees, reprimanded them 
in the severest manner, and partly by persuasion, and 
partly by his authority, obliged them to Restore their 
ul-gotten wealth ; while at the same time he took care 
that the poor labourers should be supplied with neces- 
sary sustenance until the work was completed. By 
these measures, and the vigorous exertions of the 
governor in carrying them into effect, the wall was 
finished in fifly-two days ; and its dedication was cele- 
brated with sacrifices, thanksgivings, and tinging, 
accompanied by cymbals, psalteries, and harps. 

ftO. The walls of Jerusalem were now ocnnpleted ; 
but the city was yet veiy thinly ^peopled. Nehemiaih, 
therefore, persuaded the noblei^ the 'fyl<ers, and the 
richer sort, to build themselves houses Mvilhin the wills. 
All those of the peojde who offered ^^laselves for 
inhabitants were gladly received ; but the number 
b^g insufficient, the gevemor took «v€iry tenth 
fiunily by lot to dwell in the city. And Jerusalem 
being now well built, peopled, and fortified, began to 
resume some appearance of its former sjdendour. 

SI. Nehemiah, like many of the Jews in Babykm 
and Persia, had acquired great wealth, which 4ie 
eicpended in the most patriotic and liberal manner. 
Ihiring the whole time of his govemment, he su^ 
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ported the dignity of his office by » magnificeiit hos- 
pitality: he constantly entertained a hundred and 
fiftjr of the principal Jews, besides all the strangers of 
distinction, that came from other parts to Jerusalem ; 
and the daily provision for his table was an ox, six fat 
sheep, beside^ fowls and other things in proporticHi, 
and a variety of excellent wines. All this expense 
was defrayed from his own purse, without receiving 
any salary or emolument from the public — an instance 
of patriotism and disinterestedness not often met with 
in ancient, and still more seldom in modem history. 
How long this great statesman continued in his office 
is not known. Josephus, says, that he died in an 
advanced age, but whether in Judea or Persia we are 
not informed. But to his exertions, in conjunction 
with those of Ezra, and the prophets Zechariah, 
Haggai, and ]^alachi, supported by the influence of 
the celebrated Esther, queen of Perisia, must be 
ascribed the complete restoration of the Jewish nation 
and religion. 

22. We have now reviewed the Jewish history as 
it is transmitted to us in the canonical scriptures. 
After this epoch, which the most accurate chronologers 
fix about A. A. C. 430, our only authentic accounts 
are derived from the narratives of Josephus, and the 
Apocryphal books of the Maccabees. 

28. After the administration of Nehemiah, we hear 
no mare of the Jews having secular governors of their 
own nation ; but their country seems to have been 
joined to the prefecture of Syna, of which the juris- 
diction extended over all the re^on situate between 
the Euphrates and the Levant, or JViediterranean Sea. 
The governors of this extensive prefecture, committed 
the administration of the Jewisn affairs to the high- 
priests ; and ft'om that time, the greatest part of the 
misfortunes which befel the nation, may be ascribed 
to a set of men who aspired to that dignity, rather 
through ambition and avarice, than zeal for religion, 
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and in their endeavours to advance their own interests, 
wholly disregarded the welfare of their country. 

S4. Of this the first recorded instance occurs, A. 
A. C. 373, about the thirty-second year of the reign 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Johanan, the priest^ having 
a quarrel with his brother, Jeshua, who had endea- 
voured to dbtain that office, killed' him in the middle 
court of the temple. Bagoses, governor of Syria, came 
immediately to Jerusalem, and upbraided the Jews 
in the severest terms for thus polluting the temple of 
their God. He then was going to enter that holy 
place, but bdng obstructed by the priests, he asked 
them in an angry manner, whether they thought his 
living body would defile it more than the dead carcass 
which lay there unburied. Without waiting for an 
answer, he forcibly entered, and being fully informed 
of the fact, imposed a heavy mulct on the temple. 

25. From that time to the subversion of the Persian 
empirje, no very important or remarkable event occurs 
in the Jewish nistory. In the great c(Hitest between 
Darius Illd, sumamed Codomanus, and Alexander 
the Great, the Jews strikingly displayed their loyalty 
and attachment ' to the Persian crown. Alexander 
having resolved on the siege of Tyre, and being 
informed that the Tyrians, who were a peppl^ far 
more addicted to commerce than agriculture, received 
the greatest part of their provisions from Judea, sent 
to Jaddua, or Jaddus, tne high-priest, to demand 
those supplies which had till that time been furnished 
to the Persians and their allies or tributaries. Jaddua 
returned for answer, that his oath of fidelity to Darius 
did not permit him to send su{^lies to his eneiny. 
The Macedonian monarch, exasperated at this refusal, 
had no sooner accomplished the reduction of Tyre, 
than he marched directly for Jerusalem. On his 
approach to the city, the pontiff, accompanied by all 
the priests in their habits of ceremony, went out to 
meet him, in order to deprecate his t^^\i\.\£^TtX. 

F 5 
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They were gnamxij noefTed9 toad oom^tdy sue- 
ccedod in ^ipesaiiig his indiffiiatiDiL Aleaumder then 
entered Jerunikm ; jud bemg conducted b j the 

ai;h-priest with great pomp to the tensq^ie, he caused 
earn eacrifieet to be offered to the God <^ Israel 
From this time we msy -oonsider the Jews as dqiend- 
ent on the Mtmedonian govemmenlr; and in the &1- 
lowing 3rear, A. A. C. 8S0» Danus was killed, and 
the Persian empire totally subverted. 
• t6. We have now passed thiKMigh a most important 
fieriod of Jewish history^ and nmst have observed the 
wonderful ways of Providence in governing the worid. 
We have beneld the Babylonians, who had, during 
the space of a hundred years, tyrannized over thar 
neighbours, brought under a fcnri^gn yoke, and feel- 
tang in thar turn the wdght of that dfvinevengeanee 
which they had been instrumental in inflicting on 
others. At the same time we have seen the Jews, 
after being enslaved, expatriated, and disposed, 
liberated, restored to their own country, and enjoy- 
ing tranquillity under the mild govermnent of ^e 
Persian monarchs. And from so interesting a retro- 
spect we cannot be at a loss to perceive, that notwith- 
standing the sdiemes of politicians, and the effi:nrt6 of 
conquerors, it is God alone that governs the world. 

Questions Jbr examination. 

CHAPTER V. 

1. What was the condition of the Jews in Babylpn? 

2. What do physical circumstances often excite? 
What was the contrast betwe^i the situation of Bsbylon 

and that of Jerusalem ? 

3. What was the form and extent of Babylon ? 
How was the ci^ divided ? 

4. Can you describe the walls of Babylon ? 

5. What is die breadth of the Euphrates? 
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What is the temple of Belus supposed to have been ? 

6. What caused Babylon to be deemed imprc^able? 

7. What had been done to prevent the overflowings of 
the Euphrates? 

8. How did Cvrus take Babylon ? 

9. Who united the Median and Persian kingdoms? 
Who permitted the Jews to return and rebuild Jeru« 

.salem ? 

1 0. By what motives was Nebuchadnezzar induced to 
captivate the Jews ? 

By what motives was Cyrus actuated in setting thttQti at 
liberty ? 

1 1. What was the number of Jews th^t returned? 

12. Whedier were the Jews (rf Prfedtine, t* ttio^ 
beyond the Euphrates vciate numerous ? 

IS. When did they begin to build the temple? 

14. How did the Samaritans act? 

1 5. Who ooiiflrmed fte decree of Cyrus in itfvoar of the 
Jews ? 

16. When was the temple finisked ? 

17. What oommiseion^id Ahasuerus give to Esnt? 
What did E^ra perfimn ? 

. 18. How did Nehemiah s«t about ^e buUding <ff the 
walls of Jerusalem ? 

ig. What was the state of Aoeiety amongst the Jews ? 

20. Whlit measures did Nehemiah make -use of fyt 
repeopling Jerusalem f 

21. What was the daily pmvision for his table ? 

22. At what period doe& tb» history of the Old Testa- 
ment end ? ' 

2S. How were t^ Jews governed after Nehemiah's 
administration ? 

To whom are the isubse^u^t calamities of the Jews to 
be ascribed? 

24. Who killed his brother in the temple ? 

25. How did Aleicander the Great behave at Jerusalem ? 

26. What change in the fortunes of the Babylonians and 
the Jews had taken place in the period here reviewed ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Comprising a period of a hundred and stxty^Jlve years, from 
the subversion of the VeTsian -empire. A, A, C* 330^ to /Ae . 
time of Judas'Maccahceu^, A. A» C l65. 

During this period the Jews were governed by their 
high-priests^ under ^e control of the Idngs^ sometimes 
of Syria> and sometimes of Egypt, 



Hi^priests of the Jews. 

Jaddua, or Jaddus. 
.Onius Ist^ A. A. C. 320 

Simon 1st 299 

Eleazar 291 

Manasses \.. 233 

Onias lid 248 

SimoVi lid 237 

Onias nid 208 

Jason 17^ 

Menelaus 172 



Remarkable even^ of profane « 
history. 

The cities of Antiodh, Edessa^ and 

Laodicea^ founded by Seleucus^ 

A. A. C. 300. 
Foundation of the famous libranr 

of Alexandria by Ptolemy Phi- 

ladelphus^ A. A. C. 283. 
Silver money first coined at Rome. 

The Romans had hitherto only 

copper^ A. A. C. 266. 
First Punic war, A. A. C. 264. 
Second Punic war begun, A. A. C. 

218. 
Battle of Cannae, A. A. C. 216. 
Battle of Zama, and end of the 

second Punic war, A. A. C. I96. 
Perseus defeated and brought pri«. 

soner to Rome. End of the 

kingdom of Macedon, A. A. C. 

167. 
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TI^E are now about to contemplate an obscure and 
^^ confused period, in which the Jewish affairs were 
almost continuallj fluctuating between good and ill 
fortune. 
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L Aft^r the subversion of the Persian empire, 
Alexander the Great conferred many benefits on tHe 
Jews, and during his short reign their affairs were in 
an unvaried state of prosperity. He induced a great 
number of them to settle in nis new city of Alexan- 
dria, where he not only allowed them the free exercise 
of their religion, but granted them eqiud privileges 
with the Greeks and Macedonians. 

2. Alexander died at Babylon, A. A. C. 324, at 
the age of thirty-three, and every reader of history 
knows what confusion arose in the world from his 
death. In consequence of that event, the prosperity 
of the Jewish state became fluctuating, till at length 
that nation experienced a dreadful reverse. 

3. Judea beinff situate between Syria and Egypt, 
was involved in aU the contests and revolutions that 
took place amongst the successors of the Macedonian 
conqueror. It was at first annexed to Syria; but 
^tolemy, king of Egypt, having conquered a part of 
that country, laid siege to Jerusalem. The city being 
strongly 'situate and extremely well fortified, might 
have made a vigorous defence, had not an i6^r« 
strained regard for the sabbath prevented them from 
handling their arms on that day. Ptolemy, who was 
not ignorant of their absurd notions, tum^ them to 
his own advantage; and making an attack on the 
sabbath, took the city without exposition. At first 
he treated the Jews with great severity, carrying 
nearly a hundred thousand of them captives into 
Egypt; but reflecting on the sacred regard which 
they paid to their oaths, he caused them to swear 
allegiance to him and bis successors, and sranted 
them all the privileges whidi they had enjoyea before 
the conquest of their country. 

4. Ptolemy had remained master of Judea only 
four years, when he was obliged to yield up that 
country to Antigonus ; but he qmred for no encou-* 
iCiigement to induce as many of the Jews as he possibly 
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ronlcl to nettle Hi Alexandria, in consequence of which 
fin*i\i nuinlwra flocked to that city. The tyrannieal 
f^ovi'rnnu'nt of Antigonus also caused many to enu* 
graie into the dominions of Seleucus, who granted 
them the sameYnvileges as they enjoyed in Egypt 
I'he ilews were thus spread over Syria and Asia 
Minor, nu<l l)ei*An)e almost as numerous in those 
eountrioN as at Alexandria and Baln^lon, while the 
|N>|Mihition of Judea was daily diminished. 

ft, IMolemy at length recovered Judea, and dying 
H<x)n after, was succeetled by his son, the criebrated 
Ptolemy IMuladelphus, one of the greatest promoters, 
and most munificent jmtrons, of literature, of'whom 
any meniorinl is found in ancient or modem history. 
In this prinw the Jews found a generous friend and 

(K>weri\u protector. Being intent on establishing his 
'amouN library at Alexandria, he sent a splendid 
eml)asHy to tleVusolem to procure from the high-priest, 
Kleazar, ii copy of the scriptures, and a number of 
learni*(l men to translate them into the Greek lan- 
guage. And that he might more easily obtain his 
rccjuest, he hborated all the Jewish prisoners who had 
been taken in the late wars, amounting to nearly a 
hundred thousand, and paid their ransom to their 
owners out of his own treasury. The high-priest, 
and the groat council of Jerusalem, readily complied 
with the iU*sire of the Egyptian monarch, and sent 
him a copy of their sacred books, acoompapied by 
seventy-two Jews, well learned in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, to undertake the translation, which 
from the number of the translatore was designated by 
the name of Septuagint Such is the account of the 
Jewish writers ; and although several critics have 
called in question their accuracy in regard to aome 
particulars, yet the fact is indisputable, that in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelplius, and under his an^ 

Sices, the Hemrew scriptures wer« translated into 
reek by leacmed Jews sent to Alexandria for that 
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puroose. This celebrated translation has ever been 
xield in high estimation, both by learned Jews and 
Christians : it was frequently quoted by the apostles 
and primitive fathers, and has maintained its reputa- 
tion amongst modem divines and literati. 

6. About this time, or a little afterwards, the sect 
of the Sadducees took its rise. Antigonus Sodhseus, 
a Jewish doctor, a man of great learning and piety, 
publicly taught that men in their worship of God 
ought not to be actuated by a jslavish feai* of punish- 
ment, or selfish hopes of reward, but by a pure and 
jdi^nterested love of the supreme Being. Saddoc, one 
of his disciples, corirupted this sublime doctrine, and 
from it inferred that there were neither rewards, nor 
punishments, nor future state. He and his associates 
taught this kind of epicurean philosophy in their pub- 
lic lectures at Jerusalem, and m process of time it was 
embraced by great numbers amongst the higher classes 
of the Jews. 

7. The munificence and favours of Ptolemy Phila^ 
delpbus to the Jewish nation, were continued by his 
son and successor, Ptolemy Evergetes. Several other 
monarchs also endeavoured to ingratiate themselves 
with the Jews, particularly Antiodius, sumanied 
Theos, who granted to those of Ionia the same fran* 
-chises and privileges as were enjoyed by the Greeks. 
The friendship of these princes to the Jews was 
equalled, or even exceeded, by that of Antiochus the 
Great, king of Syria, who conferred on them extra* 
ordinary &vours. And after the death of diat 
monarcii, who was assassinated at Elymais, they 
found in his son^ Seleucus, at least for some time, as 
kind a protector and patron. The Jewish nation was 
then in so high estimation, that the neighbouring 
sovexseigns courted its friendship, and made magnifi. 
cent presents to the temple* Seleucus in particular 
fumi^ied out of his treasury all the expense of the 

During a period of about thir^ years. 
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Judea enjoyed profound peace, and the most i^endid Ij 
prosperity, until a fatal dispute between the lurii. 
priest, Onias, and Simon, governor of the templei 
introduced a long train of calamiiies. The cause of 
this quarrel is not well known ; but the consequence 
was, that the Jewish nation lost the favour of the 
Syrian monarch. Simon, through enmity against the 
Ingh-priest, went and told AppoTlonius, the governor 
of Coclosyria, that there were laid up in the temple 
immense treasures which ought to be seized for the 
king'^s use. AppoUonius transmitted this information 
to Seleucus, who immediately sent one of his officers, 
named Heliodorus, to bring this hidden wealth to 
Antioch. 

8. Heliodorus, on arriving at Jerusalem, was recein 
cd with extraordinary honours by the high-priest, 
and the rest of the Jewish rulers, who were ignorant 
of the pur{K)8e of his visit But he soon acquainted 
them with the order which he had received n'om the 
king. The high-priest acknowledged that there was 
indeed a treasure in the temple, although not nearly so 
large as it had been represented : that excepting the 
part consecrated to God, the rest belonged to the 
widows and orphans; and that he, being the le&l 
guardian of this property, could never consent to its 
alienation from its rightful owners. Hehodorus, how- 
ever, disregarding these remonstrances, and resolving 
to execute his commission, proceeded directly to the 
temple and caused the gates to be burst open. But 
when he and his attendants were going td enter, the 
consciousness of the sacril^e which they were com«- 
mittitig struck them with such a terror of mind, that 
under its impression they fell senseless on the ground s 
nod Heliodorus saw, or imagined that he saw, a tenv 
ble vision. The high-priest, fearing that this remark- 
able accident might bring the Jews under a suspicion 
of having made some secret attempt against the Syrian 
officer^ deemed it expedient to ofi?r sacrifices for bis 
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restoratioii; and he and hia retinue reooyered firom 
their fright. 

9. When the traitor, Simon, saw his schemes frus- 
trated, he laid all the blame on the high^priest, affirm* 
ing that he was the person who brought Heliodonis 
to Jerusalem, and by this false accusation raised a 
party against him. Onias went to Antioch, and 
representing the matter to the king, by whom he 
was graciously receiyed, procured the banishment of 
Simon, and thus re^estabhshed the public tranquillity. 

10. Seleucus dying soon after this a£Pair, was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Antiochus Epiphanes, in .whose 
rdgn the ambition and deprayity of the high-priests 
brought the most dreadful calamities on the Jewish 
nation* Jason, the brother of the high-priest, Onias, 
taking adyantage of the poyerty of the new king, 
whose treasury was exhausted by the wars of his two 
last predecessors, and the tributes they had paid to 
the Romans, purchased of him the high-priesthood 
for a large sum of money, and procured an order that 

, his brother should be sent to Antioch and be obliged 
to fix his residence in that city. He also obtmned the 
king^s permission to erect at Jerusalem a gymnasium, 
or place for public exercises, such as were in use 
amongst the Greeks, and an academy for the training 
of youth after the Grecian manner. With those 
powers Jason returned from Antioch to Jerusalem, 
and, forming a strong party, expelled his brother from 
the high-priesthood. Firom. this time a general apo- 
Stacy from the strictness of the Jewish law, began to 
prevail throughout the country. - The priests, aa well 
as the laity, neglected the service of the temple to 
attend the gymnasium ; and all the laws relating to 
divine worship became of no efTect. 

11. The intrusive high-priest did not long enjoy his. 
ill-gotten dignity. Meodaus, whom he had sent to 
^sarry the usual tribute to Antiochus, took that opp<n:- 
tunity to ingratiate himself with tiie Syrian . lung. 
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Having ofibred for theihigii-fmdsdibdd a dffiai tieal^ 
double to that which Jason had -paid, h^ eafidjr 
obtiubed the :gvmt ^ that office. 'On hid vertum to 
Jerusalein, t}^ peqple i#ere again divided into two 
panties 4 hut the^ of ffascm |yrovi«g the dtiKxngest, 
Menefanis inis obliged to reitire to Anitiooh, aend repre- 
senting hig case to the king, obtained a military force, 
with wUoh be esnoielled theihfgh*]»ie^ ^from -Judea. 

\SL Meneimis Wng now rid K)f his imA^ resolved 
to atirpass him in ^widkefiness and apostaey. But 
while M-wii8>0iideavatiriiigiby'the tmist ittipious^d 
'abominable means to ingratittte bknself with AntiocW 
and ihis >court, he negleoted "the main aa*tidle, the fay- 
mcsit of the money ^ioh be bad promicied. In oon- 
sequence of this delay he was citsmmoned to Antioeh, I 
and finding that nothing but the fu^hnent cf his 
engngement oonld restore him to liie king^s favour, 
he £tttij[)ped the tdn^k of itiB golden i^essds and omft> 
ments, wifaddh he «ent to Tyre to be sold, and thus 
miaed a sum Bufficient, not only to satisfy Antaochus, - 
but also to bribe his ^^sourtiers. But Onias, who had 
since his deposition resided at Antioch, made such 
heavy coropfamcs ^igatiist this ^aiailege to the ^ews in 
that etty, as octnt^ their indignation againgt thode 
fia^tiou« prooeedingH. Men^us apprehending the 
consequences of their emnhy, bribed Andronicus, 
whom the king had Idft governor of the city, while he 
himself was oooupied in mifipresBing an insurrection in 
eilicia, to cause the good dd hi^priest to be mtrr^ 
dered in the most treacherous manner. 

IS. The barbarous murder of a person so venerable 

on account of hts c^ and' Exemplary pi^ty, and a> 
reBpectsd in Antioch, both by Jews and Gentiles, 
excited the bitterest invectirves against the sacrilegious 
assassin ; and the king, on returning to that metropotis, 
notwithstanding the cruelty of his own disposition, 
eimld not forbear shedding teord at the relation of the 
inhuman deed. He condemned Andronicus to ^ 



ignominiouB death, Bnd the sentence was immediately 
executed. Menelaus, who was at the least equally 
^uil^, £nind means to Avdd the storm by which he 
was threatcmed ; but in order to bribe the courtiers, 
be was obliged to draw large sums from Jerusalem, 
ivhich his brother, Lysimac£us, whom he had 1^ as 
his vicegerent in that dty, was forced to raise by 
every kind «f violence and sacrilege. This tyrannical 
conduct excited a tumult : the . people attacked him 
with such desperate fury, that his guards, consisting 
g£ three thousand men, were all either killed or put 
to flight ; and Lysimachus himself was forced to take 
isefuge in the temple, . where he was massacred by the 
enraged multitude. 

14. The Jewish council sent a deputation to Antio- 
cfauB, not only to justify the death of Lysimachus, but 
also to accuse Menelaus of being the author of aU the 
troubles that had Jhappened. The deputies pleaded 
their cause so ably before the king, that the wicked 
Jngh-priest saw no other way to avoid condign punish- 
ment, than by having recourse to his old method of 
fa^bery. He therefore applied to Ptolemy Macron, 
a.fireat favourite of Antiochus, and promising him 
a large sum of money, so completely secured his 
interest that the subtle courtier, taking advahtsge 
of ^ inconstancy of the king^s temper^ ^prevailed 
upon him not only to acquit Menelaus, but to .put the 
Jewish deputies to death. 

15. The infamous high-priest, having obtained this 
victory H)ver his opponentSt returned to Jerusalem, 
where he exercis^ the most intolerable tyranny. 
The peojde no longer dared to oppose his measures, 
although every one saw their evident tendency to 
e^tin^uish the small remains of their religion and 
liberties. 

16. An unforeseen event ushered in the consum* 
mation of their miseries. Antiochus being occupied 
in a war in Egypt, a false report was spread that he 
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was killed before Alexandria. - The ex-high-priest, 
Jason, then a refugee in the country of the Ammonites, 
thought this a favourable opportunity for attempting 
to recover his dignity. He accordingly collected, 
about a thousand desperadoes, at the h^id of whom 
he suddenly appeared before Jerusalem. By the 
help of a party, which he had in that metropolis, he 
obtained an easy entrance, and forced Menelaus to 
retire into the citadel. 

17. Jason, being now master of the city, committed 
the most horrid butcheries, putting to death in an 
unmerciful manner all those whom he suspected of 
adhering to the party of his rival But his tyranny was 
not of long duration ; for he was forced to seek safety 
in flight, on hearing that Antiochus was advandng 
agaiiist him with a numerous army. That prince 
being informed of Jason^s attempt, and highly jnxv- 
voked against the Jews, who are said to have made 
some rejoicings on the report of his death, marched 
immediately to Jerusalem, and having entered the 
city, after meeting with considerable resistance, made 
a dreadful slaughter of the inhabitants. The carnage 
continued three days : forty thousand are said to have 
fallen in the massacre, and not a less number were 
sold into slavery. 

18. The high-priest, Menelaus, that traitor to his 
religion and country, then conducted Antiochus to the 
temple. The sacrilegious monarch entered its most 
flecret recesses, and impiously seized all the valuable 
vessels which the former pillage by Menelaus had 
left, as also the golden altar of incense, the table of 
the shewbread, the golden candlesticks, and other 
utensils, with the golden shields, crowns, and other 
dedicated ornaments: he likewise ordered the gold 
plating that covered the gates and various other parts 
of the temple to be torn off, and after pillaging the 
treasury, returned with aQ these rich spoils to Antioch, 
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leaving the infamous Menelaus in possession of die 
high-priesthood. 

19. The vengeance, however, of Antiochus was not 
yet satisfied. He sent his general, Appollonius, into 
Judea, with orders to pillage all the cities, to kill all 
the men, and to spare only the women and children. 
The Syrian commander marching to Jerusalem, 
entered the dty in a peaceable manner, and showed 
no hosdle intention until the next sabbath, when he 
lOrdered his men to take arms. Some of them were 
ccnnmanded to massacre all those that were gone to 
the temple, while the rest, scouring the streets, put to 
the sword all that fell in their way, meeting with no 
resistance from those wretched victims, who suffered 
themselves to be thus inhumanly butchered through 
a scrupulous fear of breaking the sabbath, by stand- 
ing in their own defence. He then ordered the city 
to be plundered and burned, and its walls to lie 
demolished. From that time the service of the tem- 
ple was entirely abandoned. 

^. The rums of the city were used by the Syrians 
for the construction of a large fortress on th« hill of 
Acra, in that part of Jerusalem which was called the 
city of David. This fortress overlooked the temple, 
and in it was placed strong garrisons in order to com- 
mand that sacred place, i&to which none could after- 
wards enter without exposing their lives to the fury of 
the soldiers. In this deserted condition 'did the tern 
pie remain during the space of three years and a half; 
and such was the tyranny exercised on the Jews, that 
great numbers of them abandoned their native land 
and took refu^ in heathen countries. 

21. But this persecution was not confined to the 
Jews of Palesdne. Antiochus issued a decree that all 
the nations within his dominions should forsake their 
own gods and worship those of the kin^, and sent 
officers into every province to see it carried rigorously 
into execution. As the Jews were the only peoi|j^ 
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who refused to comply ^th tliii^ order, they were 
every where treated with extreme severity, 

22. But it was in Judea that liiey experienced the 
greatest mortifications. Athenseus^ a ministar of 
Antioehus, persecuted them with unrelenting seventy. 
He dedicated the temple of Jerusalem to Jiijnteir 
Olympus^ caused the statue of that pagan deily to Ik 
placed on die altar of bumt^fferings,- and put to Afe 
most excruciating tortures all those who refused t0 
o£fer sacrifice to me idol. Altars were also erected ill 
all the other <ntie6 and towns of Judea, and the bha^ 
bitants were required* to sacrifice to the idok under the 
most severe penalties. 

£3; At length Antibehus came in persed to Jefi)^ 
salem. for the purpose of seeing his orders riglAj 
executed. One of the first vicdms of his fury was.tlie 
venerable Eleazar, a man of ninety years of age, aoi 
greatly respected for his learning and piety. Thi^ 
eminent personage, being placed on a stage, and 
required to eat swine^s fiesh, absolutely refused, and 
suffered death with invincible fortitude. The story 
of his mar^dom is circumstantially related in tlie 
2nd book of"^ Maccabees, as is also that of seven bro- 
thers, who successively suffered' the most exquisite 
tortures, while their mother stood by exhorting them 
not to shrink from their religion, and then laid down 
her own life with the same intrepidity «s her sons. 

24. These unparalleled barbarities forced many of 
the most zealous Jews to leave their habitations and 
hide themselves amongst craggy rocks, and in caverns^ 
where they lived on wild herbs and roots^ Many,, 
however, apostatised, and in order to ingratiate them- 
selves with the kinff, became the most cruel per- 
secutors of such of their brethren as- had the courage' 
and piety to refuse compliance with the royal mandate. 

25. While Judea was in this deplorable condition, 
an eminent priest, named Matta^ias, began to signa^. 
lize.himself by his couri^ and zeal for religion. On 



the Qisca^ioil 9f seeing a. Jew &boitt io^otht sacrifice to 
midol^ he fiul oottb^ upoatafte and kiUed.biinuon the 
mou His BOOS being aaiouuted with' the aame- spimt^ 
mw the king's officeirs,. Qveiithrew the altar and tht 
idol, and cunning through: the town of Modin, whew 
this transaction took ]^ioe,. called oui all those who 
were zealoua for the law o£ God to follow them, and 
assist in Ubecatm^ their nation, from tyranny. In 
(kin^^jiien^e of this appeal, they soon saw themselves 
it the head of a amall but oeimrmaed band; with 
idiich they retired into the mountains, and werfe soon 
joined by numbers, who resorted to them fronr di& 
fei)ent paiis o£ the oountry* 

S6. Mattatliiaa and his sons; now hddia.consulta* 
ticm Qoncemtng' the best means of' dirfence; The 
remembrance of so many (^ their bre^en baring 
sufficed th^maeivea to bet massacfed, through a.acru* 
pulous fear of breaking the. sabbath, oo9vineed them 
of^the dangesR of persisting in* that lina of conduct. It 
w^ tb^^ore unaaimously. iwobrod. in* the coancil, 
tfai^ it: should hr the future be lai^ul, and even obli- 
gatory^ to Jcepdl an attach on. the aabbaith as wiell as on 
any other day. This decree, being privately com* 
municated to the Jews, both in Palestine and the 
neighbouring countries, was received with universal 
approbation ; and^ from that memorable epoch until 
the time of Fompey, they made no scruple ot defend- 
ing their lives, their Hberty^ and their property at all 
times, and on all occasions. 

27. Bfieittatfaias having strengthened his small army 
with many courageous^ robust, and religious mien, 
who flocked, to him from every quarter, began to try 
his forces* against the oppressors of his country, 
especially the apostate Jews, All those who fell into 
his hands were immediately put to death ; and having 
thus struck terror into his anemiesy he mardied firoin 
city to city, overturned th» idolatrous altars^ opened 
the synagogues, made diligent seaifch for all the sacred 
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books that had. escaped the saciiieg^ous hands of the 
persecutors, and caused fresh co|nes to be written. 
In the short space of one year he extendled his power 
over a considerable part of Judea, and would id ati 
^ probability have carried his victorious arms to Jeru- 
salem, had he not been prevented by death. Finding 
himself worn out by age, and about to die, he called 
together his sons ; and appointing Judas to be i&m 
general, and Simon president of the council, he 
exhorted them to persevere valiantly JLn. maintaining 
the cause of their religion and country. After deli- 
vering to them his last instructicms, and animating 
their courage by that impressive exhortation which is 
given at full length in the 2nd chapter of the 1st book 
of Maccabees, he expired, and was buried at Modin 
in the sepulchre of his ancestors. 

28. We have now seen the Jewish nation brought, 
by the wickedness of their high-priests, into a state 
infinitely worse than the Babylonish captivity ; and 
we must have viewed with detestation and horror the 
impiety of men who made a traffic of religion, and 
who, holding its highest offices, acted in direct opposi- 
tion to its precepts. 

Questions far examination. 

CHAPTER VI. 

1. In what state were the Jews under Alexander? 

2. When, and where, did Alexander the Great die ? 

3. In what contests was Judea involved ? 

4. Who encouraged the Jews to settle at Alexandria ? 

5. What was the character of Ptolemy Philadelphus? 
Who caused the Hebrew scriptures to be translated into 

Greek? 

6. When did the sect of the Sadducees arise ? 

7. What princes fiivoured the Jews ? 

8. What did Heliodorus attempt? 

3 



i 
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JOl What brought calamitjr on the Jewish nation? 

What -didJason ^ 

11. How did MInieJaus ajct ^ 

12* Who were the murderers of the high-priest^ Onias ? 

14. How did Menekuis get accjuitted by kmg Antiodiin^ 
6tibe dSAtgds hfov^t ^glmisC hin^ by the Jewish deputies ? 
' lof HoW ^K)f McMlchAttf' act aft- J^utteleiii ? 

h6. Who foMed him to retiife into the citadel of Jeru« 
aalem*!^ 

It. Who made a great slauffhter at Jerusalem ? 

18. Who pillaged the temple ? 

19. How did ApoHbnius aet ? • 

20. Where did the Syrians build a fortress ? 
SI. What decree did Antiobhus is^e? 

2!2. What was transacted in regard' t<V the fen^e of 
Jerusalem? 

23. Where is the story of the sev^ brothei^ relktiiid ?' 

24. How did the Jews act during tliese bei'fpg^iit i 6Ais? 

25. Who first be^^ the retistancfe aj^nsf Ailtiodfius ? 

26. What resolution was adiE»pt$ed in* the council 6f vtar 
held by the Jews? 

27* What did Mattathias perform ? 
. W^^Sbt of hiK aotis did he appoint general df iUti ahhy ? 
Which of tfiM cBd he name as pri^^nt dPffi^ cbiinci] ? 
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CHAPTER VIL 



'amprisbig a period rf^fift^mne years, Jhm ike time Hfhen, 
Judae Maccabeui took ike cotHnumd tf the army, A. A, C. 
166, to the complete feeloratioH tf Jewish independence 
under Hyrcamu, the son tf Simon Maccabeus, A.A^ C. I07« 



&uknqf the Jews. 

• 

Judas Maccabeus, ge- 
neral of the Jews, 
A. A. a 166 

Jonathan Maccabeus, 
high-priest and ge- 
neral of the Jews, 
A. A..a 160 

Simon Maccabeus, high*- 
priest and prince 'of 
the Jews, A. A. C. ... 144 

Jjohn Hyrcanus, high- 
priest and prince of 
the Jews, A. A. C. ••• 155 



Hemarkabl^ erent^ 



The third Funic var bq^in^ 

A. A. C. 149. 
Carthage taken and destroys 

ed by the Romans, A. A.C. 

146. 
Tlie history of the Apociy« 

pha endsy A. A. C. 185. 



»»»»»%% »%^»» 



'T^HE last chapter displayed a disgusting and melan- 
-^ choly retrospect : we shall now behold a soies 
6f sanguinary but brilliant scenes opening to our view, 
and affording examples of courage, of patriotism, 
and jnety, than whidi the annals of ^e world exhiUt 
nothing more worthy of admiration. 

1. The death of that distinguished patriot and 
truly great man, Mattathias, was deeply r^retted by 
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1 the faithful of his nation. B|it the great work 
hich he had begun was finally adbomplished by his' 
aliant sons, who must be ranked amongst the greatest 
eroes of ancient or modem history. Judas, having 
ikoi the command, did not suffer his troops to remain 
Uy longer inactive than till the days of mourning for 
lis father were expired. His whole force consisted of 
>iily six thousand men ; but their deficiency in num- 
bers was supplied by their zeal and bravery. With* 
lus small army he commenced his operations, and 
oon reduced several of the strongest fortresses of 
Mea ; and such was the success which attended his 
^terprises, that the name of Judas became terrible to 
ke Syrians, the Samaritans, and the apostate Jews, 
*hile those who had abandoned their country or their 
Kibitations to avoid persecution, were encouraged to 
9ome out of their retreats and resort to his standard, 
^polkmius, the Syrian governor of Judea and Samaria, 
(Kming- it necessary to give a timely check to his 
iang' power, levied a considerable force, composed 
biefly of Samaritans and Jewish renegadoes. A san- 
guinary conflict ensued : Apollonius was killed, his 
my was routed ; and the Maccabean soldiers having 
liundered the enemy'^s camp, obtained a rich booty, 
biongst the spoils, Judas took the slain govemor^s 
word^ which he uifed ever after in his wars. 

i. We shall not enter into a detail of all the ex{)loits 
P this eminent patriot and wai*rior, since they are 
ircumstantially related in the book of Maccabees, 
hioh we recommend to the reader'^s peruisal,' and 
hich we are certain he will find interesting. It may, 
lorefore, suffice in this place to mention some of the 
ml impcHtant transactions of this memorable and 
Ltraordmary period of the Jewish history. 

8. Antiochus, on recdving intelligence of the de- 
nt aild death of Apollonius, sent orders to Lysias to 
Ltirpate the whole Jewish nation. Lysias immedi- 
ely despatched Nicanor and Gorgias, two ex^ive»i9^ 

g2 
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gfHMsalBv with ttsfBty thottuund mett, who caine 'and 
eMfunpod at Emdmib, within a short disltooe kom 
JhH^wmi% where thejr received a reinfopoeaaent of 
seven, theusand caivaliTi Againat this formidable 
feim^ Judas could bting forward no moce than tbree 
thousand men, and even these were not suffidentlj 
itvmd^ TheriEewidi commander, having previous! j 
imj^oroi the divine aid hy prayer, fastings and sacri'. 
&esv encottsaged hta troops hj a military harai^iie, 
ilk which he recapitulated then: former expbits, and 
leminded them that thenr lives, their liberties^ and 
thfiBT* religion,, were at' stake. Having thus excitad 
their courage, he encamped' in front of the enemy, 
apd prepared for batde. On the fi^owij^ da^ an 
engagement took daee,. in whidt tlnrmililasy^akd of 
the Jewish general, and the* valdur of his trei^ wine 
eminendj eonspicvDUS.. The. Sjnaaa weise: totn% 
routed : three thousand of Asm. were* killed in the 
battle,, and six thouisBand in tbepursnit.. Thevictanr 
plundered the enemies^ camp,, where, amongst: othor 
rich spoils, they fimnd die; money brong^ hj die- 
mcDchants ta puvchaae lhe« JswiBa. priaonecs^ TUr 
signal vietorv was: gamed mt the: fridayv and the ask' 
badt beinff the next- dmy^ waa. oddbEated witk cKSra-^ I 



success whidi^ appeaned' misandeusi^ 

4w This action pixMwdidonibljf adMsntageou tt) tie 
victen It furnished' himi with a. great quantibr' ci 
a»s and amnuinilion, and by ini^Lisn^ 
dwm fiMs rdnfiaaeeloentB, not ad^fixmr alliparts^ ~ 
Judaic but fbaBL odiex oauntriaa in: nUdht. thv^T 
wwe diqiersedf bf the* kite pemecution&. Fnanb 
time^ the oaraer of JKidesiwastar.eontinned atteoaii 
of victories and conquestBi T wa> afhas SpimL gmB^ 
Ttkify T^inothem and^ Baochides^ manhmg' agsinst 
hioA wkh^ » nmaeioua anajr^ hef^ gavs^ diMu battb|i 
kHied twenty thousand ofitfa!ey:^tro(qi^.andplunfa9dt 



Ibeir «aoip, after whidi ke took sevend 8t»m|^ 
foitresseft. 

5. Lynas no sooner received mtdJuence of tiiese 
defeats, than he put himself at the head of cDxty dMni- 
mai iafantfy and five thousand cavaby, afl select 
tiodpfi. Wiui tins ibrraidable feroe he entoed Jtidea, 
and advanced to Bethsun^ where he was met by the 

I J^einish general, who, with only ten thousand men^ 

I rosolved to stop the progress of the mvader. The 

ti^ armies engaged ; and Judas, though so fireatly 

I inferior in force, made so determiiiBd and welLd&ected 

\ iBttecksy that he killed five thousand of the Syrians, 

I snd totally routed theip army. Lysias, seang diat 

tiie Jews fought like men detenniiied to conquer o^ 

die^ wouhl not risk a second engagement^ but retired 

to Andoch, designing to bring a much greater force 

i^unst Judas in the foUowing year. 

6. Notwithstandiihpthe'suocesaesofthe Jews,l)ieir 
t^ple c(m4inued pouufed with idds, and Jerusaleni 
fl^ iay in ruin& Aa soon, therefore^ as the enemy 
iiad evacuated the countiy^ Judas advanced to the 
metrdpc^a. On teaching mount Sion, he posted some 
of his ttoqipB to giMard aH the arenues ftom imy sur- 
prise, and appointed a committee of the priests to 
eleanse and purify the temple. The golden candle^ 
^ks, with tM sacred veesds and utensils, all of pure 
gold, as well as the rich veil whidi coverad the noly 
of hdieS) having|||Ben canned away by Antio^iis, the 
Jewish general caused others to be fabricated out of 
Ae spi^s taken frool ^ enemy. All these tHin^ 
h&aag provided^ and the tem}^ cleansed and repaired, 
the restoration of divine wor^ip began with the dedi*. 
ctitien of the new altar and utensils. This ceremony 
vas performed with the greatest solemnity and splen- 
'imf: the trumpets sounded at the earUest dawn^ the 
d#)r sacrifice was offered, incense was burned^ and all 
llieK^her parts of tike diviiie service were performed 
•eo6nUng to the tordinaoce of Moses*- The festival 
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.continued eight .days ; and during th^t time the froi^ 
of the temple was adorned with crowns, garlands, an4 
pther ornaments of gold ; and every part of jthe city 
was illuminated. 

; 7. There stilji remained one grand obstacle to the 
regular performance of the rites of the Jewish reli* 

fion : this was the foirtress of Acta^ which the Syrians 
ad built on jthe eminence opposite to the temple. 
Whilst Judas remained with his army at Jerusalem, 
%he garrison of that forniidable citadel could not make 
/tny attempt to impede his proceedings. But there 
was every reason to apprehend, tlmt after his departure 
it would again obstruct the celebration of divine wor- 
s];iip^ for while it remained in the hands of the he^r 
thens and apostate Jews, there could be no safe access 
to the temple. The siege of this fortress would have 
consumed too much time^ even had the Jewish general 
been furnished with the warUke enginies proper for 
j^uch an undertakings and a blockade would hav^ 
Required a greater number of men than he could 
jspare. He, therefore, adopted the only expedient 
that he found practicable : he fcMlified the mountain of 
the temple, surrounding it with strong walls and high 
towers, and left ^ gamson sufficient to bridle that of 
Acra. 

8. About this time, that sacrilegidis and Uood^ 
tyrant^ Antiochus, died^ and was succeeded by his 



^on, who bore the same name. Tj|b minority of the 

Joupg king afforded to the Jews a snort respite. Biit 
iysias, having obtained the government of Ccelo 



Syria, pgain invaded Judea with a powerful army, 
Gorgi^, also made continual incursions into the 
country, whilst the Idumean.s, who had joined him, 
held several advantageous posts,, in which they receiv- 
ed the renegado Jews. Notwithstanding the strength 
pf their positions, Judas attacked them in their own 
territories, and gave them a total defeat, in which 
^ey lost about twenty thousand men« He also took 
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several strong fortresses, and marching to the sea 
coast, reducea the dty of Joppa. 

9. Timotheus, resolving it possible to wipe off the 
disgrace of his former defeat, entered Judea with 
fresh forces. But Judas did not suffer him to pene- 
trate far into the country before he engaged, and com- 
pletely defeated him : the Syrians lost above twenty 
thousand men ; and Timotheus was forced to retire to 
Gazara, a city of which his brother, Chereas, was the 
commandant; but the Jewish general pursued him 
thither, and, after a siege of eight days, took the place. 
Timotheus, his brother, Chereas, and another Syrian 
general, were killed. These successes of the Jewish 
commander, however, proved fatal to many of his 
nadon who were settled beyond the limits of Judea, 
and were massacred by the heathens in revenge for 
their late disasters. Judas also received intelligence 
iSbsLi most of the dties of Gilead and Galilee were 
dosely besieged by Syrian armies, and could not hold 
out without speedy relief. In these embarrassing cir- 
oomstances, which required his presence in so many 
different places, he summoned the Sanhedrim, in order 
to consult on the measures which ought to be adopted. 
In that assembly it was reserved that Judas and his 
borother, Jonathan, with eieht thousand men should 
march to the relief of the G^pdites ; that Simon, with 
another corps, |j|Mdd succour the cities of Galilee ; 
while anotherilmjy of troops should be left to defend 
Jerusalem, in case the Syrians should penetrate to that 
metropoUs. 

10. This plan of operations being settled, the 
Jewish genends immediately began to carry it into 
execution. Judas, having passed the river Jordan, 
took the Syrian dty of Bosora, to which he set fire, 
ana massacred all the male inhabitants^ From thence 
he mardied to the relief of Dathema. On his arrival 
he found the Syrians ready to oitorm the city ; but he 
made so sudden and dcjsperate an attack, that thdr 
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whole ♦nny vas msteptljr put to the wut ; &r tk^ m 
sooner heard the sound of (h^ Jiewiob (ruiDM^ay thao 
the^ thr^W ^own their ann^ wd &4 w^jtb t(^ ^Mmpst 
prPcipitajtioH. Juda9 puwued tbuem for fom^ t»ne, 
and VUl^d 9Pyefi^ thpuBaffdjs of the fugitjiyefu Br 
th^n mvph^ tQ tb? pAw bea^jed fiitiei^ wUfb hp 
s.mpcjessjVjBjy rjdi^ed^-^rtwtrpywg gppel: pwnhprp of tfe 
enjBpjies, ;wid delivj^g th<e J^wfl fpDW their ugrilsm 
situa^ipp. @mw yrf^i sA tb» MSfffae tiipe ^equ^U sue- 
cfis^M in Q^ep, Apd tte two hpolJwrs^ rfter » nwit 
gloripu3 e:^E^tipn, returned in tmunph to J^ruasjevi) 
Uidep ^h tbiB ^IHiils of the epewy . 

n, J^das 9gaiA ipyaded ][dum^ took wd d^nu>f 
lilhed seyi^raji fortnesaes, ravajgfsd tb? territorieji of th^ 
S9QiAritan$9 md ^pro^d terrpr wherever be ouxm. 
He ih^n made a tour thrpu^^b the ig^untry of ih» 
Phili^tiflues, apd destroyed POt pply the fortraises, bat 
al9Q the te^pl^^ the aitAn, tW images, md aU die 
other monmaeptii pf idplM^jp 

1^ These reiterate Buccesses of the Jews excitGcl. 
lijmBi the Syrian governor, tP jnake a grand ^ort 
for th^r ^uI;gugation, He afl^eoiblad an army of 
eighty Uuwsana ipfantiyt with a iitrpng body ci 
cmmjt wd a gr^t pymber pf elephanta, bppiog to 
annihilate the ppw^ of 4ie Jews, mi' mrieh bin^df 
with their ffQikr WitJ^lihis fprwidable forpeg and 
these mimating e^vipectatKmSy be (mio^d Judea, aiid 
advaiused tpwards tb§ metropolis* ^a#a9» who wm 
thm at Jerusalem, having first implored the divirie 

assistance, marched out against the* invader^ whom be 
foupd pe«^u^ued iu the inege oi Bf thsura, Tbe Jews 
ruflb^ like Upni; on th# Syrian eamp, killed ten thou^ 
S9nd mep, and put thdr wh<J« army to flight. , 

19. J^ywaa, who wa^ mv fully coavinced jtbat 
neither advapti^ nor honour eoula foe derived irdb 
currying on the war against so courageouf and deter* 
mined an enemy* made propoeala for peace^ with a 
promise of their ra^caiMHii by the Syrmi vumarcb^ 
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A treaty was ooncludiKl and ratiJSiBd by the young 
king, through the inter^ of Lysias ; but as the other 
Syrian generals highly disapproved of the peace, hos- 
tilities soon recommenced. Timotheus, probably the 
son of the general of that name who was killed at 
Gazara, havmg entered the oouBtnr of Gilead, Judas 
marched to repel the invader? fn his way he took 
the strong city of Caspin, put a31 the inhabitants to 
the sword, and made such a slaughter ^ that the waters 
of a neighbouring lake seemed to.be changed inta 
blood. Antipater and Dositheus, two Jewish officers, 
made themselves masters of another Syria^ fortress, 
and put the garrison, consisting of ten thousand men, 
to the sword. In the mean while Timotheus, who 
had. collected an army of a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand foot and two thousand horse, on receiving intel- 
ligence that Judas was in full majrch against hin^ sent 
au the women, children, and baggage to Carnion, a 
city of Gilead, and, taking a strong position, waited the 
approach of the Jewish general. But as soon as the 
vanguard of Judas made its appearance, the Syrians, 
struck with a panic, broke up their camp and oetook 
themselves to a precipitate flight. The Jews pur- 
sued them with such ardour that Timotheus lost 
thirty ^thousand men. A numerous body of the 
Sjnians fled to Camion, and many of them took 
refuge in the temple of jitargatis. But Judas fol-. 
lowing them cMely, burned the temple with all that 
were in it, and then setting fire, to the city, the rest of 
the fugitives, about twenty-five thousand in number, 
perished either by the flaihes or the sword. 

14. After this i^gnal victory the Jewish general 
took Ekron by assault, put all the males, about twen-t 
ty. thousand^ to the sword, carried the women and 
children into captivity, and obtained, a great quantity 
of valuable plunder. He then marcRed with his %'ic'n 
torious troops to Jerusalem, where he arrived at the 
time of pentecost, and went to the temple to return 
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thanks to Jehovah, for this rapid and extraordinary 
success. 

15. The fortress of Acra still was held by tbe 
enemy, to the no small annoyance of those who 
resorted to the temple, when Judas and his army 
were absent from Jerusalem. The Jewish general, 
therefore^ resolved to form the siege of that stioi^ 
dtadel ; and having provided himself with en^es fcnr 
throwing large stones, and other warlike machines, he 
commenced his operations. The fortress was exceed- 
ingly strong, the garrison was numerous and well fur- 
niSied with arms and provisions. But the apostate 
Jews, of whom many were in the place, being appre- 
hensive that it would at last be forced to surrender, 
and knowing that they had no mercy to expect from 
the conqueror, advisea the governor to make a vigor- 
ous sortie, in order to afford some of their officers an 
opportunity of repuring to Antioch, that the king 
might be fully apprised of their distressful situation. 

16. This plan was adopted, and so well managed, 
that some of these rene^uloes, separating from the 
rest, found means to t£uke unperceived the road to 
Antioch. On their arrival, they represented in so 
forcible a manner the state of affairs at Jerusalem, 
that Antiochus, alarmed by the intelligence, ordered 
his generals to assemble all their troops, and march 
towards the Jewish metn^lis. Their forces bdnc 
united, composed an army of a h^dred thousand 
infantry and twenty thousand cavalry, with a great 
number of war chariots and elephants. The king 
and his uncle, Lysias, having put themselves at the 
head of this tremendous, force, entered Judea and 
laid siege to Bethsura, a strong fortress not far from 
Jerusalemt Here Judas, marching out with a small 
body of select troops, surprised them in the night 
The attack was- so unexpected, and made with such 
determined valour, that about four thousand of the 
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Syrians were killed, and their camp was thrown into 
the utmost confusion. 

17. Notwithstanding this almost miraculous success, 
Judas, perceiving that in keeping the field he might, 
in spite of all his eflPorts, be overwhelmed, or sur^ 
rounded bj so numerous an army, retired and shut 
himself up in Jerusalem. The Syrian monarch soon 
advanced to that metropolis, and laid close siege to 
the temple. But he met witfi a long and determined 
resistance on the part of the Jewish general, who, by 
his counterworks, eluded the effects of the assaulting 
machines. But this being the sabbatical year, in 
which, by the law of Moses, the Jews were forbidden 
to sow their lands, the city and ^rrison were greatly 
distressed by the want of provisions, and reduced at 
last to the utmost extremity. From this desperate 
situation they were relieved by an unexpected and 
providential event Intelligence being received by 
Antiochus, that Philip, one of his chief ministers, had 
usurped the government, made proposals of peace to 
the Jews, on terms so honourable and advantageous, 
that they were readily accepted. 

18. Menelaus, the apostate hi^-rpriest, had accom- 

Eanied the king in this expedition, in the hope of 
eing restored to his dignity. But his expectation 
was frustrated ; for Lysias, who was tired of so 
unsuccessful a war, and apprehended that if this high^ 
priest should be left at Jerusalem he would excite 
fresh commotions, resolved on an expedient to get rid 
of so dangerous a villain. He accused him l)efore 
Antiochus of beinff the cause of all the late mischiefs^ 
and prevailed on me yo^Qg^ monarch to condemn him 
to b^ smothered in hof ^es. Thus that apostate 
and traitor expiated his crimes by such a punishment 
as his treason against God and his country deserved. 

19. The tragical end of this monster of iniquity 
wi^s. a sulnect of joy to the Jews ; but they did not 
gs^n much b^ the change. Lysias svigge&ted to 
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Antiochus the expediency of bestowing the faigb' 
priesthood on one who was not of the pontifical family, 
on the supposition that such a person, owing his dig- 
nity entirely to the monarch, would be more attentiTe 
to his interests. This office, therefore, wai giren to 
Jacimus, as he is called by Josephus, or Alcimus, as 
he is named in the book of Maccabees, a person who, 
although of the family of Aaron, was of another 
branch, and of a character not less impious and flagi- 
tious than his two late predecessors. 

20. But Onias, the son of that worthy high-priest 
who was murdei^ at Antioch, had a legitimate clahn 
tQ the high-priesthood by hereditary succession. 
When, therefore, he- saw his right given away to a 
man without either title or merit, he resented the 
wrong to such a degree, that he retired into Egypt, 
and HaTing found means to ingratiate himself with 
the king, ?tolemy Philometor, and bis queen, Cleo- 
patra, obtained their permission to erect at Alexandria 
a temple after the model of that of Jerusalem. Of 
this temple, his munificent patrons secured the high- 
priesthood to him and his descendants. 

21. About this time a new revolution took place in 
the Syrian kingdom. Demetrius, the legitimate heir 
to the crown, having made his escape from Rome, 
where he had long been detained as a hostage, arrived 
at Antioch, and putting to death both tlie king and 
his chief general, Lysias, placed himself on the throne. 
'The new monarch nad no sooner assumed the govern- 
ment, than Jacimus, whom the people of Jerusalem 
had refused to admit to the high-priesthood, because 
he had obtained that dignity by open apostacy, came', 
to Antioch with a number of renegado Jews, to make 
his complaints against the Maccabean party. Sup- 
ported by these miscreants, he applied to the kuigs 
and accused Judas and his adherents of being ale, 
most inveterate enemies of the Syrian monarchy ; addi 
ing, that the distress of himselr and his cOmpanioQB^ 
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was owing to their reftisal to join tkat rebellious fae- 
tion. This accusation, accompanied by such apparent 
£eal for the king'*s interests, itiduced Demetrius, not 
only to confirm Jacimus in the high*priesthood, but 
to send with him Bacchides, governor of Mesopotamia', 
at the head of an army to establish him in that office^ 
and extirpate the Maccabean party. 

S2. The war being now renewed, the first attempt 
of the Jewish high-priest and the Syrian general, was 
to allure Judas by a treacherous scheme to put him<^ 
self in their power. With this view they sent depti* 
ties to invite him to a friendly interview, under th^ 
ostensible pretext of settling all disputes in a peaceable 
manner, making th^ most solemn promises that he 
should return in perfect safety. But th^ Jewish com^ 
mander suspeotea their design, and instead oFsxxept^ 
in^ the invitation, began to prepare for a vigcxrous 
resistance. Bacchides, seeing this treacherous stra^ 
tagem frustrated, and not danng to make an attack oii 
the enemy) retired from Judea, leaving with Jadmui^ 
2^ military force to enable himto maintun himself in 
his new dignity. 

2S. But those who rendered the greatest service td 
the high-priest were the Jewidi renegadoes, of whom 
he collected great ninnbers. With uiese, supported 
by the Syrian troops, he made daily incursions into 
different parts of tne country, plundfering and burn- 
ing tho towns and villages, and putting to death all 
those who refrised to acknowledge his dt)e. JudaSj 
on the other hand, constantly watched every opportu* 
nity of opposing him and disconcerting his plans : he 
defeated liis troops in various encounters, and inflicted 
§0 rifforous punishments on such of the apostate Jews 
as fell into his hands, that the rest, bong struck irith 
terror, no longer dared to appear in arms. 

24. Jacimus, at length being fully convinced of the 
impossibility of conquering so active and determined 
an enemy, and of ever bang penmtted to approach 
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the sacred altar, unless he could obtain a much 
stronger force, returned to the Syrian court There 
he renewed his former complaints and accusations, 
and, presenting Demetrius with a superb crown of 
gold, obtained from that monarch a fresh army, of 
which the command was given to Nicanor, witn an 
express order to cut off Judas and his party, to destroy 
or disperse his troops, and to settle Jacimus in the 
high-priesthood beyond the pos^bility of further 
opposition. But this S}rrian general having, at a 
former period, experienced the bravery of the enemy 
with whom he had to contend, and sensible that 
another defeat would complete his disgrace, resolved, 
if possible, to compromise matters by a peace, rather 
than again try the fortune of war. Negodations 
accordingly commenced ; and the proposals made by 
Nicanor being deemed satisfactory, a treaty of peace 
was concluded ; and the Syrian general went to Jeru« 
sal^n, where he disbanded the greatest part of his 
army, and stayed some time without giving the least 
cause for complaint. 

£5. But this tranquillity was soon interrupted bj 
the high-priest, who, thinking the treaty not si^flidient- 
ly favourable to his tyrannical views, repaired a third 
time to Antioch, and accused Nicanor of betraying 
the interests of his sovereign, Demetrius, althougn 
surprised that his general haid concluded a peace mm- 
out his approbation or knowledge, did not recall 
Nicanor, but, refusing to ratify the treaty, sent him 
positive orders to renew the war, and not to sheath 
the sword until he should have destroyed Judas, and 
completely suppressed his party, Nicanor, althoiqch 
both afraid and unwilling to recommence hostilities, 
dared not to disobey the express command of the king. 
He, therefore, levied another numerous army; but 
before he commenced any warlike operations, be 
resolved to try the effects of stratagem. Inutatij[ig 
th^ conduct of Bacchidesi which has abeady be^ 
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mentioned, he invited Judas to an interview, under 
the pretence of confirming the peace ; but the Jewish 
chi^ suspecting his design, prudently avoided the 
snare, Nicanor, seeing his scheme disconcerted, 
resolved to commence hostilities, and lost five thou- 
sand men in the first battle. The Jews, however, 
finding themselves unable to keep the field against 
the numerous armies of the Syrians, retired, some 
towards Jerusalem, and some with Judas into the 
neighbourhood of Samaria. 

26. On the retreat of the Jews, Nicanor advanced 
to Jerusalem, and entered the city. - Being addressed 
in a submissive manner, by the priests, who, from the 
top of mount Sion showed him the sacrifices which 
were offered in the temple for the prosperity of king 
Demetrius, the exasperated general uttered many 
contemptuous expressions against their religion, and 
stretching out his hand towards the temple, threat- 
ened, wiui an oath, the utter destruction of that sacred 
edifice, unless Judas were deflivered into his hands. 
He then began a most cruel persecution of the Jews, 
in order to compel them to renounce the law of their 
Grod, and abandon their brave commander. But on 
receiving intelligence that Judas was in the vicinity of 
Samaria, Nicanor marched agidnst him with thirty- 
five thousand men, while the Jewish chieftain had 
only three thousand to oppose to this formidable force. 
In this difficult crisis, Judas ammated his small band 
by a military harangue, in which, besides quoting 
many appropriate passages from the sacred books, he 
told them that Onia&, the highrpriest who was mur- 
dered at Antioch, and the prophet Jeremiah, had 
appeared to him in a vision, ana that the latter had 
- made him a present of a sword, accompanied with 9 
promise of victory. This oration produced the desired 
effect ; inuring his troops with such ardour, ^t 
they routed the Bvrians at the first onset ; fior Nicaop^ 
bebg one of the nrsLt that fell^ his troops threw doiro 
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their arms and fled in the utmost confusion. Judas 
pursued tliem with the greatest cekrity, and the Jews, 
from the neighbouring cities and villages, stopping 
their flight, they were all cut off, not a single man 
being left alive to carry the news to Antioch. The 
body of Nicanor being found amongst the slain, his 
head and his right hand, which he had so lately lifted 
up with menaces of destruction against the t^nple, 
were cut off, and being carried in triumph to Jeru- 
salem, were affixed to one of the towers of that city. 
On' this memorable occasion great rejoicings were 
made, and an annual feast was instituted, in comme- 
moration of this important and glorious victory. 

87. The Syrians being now struck with terror, 
Judas returned to Jerusalem, and took possession of 
the city. During the peaceful interval which ensued, 
he sent ambassa£>rs to Rome^ and concluded a treaty 
"of alliance with the Romans. 

9S8, This season of tranquility was not of long 
duration. Demetrius being informed of the death of 
Nicanor, and the destruction of his army, sent into 
Judea a select body of twenty thousand foot and two 
thousand horse, with Baccnides, and the impious 
high-priest, Jadmus, at its head. They began their 
inarch towards Jerusalem ; but on being informed 
tiiat Judai^ bad retired from the metropolis with only 
a very small number of men, they resolved to pursue 
and attack him. On the approach of the Syrians, tfa^ 
troops of Judas were so appmled at seeing the superior 
force of the enemy^ that ihey lost their usual courage, 
whidi on former occasions had shone with suc^ pecu- 
liar lustre, and fled with preciphsdon^ leaving their 
valiant commander to bear the shock of the Imttk, 
with only eight hundred men, vho were resolved to 
share his .late. The Jewish general, and bis sm^ 
band, performed prodi^es of valour, and -evea broke 
the right wing of the Syrians ; but being completely 
isurrounded, w was at kst overwhehned by xtumbersT^ 
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i29- Tbw died Ibe ^celebrated Judas Maccabeus, a 
b^rp^ wbow a^tioQs will oommaod die admiratioB cf 
tbiB latest posterity. During the space c^ six years 
he had carried on, under circuiastaoces the most dis» 
advaiMiifieous^ one of the most extraotdinary wars 
n v:p n fea in history* As a pi^ot and wamor, he 
must be plaoad in the first rank of those illustrious 
men, whose noJiies adcnm the annals ol the world. 
N^l^^ Greece nor Bome, in their most brilliant 
periods, ever produced his superior, or scarcdy his 
equal. A ooimdeoce in God, whkh no appearances 
bawever uixfavouiabie could shake, a courage and 
intrepidity, which no dangers could ever appiJ, and a 
stciady perseyerance, wli^ no reverses of fortune 
could ever wear out, fprmed the leading traits of his 
cbaraoter : his history ought to be written in letters of 

Sold, and hia example h^ up to the good and the 
piYt in all ages and countries. 
80* The death of Judas Maccabeus was no sooner 
known at Jerusalem, than the whole city was filled 
widi sorrow and consternation. A general moiuning 
took {dace; and the people lamented in the most 
pathetic strains the loss of their valiant protector. 
That loss would indeed have been irreparable, had 
not his brothers possessed the aame courage by which 
he bad be^i animated, and proved themselves worthy 
sucQess(Hrs of the hero under whose banners they had 
been-trained, and whom diey had accompanied in all 
his enterprises; 

81. The general consternation of the Jews could 
not fail of operating as a check to their afiairs ; and 
they were socm reduced to a most distressful condition. 
Bacdiid^s made himself master of Jerusalem, and the ^ 
people were obliged to acknowledge him aa their N 
governor. One of the first measures of his adanm* 
atration was to order his principal officers to make a 
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{Strict search for the friends and adherents of the 
Maccabean party, of whom all that were discovered 
v^ere put to death with the most excrudating tortures: 
those who had the good fortune to escape the vigilance 
of their persecutors, repaired to Jonathan, the brother 
of their former leader. 

. S2. Jonathan Maccabeus, being now at the head of 
the Jewish forces, was soon joined by all those who 
preferred the interests of their country and religion 
to any considerations of personal advantage or satety. 
His first operations, however, were attended with 
defeat and disaster : his brother, John, or Johanan, 
being at the head of a detachment, was surprised and 
killed by a tribe of Arabians. Jonathan soon reveng- 
ed this disaster ; but Bacchides approaching with his 
whole army, the Jewish commander found himidf 
surrounded with difficulties. Having animated his 
troops by an harangue calculated to inspire them with 
the most desperate resolution j he made the attack 
with such impetuosity, that a great number of the 
Syrians fdl in the first onset; but finding hknself 
unable to withstand so great a superiority of force, he 
and his small band secured a retreat by swimming 
across the Jordan, on the banks of which river this 
action took place. 

S8. Bacchides now began to strengthen the ^arri- 
fions of the principal fbrtresses of Judea. But m the 
meanwhile, the nefarious high.priest, Jacimus, died 
of a paralytic stroke. The Syrian general then 
returned to Antioch, and the country enjoyed for two 
years a respite from the calamities of war. . But 
bemetrius being at length induced by the solicitadons 
of the apostate .Jews to send Baccnides again into 
Judea, that general, on his arrival, concerted with 
those traitors a plan for seizing Jonathan and his 
adherents by stratagem. But the Jewish genera) 
having discovered their design, and coming suddenly 
on the party, seized fifty of the conspirators and put 
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tiiem to death. The plot being thus defeated, Bac- 
.diides laid siege to BethlagOD, a strong place, which 
was bravely defended by Simon Maccabeus. Jona- 
than, advancing to the relief of his brother, attacked 
the camp of the besiegers ; and Simon, making at the 
$ame time a vigorous sortie, the Syrians were totally 
defeated. Bacchides, being now weary of so unpro- 
)sperous a war, was desirous of returning to Antioch, 
as soon as he could find a plausible pretext for relin- 
quishing his enterprise ; and Jonathan, having disco 
yered his sentiments, took advantage of so fair an 
opportunity to conclude a treaty of peace with the 
Syrian commander. By one of the articles, all pri- 
soners on both sides were released; and Bacchides 
^returning to Antioch, Jonathan was left deputy 

governor of Judea. Being vested with this dignity, 
e soon began to exercise his power by making a ter- 
rible example of the apostate Jews, who had been the 
^hief cause of all the calamities that had fallen on the 
poUntry. He then set about reforming the Jewish 
church and constitution. And from that time, A. A. 
C» 150, the Jews b^;an to enjoy the blessings of 
peaeef and the undisturbed exerdse of their religion, 
the happy effects of the prudence, the valour, and the 
{nety of their general. 

34. Soon after this pacification, the civil wars of 
jSvria afibrded to the Jews an opportunity of com- 
pletely recovering their liberties, and raising them- 
selves to so high a degree of importance, that their 
friendship was courted by every competitor for. the 
crQwp of that kingdom. I>emeti*ius, who was so well 
aipqufdnted with their bravery, had every reason to 
prevent them from joining with his rival, Alexander 
JBialas, the son of Antiochus^ who had revived his 
clium, and had already taken possession of Ptolemais. 
In this view he sent to Jonathan a letter, filled with 
expressions of friendship and confidence, and with the 
iposjt flattering promises, Alexander^ at the samo 
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time underttandii^ bow powerftil an ally Joturthai 
roigfat prove to the aide lor whieh he diould dedaie, 
resolved to outbid Demetrius. In order, therefore, to 
draw him to his interest, he sent him a moat obli^nff 
letter, bestowing on him the fa%h-prie8diood, urn 
aooompanied it with rich presents, amongat whidi 
were a purple robe and a golden crown. 

S5. Jonathan, having received these presents, took 
cafe ito confirm his a{qmntment to the htth-wietthood 
by tile sufirages of the Jewish people. He tnen ndaed 
pew finroes, and cauaed a great cpiantity of arms to be 
i^ade, resolving to espouse the cause of Afeicander. 
On the other hand, I>e»ietariu8 made fresh oflRers to the 
new high-priest, promising concessions and privil^el 
&r exceedbg those whic£ Alexander had granted^ 
find indeed too great to be really intended. But the 
remembrance of the hatred whidb this monarch had 
ever shown to the Jewidi nation, induced JoilathaA 
to adhere to Alexander, and assist him with all ins 
forces ; and a battle was soon after fought, in whidi 
Demetrius was killed. Alexander,, bring left in pos* 
session of the throne, evipreaaed his graidtude to the 
Jewish hi^-priest, by constituting him generalissinio 
in Judea, and giving him several other titles and 
governments. From this period die Jews grew daiW 
more powerful and happy : in Judea, they enjOyed aU 
their fcerties bothi;^ou8 and civU, ithci^ mi 
State of political dependence on Sjrria : in f0f&gf^ 
countries also they were held in the highest conridera* 
tion, esperiaily in Egypt, where Ptolemy ^ilometor 
mised many of them to honourable offices in the 
government, and even conferred on Oiiias and DOsi* 
theus, the command of his army. 

36. In the year 148 before the christian sdra, Deme- 
trius, son of the late king of that nsone, ventured to 
leave his place of retreat, and made an effort tJb 
recover the crown. On this occasion the high-priest 
rei^red the most essential services to Alexmder, hj 
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defeating the army of hk competitor. He also reduce 
ed Azotus and AskaloOy with sane other neidibour* 
ing. placesy after which exploits the JeWish army 
returned kiden with spoils to Jerusalem. Al^ander, 
on receiring intelUgenoe of Jonathan^ victories, mani- 
Abated hifr grBtttu£ and joy by magnificest presents, 
and other marks of honour ana esteem. 

87. On the apcession of ]>5metri«is Nicanor to the 
Syrian throne, JsMSthnii seiaed the opportcmi^ af- 
fiicded by the nnxttled state of that monarch's amtirs 
t0 lay siqp to the fiurtress-of Acra, which, during the 
naoe of twenty-Aiee Tc^^rs, had been a nuisance to 
t^e temple and city of Jerusalem. He cemmenoed 
t)w asHiidt with a pbcwerful feree, and with iramermis 
engines o£ wa& In the mean while^ Tryphon, ec 
Syrian geaend^ having orgaaifised a dangerous revolt 
at Antiachv Hemetrinffagnwd to evacuate the citadel 
a£ Ac9Ba, on the comfitioia tbat Jonathim >houlif aid 
Uinr= agamst the od^rs. the tveaCy being eoncki^Bcf, 
a body^ of three tbousand Jewish troops marched' tor 
Antioidi^ and. made themselves arasters' of the dty; 
Krids die slanghter of '» hundred- »id twenty tfiousancF 
oTtlBe rdbelfiooa inhabitants. Bwnng t^us retaliated' 
on; Antbds die evils wUdi- Je^waaTem had so often' 
uufli; I ediftom thalf yarlev, the Jewish army reihsta&d 
JiemetaauMf and ntumed- richly laden- widi spoils. 
The gagTrtoftdmonageb, ho^wever, so far fro ny wm em-. 
bsBBig weir ognal^sevmie, not oidjf reAxsetf to execute 
tbrtaealT^ butaudba'dkniiaiid'oa. die Jews ferdivenr 
taxes and tributes, which had formerly been' a&oEdied. 

Ml But tfte statS' d? aftir» was soon- dtai^ed. 
Aatiodius^ dss youmest son^ ai Alexander,. I^ng, 
fawMqiht fiKN» Anbia 1^ Tiyphon*, and ^aced on' the 
tioMe, Bemetrius' was ob%ed to^ seek refugr iir die 
Pensan dominions; Tbo' yonn^ J^^gi AtKtiodius, 
rSMiWing to attnah the JevFs to'his interests', not only 
c imfism id all ftnaer granty asvf privile^, with die 
aridkiDn: «fi savesai^ o<ben, bu« oonseitttted Simon 
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Maccabeus, governor of all the sea coast firom Tyre ta 
Egypt, on condition that the two brothers should sup 
port lus Utle to the crown. The two Jewish comw> 
manders then mardied into Galilee, where Jonathan, 
falling into an ambusdule, was very near bein^ cut off 
bv the enemy. In this critical juncture he displayed 
all the bravery of a soldier, and all the alnfities of a* 
general: he not only extricated himself with great 
judgment and skill from his difficult situation, baC 
gained a complete victory over the Demetrian& Simons 
was equally successful ; and the two brothers, after a- 
most gkmous expedition, returned in triumph t0< 
Jerusalemw « 

39. In this prosperous state of the Jewish affairs^ 
Jonathan^ desirous of placing the liberties of his coun*' 
try on a pennanent basis, renewed the former treaties: 
of alliance with the Lacedaemonians and the Rcunans.- 
Simon in .the meanwhile reviewed the different 
nsons^ and reduced the city of Joppa^ which 
again fallen into the hands of the enemy. A council 
was held at J^^s^em, in which it was resolved, that 
all the fortresses of Judea should be put into the best' 
possible state of defence, and several new ones erected ; 
that the walls of the capital shoidd be thoroughly 
repaired, and a new wall built between mount Sbn> 
and the dty, so as to cut oS all communication, i£nd^ 
prevent the gsctnaaa of Acra from receiving supplies.^ 
All these resolutiixis were immediately carried into 
effect ; and the result corresponded with the most san« 
g;uine expectations; . 

40. Jonathan had governed the Jewish state about 
wcteen years, when he lost his life in a manner which^. 
frc»n his former prudence, could scarcely have beev 
expected. The peifidtous Tryj^on, having formed 
die design of wresting the crown from the young* 
king, Antiochus, odnsidered the^ klliance of . that, 
monarch with the Jewish high-priest as the principal <. 
obstacle to its execution. Jonathan, not b^ng aware 
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of the intentums of Trjphoii^ and confidine too easily^ 
ip his promises and oaths, suffered himself to be de« 
coyed mto the city of Ptolemais, where he and his 
attendants^ a thousand in number, were massacred by 
the order of that infamous traitor, who soon after 
murdered his sovereign,, and usurped the Syrian 
throne. 

41. The news of Jonathan's death threw the city 
of Jerusalem into the greatest consternation, as the 
inhabitaats daily expected the perfidious murderer at 
thdir gates ; imd he wias actually making vast prepa* 
ratiOQs fior marchiiig against that metropolis. An 
astembly was^ therefore, convened in the court of the . 
temple; and Simon, the brother of Jonathan, and 
only surviving son of Mattathias, was unanimously 
appointed high-priest and commander-in-chief of the 
Jewish armies^ 

' 452. Simott) ^ho bad on so many occasions displayed 
extraorifinary coui^ioge and conduct, was nd' sooner 
promoted to those high offices, than he showed himself 
.a worthy successor of his brothers, Judas and Jona* 
than. His first care was to domplete the fortifications 
of Jerusalem, and to collect an iaiaj sufficiently strong 
to make h^ against Tryphon. That pa^dious 
wretch entered Jiidea, and began his inarch towards 
th6,. capital, but hearing of the spirited measures 
adcfpted by Simon, he deemed it exp^ient to retreat 
into Syria. The ^ext step of the Jewish chief was to 
renew tht aUiance with the Lacedaemonians and the 
RoHians.' Having ^;reatly strengthened Jerusalem, 
and coUectled a formidable army^ he sent an embassy 
to Demetrius, whom Tfyphon had stripped of neariy 
ail his dcnniiiiotts,' with an offei^ of joining him agunst 
the usurper, on conditioto that he ^ould acknowledge 
thcf independence of the Jewish nation. Demetrius 
readily i^reed t6 the proposals, and recognized Simon 
as an inc^pendeht sovereign. From that time Simon 
assumed we title of high-priest and prince cf the 
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Jews ; and by an order of ike Sknh^drhn; it #26 
decreed that all {mblic acts sfaouH be fliaxfe iff b^ 
name. 

43. The prindoaf bu^ne^ of SSmon ^mi um to 
strengthen himselr agtdn^ iV^&on. amf to pn>UXi 
Judea from any fattrre invasion. For this ptcfpSHi 
he lined the frontiers with forts and garrison^; dtfd 
made himself master of Gaza, white one of hf^jjefle- 
ndsy Jonathan, the son of Absalom, ieAtc&S Sotipiy 

. which, smce its fbrmer capture, bad! ag^ fatfett itito 
the haftds of the Syrians. 

44. But his most important achievement watf A6 
redaction of the dtadel of Actbl That forttd<&6re 
foftre^, whichr had been held by the Syriantr about 
twenty.five years, to the great annoyance of the tM* 
[]3e and city of Jerusalem, Was, after a si^ of 
twenty-three months, obliged ta surrender' by ca{)it^ 
lation, A. A. C. I4S. Smon, and faiis yictoricftu 
troops, entered the ifiBice widi the sound of trumpesii 
and other instruments. And fitHn diis time ttUy be 
diected the independence of the Jews, which, hoWc^yei*, 
Was not firmly establit^ed until the time of fiyrcaitu^ 

45. The continual commotions and revolutions of 
the Syrian kingdom would not su&r the Jews to 
remain long at peace. Demetrius, bong expelW 
from his. dominions by Tryphon, wi^ kept' pnsiMifir 
by the Parthiana, to whom he had applied fi>r suc- 
cour. On the other hand, the tyranny of iVyphon 
having rendered him odious to his subjects, An&>* 
chus, the son, or according to some writers, the bio- 
t£fer, of Demetrius, left his retirement in order to 
nkdce an efibrt for die Syrian crown, and one of bis 
first measures was to enter into an alliance with the 
Jewish highjpriest, who sent a body of troops to- his 
assistance. But when the expulsion of Tryphon had 
left AndochuB in possessdo^ of the kingdom, that 

Erince forgot the services of Simcm, and sent CeikK- 
eus with a powerful aiiny to invade Judea. 
3 
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46. Smoa was now too far advanoed in years to 
oommand his army in person : he, therefore, sent two 
of his sons, Judas and John, with twenty thousand 
infiuitry and a competent number of eavaliy, to repti 
this invasion. The two brothers, by their courage 
and Gcmduct,' showed themselves worthy of their illus- 
trious father and undes : they totally defeated the 
Syrians, and having driven them out of Judea, return* 
ed with an inconsiderable toss to Jerusalem. 

47. The glorious career of Simon was now drawing 
towards its termination. While making a tour through 
the country with two of his sons, Matthias and Judas, 
he was invited to a sumptuous feast by his son-in Jaw, 
Ptolemy, whom he had constituted governcnr of Jericho 
and the adjacent territory. This high office, how- 
ever, not satisfying the amlntion of Ptmemy, he form* 

.ad the nefarious project of imbruing his hands in the 
Uood of Ins father-in-law, in the hopes of obtaining 
the high-priesthood. The venerable pontiff, little sus- 
pecting his hcnrid design, readily accepted the invita- 
tion, and was treadierously murdered, with his two 
sons, in the nndst of the entertainment. The intention 
of tiie infamous murderer was to have cut off, at the 
same time, John, surnamed Hyrcanus, the other son 
of Simon.; but diat young prince, who' was then at 
Gkizatii, being informed of this base transaction, by 
Mt of his father^s retinue who had escaped from the 
massacre, and not thinking himself safe at that place, 
made the best c^ his way to Jerusalem, where Ptolemy 
arrived almost at the same moment, to offer himself 
for the faigb-priesthood. They presented themselves 
at diffierent gates, and both demanded admittance : 
Ptcdemy, with his retinue, was repulsed; but Hyrcanus 
was received, and unanimously declared prince and 
high-priest. 

48. The bloody and treacherous villain seeing his 
hopes disappointea, applied fcnr aid to Antiochus. kinir 
of^ria,j5rOTiising to bring all 3udea v«>^«, ^ 
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domination, provided that he should be constituted its 
governor. Antiochus listened to his proposals, and 
was actually coming with his forces to nis assistance; 
but either through fear or some other reason, Ptolemy 
did not wait his arrival ; for he suddenly fled for refuge 
lo Zeno, the tyrant of Philadelphia* What afterwaid«r 
became of this wretch we. are not informed by any 
authentic documents ; and, indeed, every memorial ot* 
such a monster ought to be consigned to perpetual 
oblivion. 

49. Antiochus, hpwever, entered Judea with a 
powerful army, and Hyrcanus, unable to contend with 
^uch a force in the field, was obliged to shut himself 
up in Jerusalem. The Syrian monarch immediately 
laid siege to that metropohs ; but when it was reduced 
almost to the last extremity, he acted the part of a 
generous enemy. He not only granted to the Jews a 
truce of seven days for the.celebration of the feast of 
tabernacles, but also sent them a number of victims 
with thdfr horns gilt, and many rich vessels of gold 
and silver fiS«|d with perfumes tor the service of the 
temple. These marks of generosity and piety in the 
Syrian king, inspired Hyrcanus with the hope that a 
peace might possibly be obtained. Negociations were 
accordingly commenced ; and a treaty of peace was 
concluded on these conditions, that five hundred 
talents should be paid to the king, that the walls of 
Jerusalem should be demolished, and that the high- 
priest should pay an annual tribute for Joppa, and 
other towns which he held out of Judea. On this 
occasion, Josephus relates that Hyrcanus, in order to 
procure a supply of money, opened the tomb of 
David, from which he took three thousand talents; 
but many judicious critics consider this story as a fic- 
tion. After the conclusion of the peace, Hyrcanus 
entered into an alliance with the S}nian monarchy and 
rendered him great service in his wars against the 
Pswthians. 
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SO, Antiochus being afterwards killed in battle, the 
kingdom of Syria, was again rent by intestine commo- 
tions; and its- cities beinff left defenceless, Hyrcanus 
marched with a powerful army into the country, and 
reduced several of them under his dominion. From 
this aera, A. A. C. l^O^ the independence of the 
Jewish nation may be considered as completely esta- 
blished ; for neither Hyrcanus nor his successors ever 
afterwards paid either tribute or homage to the kings 
of Syria. 

61. In the following year, Hjrrcanus, turning his 
arms against the Samaritans, took Sechem, and demo- 
lished the temple of Gerizim, after it had stood two 
hundred years. He then conquered Idumea, and 
required the people either to leave the country, or 
conform to the Mosaical religion. The Idumeans 
made choice of the latter alternative, and were from 
that time incorporated with the Jewish nation. 

62. HjH'canus then Renewed the alliance which his 

Predecessors had formed with the Romans, and saw 
imself daily more strengthened in his dominion. The 
tranquillity which he and his nation enjoyed, enabled 
him to accumulate great wealth, and to maintaiin a 
numerous army> well furnished with the various 
engines of war. The last of his conquests was that 
of the city of Samaria, which he took after a long 
aege, and demolished the fortifications. Thus he 
beanie at length, sovereign of all Palestine, with 
Samaria and GalUee, and acquired nearly the same 
extent of dominion and power, as had once been pos* 
sessed by David and Solomon. 
' 68. But neither the importance of his conquests^ 
nor the wisdom of his government, coidd prevent the 
Utter part of his reign from beipg imbittered by the 
intrigues and malevolence of faction. The origin of 
the Sadducean sect has already been mentioned : the 
time when that of the Pharisees arose is unknown ; 
but they dioai as it?' founder, the famous Dr. HiUd, 

h2 
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who is supposed to have lived under the pontifieate of 
Jonathan Maccabeus, which began about a hundred 
and nxty years before the Christian asra. One of 
their £xTourite tenets was that t>f an orsH traditicmy 
conveyed down from Moses, to which they ascribed 
the same divine authority as to the scriptures. They 
believed the exiistence of angels, the immortality of 
the 6ouI, the resurrection, and the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments. Their system was, there- 
fore, in direct opposition to that of the Sadducees, 
who, adhering to the sacred writings, rejected all oral 
tradition, and maintained that there is no resurrectioD, 
nor any future state, and that God being the only 
immaterial Being, neither angek, Jior any other sjnrits 
have any existence but in the reveries of human 
imagination. However, as both the Pharisees and 
Sadducees observed the whole eeremonial o£ the 
Mosaical law, their speculative (pinions caused no 
schism in the Jewish church ; and whatever might 
. have been the.antiquity of the two sects, they made no 
figure in history until the latter part of the reign of 
Hyrcanus. 

54. That prince had constantly adhered to the 

girty of the Pharisees: they had mom^lized his 
vours, and held the most considerable posts under 
his government. But one of the heads of that sect 
having given him a severe affront, by insinuating that 
his birth was less dignified and pure than the Mosaical 
law required in a high-priest, and that his mother had 
been a slave, which, as Josephus affirms, was abso- 
lutely false, Hyrcanus was so exaiqierated ograiat the 
whole party, that he discarded them from faasdSsiyour, 
and gave mmself entirely up to the Sadduoees, who 
spared no pains to induce him to ascribe this skmder, 
not to an indifiduid, but to the whole Pharisaic h&ij* 
From llullt time thene Existed the I^tepest jesoiiity 
between Him and the FhariiMes, vdio a dteytescn ted 
all Ida actums^ and 0oeld!m;dbf ^itskaeA uiedtticfls 
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against him durinff the short time that he afterwards 
livedi and against nis sons after his decease. 

55. Hyrcanus died A. A* C. 107, in the thirty- 
ninth year of his pontificate, and was greatly lamented 
by aU, except the Pharisaic faction. The character 
of this distinguished pontiff and prince is repdered 
illustrious, both by his political and mardal abilities ; 
and the wisdom of his administration at home, pro- 
cured him as much glory as his wars and conquests 
abroad. Never mice the Babylonish captivity bad 
the Jewish reli^on and commonwealth appeared 
with such lustre as during his reign. 

We have now passed through a tumultuous and > 
sanguinary, but most glorious period of the Jewish 
tistory, and seen the nation emerge from the lowest 
state of depression and misery, to a point of exaltation 
which its preceding annals had not for some arcs 
exhibited. And we must have perceived that this 
important change was ovnng, under Providence, to 
the vigorous and persevering exertions of a family of 
heroes, of whom fame can never su&r the memory to 
perish. 

Questions for examination. 

CHAPTER VII. 

# 

1. Or what number did the Jewish amqr consisty when 
Judas Maccabeus took the command ? 
Of whose sword did he make use in his wars? 
S. What orders did Antiodms |pve to Lysias? 
How did Judas implore the divme aid? 

4. What was the career of Judas? .. i 

5. With what force did Lysias enter Judea ? 

6. By whose order was tlie temple purified, and divine 
. worship restored ? 

7. What obstacle to the perfoimance of the rites ef 
Jewish religion still remained? 
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. 8. Who took the city of Joppa? 

9. What Syrian general was killed at Gazara ? 
What was the plan of operations laid down by the 

Jewish council? 

10. What enemy fled at the sound of the Jewish 
trumpets ? 

11. Who destroyed the monuments «f idolatry in the 
country of the PhiHstines? 

12. Who made a grand eflbrt for the subjugation of the 
Jews« and what was the result ? 

13. How did the army of Timotheus. behave ? 

14. How did Judas act at Ekron ? 

How did he act at his return to Jeflisalem ? 

15. T6 what fortress did Judas lay siege? 

16. With what force did the Syrians come to its relief? 
' 17. Who besieged Judas in Jerusalem? 

1 8.' What became of Menelaus ? 

19. Who was appointed high-priest, and what was his 
character? 

20. Where did Onias erect a temple? 

21. Who put Antiochus and Lysias to death ? 

By whose solicitation did Demetrius send Bacchides into 
Judea? - ^ 

22. How did Bacchides and Jadqius expect to seize 
Judas? 

23. How did Jacimus act? 
How did Judas act? 

24. What were the orders given to Nic^mor ? 

25. How did Nicanor end^vour to ensnare Judas? 

26. What was the fate of Nicanor's army ? 

Whose head and right hand were affixed to the towers 
of Jerusalem? 
27* With whom did Judas form an alliance ? 

28. In what manner did Judas^ose his life ? 

29. What were the leading traits in his character ? 

30. How were the people of Jerusalem affected by the 
news of his death ? 

. 31.* How did BaQchides act at Jerusalem ? 

32. Who succeeded Judas in the command ? 

33. Who was left deputy governor of Judea ? 

34. What circumstances afforded to the Jews an oppor* 
tuni^ of reoovermg their liberties ? 

Who was iqppointed to the high-priesthood ? 
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35. Where were the Jews held in high estimation ? 
'37. Of what fortress did Jonathan renew the siege ? 

38. How did Jonathan act when he fell into an ambus- 
cade? 

39. With what nations did Jonathan renew the alliance ? 
What resolutions did the council of Jerusalem adopt? 

40. How did Jonathan lose his life? 

41. Who succeeded him in the offices of high-priest and 
commander of the army ? 

42. What was the first care of the high-priest ? 
What titles did Simon assume ? 

43. What was the principal business of Simon ? 

44. When was the citad^ of Acra reduced ? 

45. What prevented the Jews. from remaining long at 
peace? 

46. To whom did Simon give the command of the 
armies? 

47. How did Simon terminate his career ? 
By whom was he succeeded ? 

49. By whom was Hyrcanus besieged in Jerusalem ? 
What were the conditions of peace ? 

50. From what period may be dated the establishment 
of Jewish independence ? 

51. Who demolished the temple of Gerizim> and 
reduced Idumea ? 

52. With what nation did Hyrcanus renew his alliance ? 
53» When did the sect of Pharisees begin ? 

When did the two sects of the Sadduoees and Pharisees 
begin to be conspicuous in history ? 

54. Which sect did Hyrcanus forsake? 

55. What was the character of John Hyrcanus ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CornprUing a peried ofjarli^aur tfearsj from the death of 
John Hi^rcanus, A* A,C, 107« to the taking of Jerusalem 
by Pompey, A. A. C. 65. This period is ^filled by the 
reigns of the Asinonean kings, the descendants qfHyrcanus, 



Kings and rukrs of the Jews. 



Aristobulus Ist^ high- 
priest MMi king^ A. 

Alexander Janneus^ 
high-priest and king^ 

A* A» K/» ••••••.••••• 

Salome, or Alexandra, 
<}ueen, tttKt TfytcB.'* 
nus lid, high-priest, 
A. A.C 

Aristobulus JId, king, 
and Hjrreatius lid, 
high-pnest, A. A. C. 

Aristobulus Hd, and 
Hyrcanus lid, con- 
tendingforthecrown^ 

A* A* v/« ••••••••••.. 



107 



106 



79 



66 



65 



Eenuokable and cont^nporary 
events. 

Jugurtha, king of Numidia, 
i^tiufved to death at Rome, 
A. A. C. 103. 

Marius diefeats th^ Teutones 
andCimbri, A. A. C. 102. 

Beginning of the Mithridadc 

WMT, At At iC/. o^* 

.Ciyil war* between Marius 

and S jlk, A. A. C. 88. 
Mithridate9, king of Pontus, 

defeated by Sylla, A. A. C. i 

86. 
Syfla, dictator, A. A. C. 82. 
Mthridates defeated, and 

Pontus reduced by Lu- 
. cullus, A. A. C. 72. 



Jerusalem taken by Pompey, and the Jews brought into 
subjection to the Romans, A. A. C. 63. 



nPHE last chapter placed before our eyes one of the 

** most glorious periods of Jewish history. We 

shall now see that nation flourishing for a short time 

vnder a race of native princes, whom we shall perceive 



to have greatly degeafiarated fiom their Tirtuous and 
patriotic ancestors. 

1. Aristobulus, the eldest son of John Hjrrauius^ 
having succeeded his father in the dignities of piittce 
and high-priest, imiaediatelj assumed the title of 
kinff, and put on the royal diadem. The short reign 
of um cruel, weak, and unhappy prince, was stained 
by the blood of his mother ai^ <Hie of his l»others: 
the former he starved to death in prison for gh^iming 
a right to die sov^reignh^, the latter he caused to be 
murdered on a slight, and in all probaUIi^, imground- 
ed suspicion. T^e story of the tragical catastrophe of 
Antigonus is padietically related b^ Josephus, and 
exhibits <me 6f the vilest scenes of mtrigue diat can • 
be found in the history of , the court of Jesusalem, or 
indeed, of apy other in die world. 

2. The kii^ had undertaken the conquest of Iturea, 
a small province of Cselosyria, and bordering on 
Judea ; but falling s^ck in the midst of success, he 
was obliged to return to Jerusalem, and leave his 
brother, Antigonus, to carry on the war. This young 
prince soon completed the conquest ; but in the mean 
while some o£ the courtiers envying his success, endea* 
voured to prepossess the sick king with a suspicion 
that his brother was aspiring to the crown. At the 
head of these was the queen, who appears to have been 
the chief instrument of his ruin ; and Antigpnus inno* 
cently afforded her the means of aeopni^^ling her 
design. As soon as he returned from-.>^1mea and 
arrived at Jerusalem, at the feast of tabernacles, being 
in haste to repair to the temple to offer up thanks for 
his successes, and vows for his brother^s recovery, he 
went thither in his armour sUxximpanied by a number 
of his soldiers. This step was immediately represents 
ed to the timorous monarch as a manifest attempt 
against his life. To this representaticm the king gave 
too easy «re£t ; but to satisfy himself more fylly con^ 
cemiog the matter, he sent ord^s to bis brother to 

h5 , 
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put off his armour and come to him without delay. 
At the same time he caused «ome of his guards to be 
privately posted in a subterranean gallery, through 
which Antigonus was to pass, with orders to kill him 
if he came in armour. The mischievous queen cor- 
rupted the messenger, and prevailed on him to tell the 
young prince that his brother, the king, having heard 
that his armour was very elegant, desired to see him 
in it immediately. The consequence was, that when 
Antigonus had entered the jadlery, he was instantly 
butchered by the guards, 'the kmg, however, was 
soon undeceived j and could n6t think on the death of 
his brother, without calling to mind the still more 
cruel parricide which he had committed bn his mother; 
^nd remorse and anxiety aggravating his disease, 
brought on a violent vomiting of blood. A servant 
happening to spill some of this blood which he was 
carrying away in a basin, upon the very spot where 
that of his brother, Antigonus, was still to be seen, 
some of the attendants uttered a loud cry, which was 
heard by the king. He sent to demand the cause, but 
received an evasive answer, which only served to In- 
flame his curiosity. At length he became acquainted 
with the circumstance, which threw him into an excess 
of grief, and he soon after expired, having reigned 
only one year. He had not any sons; but he left 
three brothers, whom he had kept closely imprisoned 
during his short and infamous reign. 

3. Aristobulus was succeeded by his brother, 
Alexander Janneus. This prince began his reign 
with putting to death his next brother, who had been 
guilty of some treasonable practices. Syria being at 
that time convulsed by the civil wars between Antio- 
chus Cyzicus, and Antiochus Gryphus, two compe- 
titors for the crown, the Jewish monarch invaded that 
country in the very first year of his reign, and laid 
siege to Fix)lemais. But the result of this enterprise 
was contrary to his expectation ; for he was obliged to 
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raise the a^e, in order to protect his own dominions 
against Ptolemy Lathyrus, who had entered Judea 
¥dth a powerfiil army. A bloody battle was fought 
near tne banks of tne Jordan ; and Alesander was 
defeated with the loss of thirty thousand men. So 
terrible an overthrow must have caused his ruin, had 
not the commotions of Syria and Egypt prevented the 
victor &om following up his success. 

4. After this defeat Alexander returned to Jeru- 
salem, and recruited his shattered army. He then 
crossed the Jordan and captured Gadara, after which 
he reduced the strong fortress of-Amatheus, where 
Theodotus, the son of Zeno, tyrant of Philadelphia, 
had deposited an immense treasure. But that prince 
having collected a numerous force, fell suddenly upon 
him, killed ten thousand of his men, recovered all his 
own wealth, and captured the baggage of the Jewish 
king. After this second unsuccessful expedition, 
Alexander returned ag£ua to Jerusalem, where his ill 
fortune afforded 'matter of triumph to the Pharisees, 
who seized every occasion of vilifying him to the 
people. 

5. But neither his losses abroad, nor the opposition 
of the Pharisaic faction at home, , could deter the 
Jewish monarch from pursuing his warlike designs. 
Having again recruited his army, he marched against 
the Gazeans, who, by aiding his enemies, had been the 
chief cause of the failure of his former expeditions. 
They felt, however, the severe effects of his vengeance; 
for, having taken Gaza after an obstinate resistance, 
he made a dreadftil massacre of its inhabitants, and 
reduced the city to a heap of ruins. 

6. During his absence in this expedition, the Pha- 
risees had so greatly exasperated the people of Jeru- 
salem against him, that at the feast of tabernacles the 
spirit of disaffection broke out into open outrage. 
While he was performing his office of high-priest at 
the altar, they pelted him with citrons, using the mo^t 
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gppr(d>rious laoguage, and exckiming, thtft ^^ fiuch a 
wretdi waft unworthy of either the poBtifical or regal 
di^itj.'" Alexander, incensed at their insolence, 
oroered hi% soldiers to fall upon the seditious <mob, 
which they did with such fury that several thousands 
were killed, and the rest w«re^disp^-s6d.^^ tie after- 
wards provided £og his own safety by taking into hb 
service six thousand £[»eigners, to servief as a body 
guard for his person* ^^: 

7. The discontents excited by theJPharisees^ his 
implacable enemies, at length burst forth into open 
rebellion. The Jewish monarch, however, was not a 
man to be easily terrified. By the most active exer- 
tions, he assembled a considerable army in order to 
quell the insurrection, and a civil war o£ six years^ 
duration ensued. While the issue of this sanguinary 
coi^test remained in suspense, Alexander, despairing 
of being able to reduce his revolted subjects by arms, 
resolved to try the way of negoeiation ; but this also 
failed. The insurgents rejected all his proposals ; and 
when he required to know what would satisfy their 
demands, they insolently answered, that " if he wished 
to effect a reconciliation, he must cut his own throat ;^ 
and that he ought to tliink highly of their moderation 
if they considered his death as a sufficient atonement 
for the blood he had shed, and the evils be had 
brought on the nation. 

8. This answer convinced Alexander that the hatred 
of the insurgents could not be mollified by lenity : he, 
therefore, resolved to use every extreme of severity j 
and the war was carried on with increased animosity 
and vigour. A decisive battle at length put an end 
to the obstinate and bloody contest The rebels were 
totally defeated, and the greatest part of their army 
was destroyed; those who escaped from the slaughter 
shut themselves up in a strong fortress, where, after 
sustaining a murderous siege, they fell into the hands 
4>£ their incensed sovereign* 
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9. The Jewish monarch, if we may give credit to 
Josephus, punldied his rebellious subjects with such 
cruelty, that th^ account of the transaction cannot be 
read without horror. Eight hundred of the principal 
leaders were by his order, crucified at Jerusalem at the 
same time, and in one place, and as if this terribk 
punishment had not been su£Scient to satisfy his 
vengeance, he caused their wives and children tol^e 
butchered before thdr eyes, while the deUnquents 
hung on their crosses. But what swells the account 
of his cruelty almost beyond the bounds of credibility, 
is, that he caused a banquet to be prepared for himself 
and his concubines near the place of execution, where, 
while he enjoyed a sumptuous entertainment, he feast- 
ed his eyes with that horrible spectacle. If all this 
be true, he must have been totally devoid of every 
sentiment of humanity, and more unfeeling than a 
lion or tiger ; but it must be remembered, that Jose- 
phus was a Pharisee, and may, therefore, be suspected 
of some exaggeration in painting the character of 
Alexander Janneus, as the whole sect entertained an 
implacable hatred against that monarch, and seized 
eveiy occasion of blackening his memory. 

10. After the suppression of this dangerous revolt, 
and the terrible executions by which it was followed, 
the Pharisaic faction never dared to molest him during 
the remainder of his reign, which was spent in con- 
tinual wars with the Syrians and Arabians. In these 
military enterprises he was generally successful, and 
his conquests were not inconsiderable. After an 
expedition, in which he had been absent three years, 
he returned to Jerusalem, where he was received with 
acclamations and applauses by the inhaUtants. 

Alexander had by his late succesi^ 4oqpiired a con- 
siderable degree of popularity ; but^y lijwihrne greatly 
addicted to drinking and other excenns(l%t4i;^brought 
on a quartan ague, that never left hixpVlI ,^ day of 
his death. But nether his disease nor his pleasures, 
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ivhich he still continued to pursue, could abate his 
invincible propensity to war. He again took the 
field, but his constitution being worn out by sickness, 
fatigue, and debauchery, he died in his camp while 
besieging Regaba, a fortress beyond the J(Hxian, in 
the twenty-seventh year of his reign. 

12. The character of this monarch, as delineated by 
Joseph us, was that of the worst of barbarians ; and 
his extreme severity to his revolted subjects, procured 
him the surname of Tracidas, or the Thracian. After 
making every allowance for the probable exaggerations 
of Pharisaical historians, it is certain that the disposi- 
tion of Alexander Janneus was strongly tinctured with 
cruelty, although it must be owned that he met with 
^eat provocations. But his punishment of the inno- 
cent with the guilty was such an act of inhumanity as 
no provocation could justify, being expressly forbidden 
by the religion which he professed, and diametrically 
opposite to the law of God, as well as to the dictates 
of reason. His character was firm and decided, but 
turbulent and restless : he was continually engaged in 
civil or foreign wars ; he made some addition to his 
territories by conquest ; but he was never sparing of 
the liveg of his subjects ; and abundance of Jewish 
blood was sjpilt during his reign. 

13. Alexander left two sons, Hyrcanus and Aristo- 
bulus ; but he bequeathed the crown to the queen, 
Alexandra, during her life, and afterwards to which 
soever of her two sons she should think the most fit 
to be her successor. 

14. The queen, who was with him in the camp 
during his last sickness, foreseeing that after his 
death, she and her sons should be exposed to the 
resentment of the Pharisees, consulted the dying king 
concerning her critical situation. Alexander advised 
her to m^ke every effort to appease that violent fac- 
tion : he even exhorted her not only to promise them 
the principal share in the administration, but also to 
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leave it to dieii: dedsoD whether his body dKMild have 
buriid. At herietum to Jerusalem she fidkiwed this 
salutary oounsd, iriiidi produced the desired eflect 
The Pharisees, transported with joy od seeing them- 
selves at the head of afiairs, not only apfdauded the 
wisdom and virtue of the queen, but also bestowed on 
the deceased mcMiardi a magnificent funeiaL 

15. Hyrcanus, the ddest son of Alexander Janneus, 
was ajqmnted I^ the queen to succeed his fiither in 
the high-priesthood. The dicMoe of this prince, in 
preference to Aristobolus, was not so much in ccxise- 
quence of his right of primogeniture, as from the con- 
sideration of his being of a mare inert and unenter- 
prising disposition than his brother, and, therefi»^ 
less likely to interfere with the administration. • But 
although Alexandra had so carefully secured her 
government against any attempts of her sons, yet she 
was far from enjoying it in so uncontrolled a manner 
as she expected. The Pharisees, growing more 
powerful, grew also mare insolent, and extorted from 
her many concesaons equally contrary to her will and 
her interest. Thejr commenced a most violent perse- 
cution of the Sadducees, and insisted that those who 
had counselled the late king to crucify the dght hun- 
dred rebels before mentioned, shomd be punished 
with immediate death. This punishment was accord- 
ingly inflicted on Diogenes, one of the chiefs of the 
Sadducees, and formerly a confidant of Alexander ; 
and afterwards on a great number of others whom the 
Fharis^ laid under the same accusation. 

16. At length several of the most considerable per- 
sons of the persecuted party, with young Aristobulus 
at their head, came to the royal jMdace and presented 
a petition to the queen, beseedimg her to put a stop 
to the persecution of the best firiends of her deceased 
husband, to whom, as well as to herself, they had 
always adhered with inflexible loyalty. Alexandra 
was, on considering the matter, in a dilemma ; but she 
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took, perhaps, the- best of all possible measures : not 
daring to exasperate the Pharisees, and unable to 
mitigate their rage against the Sadducees^^she placed 
the latter in different garrisons of the kingdom, sup- 
posing that they might at some future time be of use, 
m counterbalancing tiie power of the arrogant and 
tyrannical party. 

17. This disposal of the Sadduceea was productive 
of impcnrtant consequences. The queen being seized 
with a malady, dangerous in its nature, and more so 
by reason of her age, her younger son, Aristobulus, 
began to think that his mother^s death was at hand, 
and that it was, therefore, high time to adopt some . 
measures for obtaining the crown. He easily drew 
the Sadducees, who garrisoned the fortresses, into his 
views, by representing to them that if the queen died 
before ne should have made sure of the throne, not 
only he and his family, but the whole Saddupean 
party would, through the inertness of his brother, 
Uyrcanus, fall under the tyranny of the Pharisees. 
All this was acted witli great secresy ; but it was soon 
discovered by the Pharisees, who were in consequence 
very much alarmed. They went immediately to 
Alexandra, with Hyrcanus.at thdr head, and inform- 
ing her of the defection of the garrisons, requested in 
the most pressing manner her directions how to act in 
so dangerous a crisis. The queen, who p^ceived 
l>erself to be dying, nominated Hyrcanus for her suc- 
cessor^ but told them, at the same Ume, that her condi- 
tion not permitting her to take any effective measures, 
she left it entirely to them to provide for their own 
safety ; adding, that they were not in want of either 
fioldiers, arms, or m(»iey, to make head against her 
younger son, Aristobulus. She expired immediately 
after, in the seventieth year of her age, and the thir- 
teenth of her reign. She was a woman of consunuuate 
prudence and policy ; and although placed in a dif« 
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ficult ntuation, she steered her oourse between the 
two rival, parties with admirable dexterity. 

18. Both parties prepared for war, and great num- 
bers of the am^ ana the pec^le, weary of the tyranny 
of the Pharisees, espoused the cause of Aristobulus* 
A battle was fought near Jericho ; but the greatest 
part of the forces of Hyrcanus abandoned his standard 
and went over to hb rival. This defection obliged 
him to retire to Jei:u8alem, where he was immediately 
besi^ed.by Aristobulus. In this extremity he was 
glad to accept of a peace, which was eranted him on the 
condition of his resigning to his farouier both the reg^d 
and pontifical dignity, and retiring to a private nfe 
vidi the enjoyment of his patrimonial estate. Hyr- 
canus made no di£Sculty of submitting to.these condi- 
^ns; and as his diaracter was devoid of ambition 
and the spirit of enterprise, he might have been happy 
in ^ station of life congenial to his disposition, haa he 
not suffered himself to be seduced by restless partisans 
to violate his engagement^ and appear again on the 
political stage. 

19. The Pharisees, who had nothii^ to hope, but 
every thing to fear from Aristobulus, were still plot- 
ting to restore Hyrcanus, whom they could easily 
numage according to their views, and exercise the 
powers of the government in his name. Their 
intrigues were powerfully aided by the dexterous 
policy of Antipater, the father of Herod, ' who was 
afterwards. king. This man, who was an Idumean 
proselyte, ancf had been constituted governor of 
Idumea by Alexander Janneus, although he was in 
all probability indifferent to the distinction between 
Pharisee and Sadduoee, had as much to apprehend 
from the elevation of Aristobulus as any of the Phji- 
nsaic sect. An immeasurable ambition was one of the 
principal traits in his character ; and his extraordinanr 
address in the management of affairs, had recommena-. 
ed him to the favour of the late king and* his queerij 
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Alexandra. He had always regarded I^^rcanus as 
their legitimate successor, and the hope of advandng 
himself under so inactive a prince, had induced Ima 
to show an uncommon zeal for his interests. But 
when he saw Aristobulus on the throne, he had every 
reason, not only to despair of further promotion, but 
also to dread his resentment. These considerations 
determined his conduct : he joined the Pharisees, and 
stimulated their jeialousies and apprehensions, by assur- 
ing them that the usurper would never think himself 
secure until he had cut off his brother, Hyrcanus, and 
all who had been his adherents. 

20. Having persuaded Hyrcanus to leave his peace- 
ful retirement and enter into the views of the Phari- 
saic party, he conveyed that prince to the court of 
Aretas, Icing of Arabia Petrsea, with whom he had 
already commenced a negociation. Here Antipater 
managed the business with such policy and consum- 
mate address, that he prevailed 6n the Arabian king 
to accompany them into Judea, at the head of five 
thousand men. They had no sooper entered that 
country, than they were joined by the whole Pharasaic 
party. And Aristobulus being defeated in an obsti- 
nate action, was forced to take refuge in Jerusalem. 
Aretas pursued him, and having entered the city 
without opposition, drove him and his few adherents 
into the precinct of the temple where they were closely 
besieged, while the rest of the people declared for 
Hyrcanus. 

21. In this extremity Aristobulus implored the aid 
of the Romans. Pompey, who was then in Armenia, 

^^^stkt Scaurus to Jerusalem, and that general required 
the Arabian king to withdraw his forces from Judea, 
under pain of being declared an enemy of Boine' 
Aretas, not daring to contend with the Romans, readily 
obeyed, and led his troops back into Arabia. Aristo« 
bulus, being thus timely relieved, pursued the Af^* 
bian king, defeated him, and killed a great number c! 
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tiis men. Socm after these transacdixis, Pompey came 
to Damascus, where he received ambassadors fix>m 
Tudea, Syria, and Egypt The jurinces who ruled 
those countries being a kind c^ usurpers, weredearous 
[xf brin^g the Bcmians over to thdr interests, and 
endeavoured to gain their general by the most magni- 
fieent presents : Aristobulus in pardeular sent him a 
golden vine, bearing grapes a[ the same metal, and 
valued at five thousand talents. This curknis jneoe, 
which had been fiibricated by the order of Alexander 
Janneus, wassentby Pompevto Rome, and placed in 
the tem^e of Jupiter Ci^U^us. 

82. But this superb {nesent did not secure for 
Aristobulus the fiinidship of the Romans. The two 
contending brothers sent embassies to Pompey, who 
recdved them in an honourable manner, and dismissed 
them with fair promises, ordering the two rivals to 
BBppear in person and plead their causes before him, 
engaging to dedde as justice should direct. 
• ^. The two brothers accordingly appeared before 
Pompey at Damascus, each being accompanied by a 
great number of witnesses. Each of them urged his 
plea with great eloquence ; but after a ftill hearing, the 
Roman general deferred the decision, lest Aristobulus, 
against whom he designed to declare, should obstruct 
the expedition which he was then meditating against 
the Arabians, and dismissed them with a promise, that 
on his return from that war he would finally deter- 
mine the matter. 

24. Aristobulus, regarding this delay as an unfa-» 
vourable omen, l€^ Damascus in disgust, without 
taking leave of the Roman general, who, being greatly 
incensed at his abrupt departure, marched directly 
into Judea, and, on entering that country, summoned 
the Jewish king to appear again befi^re him. Aristo« 
bulus, who was then at the castle of Alexandrion, a 
(prtress of great strength, built by his father, Alex* 
mder Jaimeus, and had raised a considerable force. 
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was prevailed on by his counsellors, though much 
agsdnst his indinadon, to obey the summons in order 
to prevent a war with the Romans. Pompey gave 
him a^'gracious reception, but required him to put all 
the fortresses of Judea into bis hiuids, and to send 
orders immediately to all the governors to surrender 
them without hesitation. Aristobulus had Icmg sus- 
pected, but now was convinced^ that Pompey designed 
to declare for Hyrcanus, and wanted only to depriye 
him of the means of resisting his decinon. But he 
was oUiged tjo agree to the proposal of the Roman 
general, because he was then in his power ; and as soon 
as he saw himself at liberty, he fled with all speed to 
Jerusalem^ resdvingj if possible, to fruatiate his 
fiesign. 

25. Pompey soon advanced to the metropc^s ; and 
then Aristobulus, se^ng himself unable to make an 
effectual resistance, came and threw himself at the 
feet of the Roman general, promising a large sum of 
money, on condition that he should refrain from hosti- 
lities against the Jewish nation. Pompey agreed to 
the proposal, and keeping him in his camp, sent 
Gabinius with a body of troops to receive the money ; 
but that ofHcer was repulsed by the garrison of Jaru- 
sftlem, who shut the gates against him and set him at 
defian^cf; This so greatly exasperated the Roman 
genera)^ rihat he (^dered Aristobulus to be kept in 
chain^,^ and marched with his whole force against the 
city. . 

26f. The inhabitants being divided into two parties, 
one for Hyrcanus, and the other for Aristobulus, the 
former opened the gates to the Romans, while the 
latter retired into the temple. Pompey secured the 
Hcity and the royal palaces ; but those who were in the 
temple fortified every part of it that could be of ser- 
vice in sustaining a siege. The Roman general made 
proposals of peace ; but these being rejected, he resolv- 
ed to ky.^iege to the temple. He inclosed it with a 
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stroDg waQ to prevent the besieged either from escap- 
ing or receiving supjdies, Hvrcanus gladly furnishing 
him with the requisite matenals. Battering ramsy ana 
other ei^nes of war being brought from Tyre, Pom- 
pey ordered the attack to be made on the north ^de 
of the temple, which was the weakest, though inclosed 
with strong walls, high towers, and other fortifications, 
having a wide and deep ditch with a valley beneath : 
on the other sides it was afanost inaccessible. The bat^ 
tering engines raised on mounds and platforms, began 
to play upon the place ; while the besi^ed leveQed 
the works of the besieffers as fast as they were raised. 
The si^e continued tnxee months, and might, in all 
urcbal^ty, have lasted much longer had not th^ 
Wsieged oeen seksed with their old superstition con- 
cerning the sabbath, of which the fatal effects had 
been experienced on many former occasions. 

mj. this absurd scruple h«l ii»de such an impres. 
non on thdir minds, that Aey would not on thlit day 
move a hand to binder momras or batteries from being 
ndsed, or breadies being made in their walls. This 
hmg perceived by the besiegers, they took die advan* 
tage of getting every thing ready on fhat day for an 
ttSBiik, without making any direct attack, which might 
force tiiem to stand in their own defence. 3y adopt- 
ing tins (dan, they at lengCh tnade a breach by batter- 
iBgoae of the tew«rs, which in its fell broumt down 
t consideidble part of the wall, and then, vj a de- 
vperate. assault, made themselves masters of the place. 
A Ixmrtble slau^ter ensued: no less than twelve 
tlUMMmd wore put to the sirord by Hie Romans, 
li^ndet many who died fay their own hands. 

S8. Iii thie midst of this horrid scene, the constancy 
of the priests was astonishing. They neverBuspended 
for a moment the service of the temple, but continued 
to offer up their prayers, praises, and sacrifices, WitK 
the same cahnness and composure as if ncrthing parti- 
cular had happened, and at last suffibred themselves to 
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be butchered before the altar^ with the greatest meek^* 
ness and resignation. Pompej, though surprised at 
their religious constancy and fortitude, caused all the 
prisoners who had been the most zealous in defending 
the place, to be put to death) while a great number of 
others destroyed themselves with the most desperate 
resolution : some threw themselves down from the 
battlements c others setting their apartments on fire^ 
perished in the flmues^ 

29. TheRomansnowalteredtheface.of the Jewish 
government according to then: usual method. Hjv* 
canus was restored to the pontifical dirniity^ with the 
specious title of prince, though from uienceforth tri*- 
butary to Rome ; but he was divested of the regal 
power, and forbidden to resume the royal diadem, or 
to extend his territories beyond the ancient limits of 
Judea. 

80. Pompey having thus settled the Jewish affairs, 
prepared for his return to Rome. But. before his 
departure, he gave to the Jews an additicmal subject 
pf mortification^ Being eager to satisfy his curioaty, 
m viewing the most sacred recesses of , the temple, be 
caused them to be opened, and accompanied by a 
number of his chief commanders^ penetrated to the 
Holy of Holies, into which the high-priest alone was 
permitted to enter once in the year, on the ^and day 
of expiation. Pompey viewed, with a curious eye, 
the golden table, candlesticks^ censars^ lamps^ and 
other rich vessels and utensils, with the great quantity 
of spices and perfumes used in the divine worship^ 
and fpund a large sum of money .in the treasury. 
The sacred character of the place, however^ seems to 
have made isuch an awful unpression on his mind^ 
that he not only refrained from. touching ^my (^ those 
things, but immediately ordered the. pnests to purify 
the temple, and to resume the celelmition of the rites 
of their religion. 

31. In order to prevent any future revcdt, Pompqr 
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caused the walls of Jerusalem to be demolished. He 
then set out for Rome, taking with him Aristobulus 
and his two sons, Alexander and Antigonus, as also 
his daughters, as captives to adorn his triumph. 

We have here seen passing in review a confused 
series of events, resulting from the intrigues of ambi- 
tious and turbulent men, whose contentions at length 
brought the Jewish nation, after almost fifty years of 
independence, under the yoke of tbe Romans. And 
in contemplating this picture, as well as most of those 
which history presents to oub view, we must have per* 
ceived that patriotism, religion, virtue, justice, and 
right, are words to which tne most conspicuous cha^ 
racters on the political theatre seldom attach any 
ineaning, and that self-aggrandizement is generally 
their paramount object. 

Questions Jar examination. 

CHAPTER Vm. 

1. WntcH of the Asmonean princes first assumed the 
fegidtitle? 

Widi whose blood did Aristobulus ist^ stain his reign ? 

2. By whose intrigues was Antiffonus put to death ? 

3. How did Alexander Janneus begin nis reign ? 
What Was the result of his first expedition ? 

5. How did Alexander Janneus treat Gaza? 

6. Who exasperated the people against Alexander ? 
How did they treat him } 

?• How long did the civil war continue ? 
9* What punishment did Alexander Janneus inflict on 
4e rebels ? 

10. What Was the result of the civil war^ and the sub» 
s^uent executions? 

1 1 . What brought a fatal disease on Alexander Janneus? 

12. What was the character of that prince ? 

In whose reign Was abundance of Jewish blood spilt ? 
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13. How did Alexander Janneus dispose of the crown ^ 

14. What counsel did he give the queen before hi» 
death? 

What was its effect? 

15. Who succeeded to the high-priesthood ? 
How did the Pharisees act ? 

16. How did the queen dispose of the Saddiiceea? 

17. Whose cause did the Sadducees espouse? 

18. Who were the compedtors for th^ Jewi^ crown ? 
How was the dispute terminated ? 

19. Who excited another civil war? 
What was the diaracter of Antipater ? 

What qualities had reconunenoed hm to the &vour of 
the late king and queen ? 

20. Who persuaded Hyrcanus to enter into the view? 
of die Pharisees ? 

21. Who called in the Romans ? 

What present did Alristobulus send to Pompey > 

24. What did Pompey require of Aristbbulus ? 

25. Who shut the gates against Gabinius ? 

26. On what side of the teimple did Vwapey make his 
attack? 

27. Who made a great slaughter in the temple ? 

28. How did the priests act on this occaaon ? 

£9. How was the Jewish government regulated bj 
Pompey? 

30. What motive induced Pompey to enter the temple? 
How did he aet on this occasion ? 

31. Wl^om did Pompey carry wUk him to Rame^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Comprising a period of twenly^nx years , from the taking of 
Jerusalem by Pompeyy A. A. C. 63, to the accession of 
Herod the Great to the throne qfjudea, A.. A. C. 37* 



Rulers of the Jews, under the 
control of the Romans. 

Hjrcanus Ild^ high- 
priest and prince, re- 
6tored> A. A. C. 63 ; 
but dependent on 
Borne. 

Antigonus, Idng, A. A. 
C. ........; 40 

Herod, king, A. A. C. 37 



Bepiarkable events. 

First Triumvirate, Caesar, 
Pompey, and Crassus, A. 
A. C. 59. 

Caesar invades Britain, A. 
A. C. 55 and 54. 

Crassus killed, A. A. C. 53. 

Caesar passes the Rubicon, 
A. A. C. 49. 

Battle of Pharsalia, A. A. C. 
48. 

Julius Caesar assassinated, 
A. A. C. 44. 

Second Triumvirate, Octa- 
vius Caesar, Mark An- 
tony, and Lepidus, A. A. 
C. 43. 

Battle of Pbilippi, A. A. C. 
42. 



TU'E are now about to review a busy and turbulent 
period, in which the Jewish nation, as well as 
the whole Roman empire, vj^as agitated by violent and 
ahnost incessant commotions. 

1. Hyrcanus, being reinstated, and rid of his rival 
bi^other, gave himself up to his natural indolence, and 
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left the admimstration of affsass entirely to Antipatery 

who, like a true politician, dicllibt forget to turn it to 

his own advantage, and the a|g^anaizemeiit of lus 

Jbmily. With these views, hej(^Mu:ed neither pains 

''nor cost to gain the favour of the R(»nans^ to whom 
he rendered many important services. In the mean 
while, Alexander, the son of the late king, Aristo- 
bulus, having escaped from Rome^ and formed a 
. strong party in Judea, raised a considerable force, and 
resolved to make an effort for recovering the crown 
which hi» father had lost. Hyrcanas now had recourse 
to the Romans, and received firotn Gabinius, governor 
of Syria, a body of troops commanded by MaA 
Antony, who was joined by all the forces that Anti- 
pater had been able to raise. The armies comii^ to 
action not far from Jerusalem, Alexander was defeated^ 
and fled to the castle of Alexandrion, which was soon 
after invested by Gabinius. Alexander, seeing him- 

. self closely besieged, employed his mother to negociate 
a peace ; and that princess, by her prudence and ad- 
dress, obtained for her son so favourable conditions, 
that on siurrendering the place,, he was dismissed with 
impunity. 

k. Judea still continued to be a theatre of turbu- 
lence and civil commotions : amidst the intrigues of 
faction, and the attempts oi rival princes, Hyrcanus 
could not live in security, nor the country enjoy 
tranquillity. The deposed king, Aristobulus, havmg 
found means to escape from his .prison at BcHuei 
returned with his other son, Antigonus, into Judea, 
where he was joined by a eonnderable number of U^ 
party. But being attacked and defeated by the 
Roixi#n forces under Mark Antony, he' was fotced to 
take refuge in the foirtress of MaebKron, whidi, hay- 
ing been nearly demoHdied by Gabiainay was then id 
a ruinous state. The Bomans laid siej^ to the |rfao^ 
which, after «^ biave defence, was earned by assault; 
and Aristobnluft beii^ takeny together witibi his soDt 
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Antigoitus, they war«t both sent prisoners again to 
Borne. 

3. The disastroi^B issue of this enterprise did oot 
deter his other sony Alexander, frcHn making ajjjfv 
attempt Having collected a considerable foroc^ he 
entered Judea, which was then filled with handitti^ 
who plundered the villages, and ware ready for any 
desperate enterjuise. He attacked the Romans 
wherever he found them, and having killed a great 
number of their troops, invested the rest in mount 
Greri^im, where they had taken 'a strong positicxo. 
fhe news of this revolt brought Gabinius into Judea; 
and a great defection amongst Alexander'^s troops was 
brought about by the consummate policy of Antipater. 
With the rest of his forces, however, Alexander 
reaolved to hazard a battle, which, being fought near 
mount Tab(H*, he was defeated with the loss of ten 
thousand men. After this victoi^, Grabinius went to 
Jerusalem, and settled the Jewish affairs in such a 
manner as Antipater desired. 

4. Crassus soon after succeeded Gabinius in the 
government of Sjrria, and the superintendence of 
Jewish affairs. As avarice was the distinguiabii^ 
trait in the character of this fiimous Roman, one of 
his fir$t measures was to pillage the temple of Jem* 
salem of all its nch ornaments and furniture. The 
treasures of wluch it was stripped by this rapacious 
goTemor, amounted to above two miluons (^ JBnglish ~ 
money, a sum so enormous, that Josephus thougnt it 
necessary to quote his authorities, lest his account 
should be deemed incredible. 

8. This sacrilege did not long pass impunished, 
Crassus bein^ soon after luiM in his Parthian expe- 
dition. Cassius brought the shattered remains^ the 
Roman army back into Syria, where he carrie<l..cai a 
defensive war against the Parthians. He also under-^ 
took an expedition into Judea, wA lidd n^e to 
Tarichea^ a town on the south isAtt djt 4»it >Ak!t ^^ 
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Grennesareth, where the remaining adherents of Aris« 
tobulus had shut themselves up, having Fitoleus, a 
famous Jewish partisan, at their head. Cassius, hav- 
in^ taken the place, carried away a great number of 
prisoners ; and Pitoleus was put to death by the 
advice of Antipater. 

6. The faction of Aristobulus now seemed extinct, 
but the affairs of that prince took for a moment a dif- 
ferent turn, in consequence of the war between Caesar 
and Fompey. JuUus Caesar having made himsdf 
master of Home, A. A. C. 52, and thinking that 
Aristobulus might be of service against Pompey,' 
released him from prison, and sent him into Palestine 
with two lemons to keep Syria in awe. But he had 
not time to display either his talents for war, or his 
gratitude to Caesar ; for he was soon after poisoned by 
some of Pompey^s adherents. His body was embalm- 
ed by*the partisans of Caesar, and, being sent to Jeru- 
salem, was deposited in the sepulchre of his ancestors. 
His son, Alexander, met with no better fate, bebg 
taken and put to death by the orders of Pompey. 
Antigonus, the remaining son of Aristobulus, fled for 
protection to Ptolemy Menneus, prince of Chaleis. 

7. The elevation of Caesar proved greatly condudve 
to the tranquillity of Hyrcanus, and the aggrandize- 
ment of Antipater. Caesar having undertaken his 
expedition against Egypt, found his forces insufficient 
to reduce the strong city of Pelusium, and was obliged 
to stop at Askalon to wait for reinforcements. At this 
juncture, Antipater came to his aid with three thou- 
sand men, well equipped, and completely armed. 
The city of Pelusium was soon after assaulted and 
taken, Antipater himself being one of the foremost in 
scaling the walls. 

8. The valour of Antipater and his important ser- 
vices, raised him so high in the esteem of Julius 
Caesar, that he gave him some considerable posts in 

Ajs army, and created bim pToc\xcatot of Judea, and 
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citizen of Rome. He also confirmed Hyrcanus in the 
high-priesthood and principality of Judea, to be 
intailed on his posterity, and guaranteed to the 
Jevdsh nation its rights and privilieges. 

9. On Csesar^s return from Egypt into Syria, Anti- 
gonus came and preferred his complaint against Hyr- 
canus and Antipater, concluding with a petition that 
he might be restored to the dignities once possessed by 
his famer. But Antipater, who was then with Caesar, 
pleaded his own cause, and that of Hjrrcanus in so 
able a manner, that their accuser was dismissed as a 
factious and turbulent person. Cassar then confirmed 

' his former decree in favour of the high-priest and the 
Jewish nation, and caused it to be engraven on tables 
of brass, in Latin and Greek, and hung up in the 
temples of Tyre, Sidon, and Askalon, as well as in 
the capitol, at Rome. About the same time the 
ambassadors of Hyrcanus, at Rome, obtained per- 
mission from the senate to fortify the dty of Jeru- 
salem, and rebuild the walls, which had been demou 
lished by Pompey. 

10. Antipater lost no time i;i carrying the decrees 
of Caesar and the Roman senate, into execution. He 
immediately repaired the walls and fortifications of 
Jerusalem, and raised the Jewish state to a con^ckr- 
able degree of eminence. He made his eldest son, 
Fhasael, governor of the metropolis, and appointed 
his second son, Herod, to the government of Galilee, 
wliile he an(} the high^-priest made a tour through 
Judea* Herod, during their absence, displayed his 
activity and enterprising spirit, in tujypressing the 
bands of robbers, that greatly infested the country. 
He took Hezekiah, their captain, and several of Ins 
followers, whom he immediately put ta death, and 
dispersed the rest; an exploit which procim^ihini 
the applause of the people, and the esteem of Sextqs 
Caesar, the new president of Syria. Ifis brotheiv 
Fhasael, at the same time, adopted every means of 

1% 
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inrratiating himself with the iiiliabitants of Jeru* 
salem ; and Andpater had the pleasure of seeing him- 
eelf and his sons, the favourites both of the high- 
priest and the nation. 

11. But this growing power excited the jealousy 
and envy of several of the principal Jews against 
Antipater and his family. They accused Herod of 
putting the robbers to death by his own authority, 
without any formal trial ; and, after many petitions 
and entreaties, they prevailed on H}r7cantis to sum* 
men him to answer the charge before the Sanhedrim. 
Herod obeyed the sumpaons, and appeared before the 
council, but not like an accused person who came to 
take his trial. He was arrayed with magnificent 
robes, and, by his father''a advice, was attended by 
audi a number of domestics, as might be sufficient to 
defend Um in caae of Us being condemned. Letters 
were also received from the preadent of Syria, calcu- 
lated to indmidstte the Sanhedrim into an acquittal of 
the prisoner. In these circumstances, the appearance 
of Herod before that high court struck his accusers 
with sudi awe, that for some time none of them had 
die boldness to bring forward any charges against 
him. At kngth, however, Saemeas, a man highly 
esteemed for his wisdom tod integrity, stood up and 
arrugned him, both for his former crime, and bis pa*6- 
sent insolence, in appearing before ihe council like 
an arrogant md threatening dictaiUxr, who came to 
frighten hie judges, rather than to dear himsdf of an 
accusation. He even ventured to predict that Herod 
would one day prove the ruin of Uie high-priest and 
the judges, by whom he was iben so diamefuUv 
favoured. Herod fdeaded his own cause with boUU 
nesd and eloquence ; but Hyrcanus, perceiving that 
the majority showed an inclination to condemn him, 
adjounied the court until the next day, and in the 
mean while privately advised him to sedc safety in 
Bight Heiod foUpwed this advice, and fled to 
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Damascus, being sure of the protection of his firiead, 
Sextus Caesar, and sent to mform the Sanhedrim 
that if he were sununoned again to that court, he 
should disclaim its jurisdiction. 

12. About two years after this a&tr Julius Caesar 
granted to the Jews some additional privil^es. He 
decreed that the taritories onoe ceded to Syria and 
Phoenicia, should be bestowed on Hyrcanus and his 
successors, that he, they, and their ambassadors, should 
have the honour of atdng with the Roonan senators 
at all the public games aod shows, with various otbar 
privileges : in fine, such was Ae friendship which this 
first of the Boman emperors showed to the Jews, and 
so many and considerable weve the favours which he 
Goiiferred on their high-priest and nation, that they 
could aearcefy be said to kd tha pressure of a fordgn 
yoke. 

18. But this hi^ypy state was not oi long duration. 
Two remarkable events, which tocdc place, A. A. C* 
ilf, one in Judea, the oiib^ at Bmi^ threw thie w(»rld 
iBio confusion : in the formar ^oiuitry, Sextus Caesar, 
was treacherously ndujrdered, by BfiWis ; and Julius 
Casar himself, was lussassinatfd in th^ senate-bousi^, at 
Rome, l^ Brutus, Caasius, and. ikmv aasodates. At 
the ootnuQ(iencem^:itQftb^i9ivil war, biwhi(^. this aSair 
involved the Romans, Cass»a^ qbtained possession of 
Syria, and, having assemble^ im army of twdva 
lemons, found himsdf under the necessity of levying 
a Wge tribute in Jud^u Ajtitipat^r iand his sons, who 
were ever int^t /cm gaining the lavour and esteem of 
the Roman commanders, were extremely active in 
carrying the m^isure into ei^ecutiipn. And Cassius 
comantted to Hc^'od the government of Cadosyria» as 
a reward for his services, imd i« eitaeit of bi9 future 
friendship^ 

14. Aiitipat^ had toe ^ome years ruled Jud^, tpid 
esercised all the powers of government, in j^ ilan^e 
of the hi^-priast^ Hyrosiuis^ But while -be thus 
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seemed to be above all control, Maliohus, a Jew of 
considerable note, formed a scheme for his destruc- 
tion. By bribing the butler of Hyrcanus, he caused 
Antipater to be poisoned in a glass ctf wine, while 
dining at the table of the high-priest ; and thus ter- 
minated the career of this enterprising and profound 
politician, who, by his consummate abilities, had 
raised himself from obscurity to eminence, and paved 
die way for his son, Herod, to the throne. 

16. The tragical fate of Antipater gave rise to new 
commotions. Herod revenged the death of his father, 
by causing Malichus to be assassinated by the soldiers 
of Cassius, for which he had procured an order from 
that commander. And Hyrcanus applauded the deed, 
as it rid him of a dangerous enemy. But Malichus 
h^ left a brother as turbulent and enterprising as 
himself. This man, under the specious pretext of 
revenging his brother'^s death, threw Judea into con- 
fusion, while Cassius was gone to ^oin Brutus in 
Greece. He also found means to bnbe Foelix, who 
had been left with some Roman troops in Jerusalem, 
and thus brought him over to his party. Their plan 
being formed, Foelix attacked Phasael, while the 
brother of Malichus reduced Massada and some other 
fortresses. Herod, being then detained by sickness at 
Damascus, was for some time unable to afford his 
brother any assistance ; but Phasael, who had a con- 
siderable force, drove Foelix and his party out of 
Jerusalem. At length Herod, having regained bis 
health, came to his aid ; aUd the two brothers expelled 
the faction of Malichus from all the fortresses. This 
commotion being suppressed, they returned to Jeru- 
salem ; and Mariamne, the beautiful and accomplished 
grand-daughter of the high-priest, was betrothed to 
Herod. 

16. This storm was no sooner blown over than 
another arose. Antigonus, the younger son of the 
late king^ Aristobulus, and nephew of Hyrcanus, 
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reserved to revive his father^s claim, and make another 
effort for obtaining the crown. Beinff supported by 
Ptolemy Menneus, brince of Chaicis, as also by 
Marion, prince of Tyre, and Fabius, governor of 
Damascus, whom he nad gained to his interests, he 
soon raised a considerable army. But he had no 
sooner reached the frontier, than he was met and 
totally defeated by Herod.' The victor returned 
triumpliant to Jerusalem, and was received with am* 
gratulations by the people, but particularly by the 
high-priest, who now regarded him as one of his 
family. 

17, The favour of Hjrrcanus, however, could not 
reconcile the principal Jews to the sons of Antipater. 
Brutus and Cassius, being defeated at the famous 
battle of Philippi, Mark Antony came into Syria to 
settle the affairs of that province. On his arrival in 
Bythinia, he was met by a great number of Jews, 
who preferred a heavy complaint against Phasael and 
Herod, whom they accused of having usiuped a]l the 
powers of government, leaving to Hyrcanus only the 
title of prince. But Herod, who was there also, hav- 
ing bribed the Roman general with large sums of 
money, so effectually secured his favour, that he 
refused to listen to the accusers. Two other embassies 
were afterwards sent to Mark Antony, by the male^ 
contents of Jerusalem, to'renew the accusations against 
the sons of Antipater, but with still worse success; 
for the Boman general, being wearied with their com«- 
plaints, ordered some of the deputies to be put to 
death ; and all of them would have met with the same 
fate, had not Herod himself interceded in their behalf. 

18.^ But Herod and Phasael had soon to contend 
with a more dangerous enemy than mere accusers, 
Lysanias, who had succeeded his father, Ptolemy 
Menneus, in the prindipality of Ch^cis, prevailed on 
Pacorus, the son of the ParthinA king, to invade 
Judea, in order to depose Hyrcwu?, aiid. place 

i6 
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Antigonus, the ibob of Aristobulus, on the throne ; in 
tonsideration of which service, the latter was to paj 
him a hundred 4ftl«its. In pursuanoe of this agree- 
neiit, Paoorui sent his cupbearer, who also vraa naned 
'FaooruB, with a strong body of caysItj into Judea, 
^ere he was joined by Antigonus, vmo had assem- 
Ued a considerable anny of discontented Jews. The 
inraders then marchea with their umted forces to 
Jerusalem to attack the royal palace ; but they were 
liriiveiy repulsed by Phasael and Herod, aiKi £oirced 
to retire into the ten)|de. There they were closdy 
blockaded by Herod, who placed garrisons in all the 
adjacent houses. The siese and defence continued 
till the feast of pentecost, when a great nufflber of the 
Jews, who at that time resorted from diSerent parts 
to Jerusalem, joined the forces of Antigonus. Herod 
atid his brother retired into the royal palace, which 
they defended with extraordinary valour and ability, 
and, making a vigorous sortie on such of the enemy^s 
troqps as were posted in the suburbs, drove several 
thousands of them, some into the city, and odiers into 
the temple. 

19. Jerusalem was thus for some time the theatre 
of a sanguinary civil war, Antigonus occupying the 
temple, while Herod and his brother were posted in 
the royal palace. The sorties and skirmishes were 
almost incessant ; but after so great an effusion of 
blood, the two parties employed Pacorus to mediate a 
reconciliation. This project, although first set on 
foot by Antigonus, was agreed to by Phasael, who 
received the Parthian general in the most courteous 
manner, and lodged him in the royal palace. But 
Pacorus, meditating a most treacherous sdiaxie, took 
advantage of the confidence of his host, and persuaded 
him to go on an embassy to Barzapharnes, the Par- 
thian governor of Syria, as the only expedient tor 
settling affairs on a permanent basis. Herod, who 
suspected the treachery of the Parthians^ was entirely 
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aT«nse to die pn^x>sal ; but Phasad, more credulous 
than his brother, consented) aad taking Hyrcanus 
with him, set out ou his journey, being escorted by a 
^toop of Partfaiim horse, and aooompanied by Pacorus. 
(^'Uieir acrival in Oalilee, they were met by a guard 
of a^rsied men, who were sent to conduct tbem to 
Barzapb^urnes, while Paowus returned privatdy to 
JenisaleBi for the jwurpose of seizing Hierbd. The 
Parthian governor received them with every a^)ear- 
ance of friendship and kindness; but as soon as he 
thought that Paoorus had made sure of Herod, he 
<»)dered Hyrcanus and Phasael to be dosdj impri- 
soned. 

90. Herod, however, escaped the snare. Having 
iiecdived timely notice of tMs unprincipled treadiery, 
he &ttnd means to convey himself out of Jerusalem m 
die night, with his betrothed Mariamne, her mother, 
Alexandra, his brother, Pheroras, and all his servants 
and firiends, with his most valuable dOfects ; and being 
attended by a strong escort of his own troops, he took 
t^ road towards Idumea. In his journey he met 
with numerous obstructions, and encountered many 
dangers, being forced to fight his way through the 
Parthians and Antigonians, who endeavoured to inter- 
cept him ; biit hia valour, and that of his guards, 
extricated him from all these difficulties. ~ In memory 
of a signal victory which he gained at a place not 
much more than seven miles from Jerusalem, he 
afterwards, when seated on the throne of Judea, 
erected a magnificent palace, to. which he gave the 
nwie of Herodion. 

SI. Oh arriving at Massada, he left his family and 
tireasure in that strong fortress, under the care cf his 
brother, Joseph, and a garrison of eight hundred 
men. He then proceeded towards Petra, the capital 
of Arabia, in the hope of obtaining some aid froin 
MaldbuSy who had succeeded his father, Aretas, a 
{ttinc^j ivhom bodi Aatipater and himself had on 
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several occasions greatly obliged. But Herod found 
thait interest, rather than gratitude, is the rule of poli- 
tical conduct. The Arabian king, unwilling to incur 
the resentment of the Parthians by succoiuing.a 
friendless wanderer, sent him an express order to de- 
part out of his dominions. On meeting with this 
repulse, Herod was obliged to dismiss the greatest 
part of his retinue, and to fly with precipitation into 
Egypt. ^ 

22. After the flight of Herod, A. A. C. 40, Anti- 
gonus was placed on the throne of Judea by the Par- 
thians, and Hyrcanus and Phasael, were brought to 
him in chains. The new king did not think it expe- 
dient to put his uncle, the high-priest, to death, but 
only cut off his ears, a mutilation which rendered him 
incapable of the pontifical dignity. Phasael foresaw 
that, for his part, he could not escape some cruel death; 
but being straitly bound with chains, and unable to kill 
himself in any other manner, he dashed out his brains 
against the walls of his prison. The Parthians, having 
thus fulfilled their contract with Antigonus, marched 
back to their own country, and carried Hyrcanus with 
them, in order to prevent any further disturbances on 
his account. 

23. While these things were transacting in Judea, 
Herod proceeded from Egypt to Rome. On his 
arrival at that capital of the world, he addressed him- 
self first to Mark Antony, and then to Octavius, to 
whom he related all that had happened in Judea, 
reminding them of his father^s friendship with JuUus 
Caesar, and by entreaties and eloquence, joined to the 
promise of a lar^e sum of money, made such an 
mipression on theur minds, that they resolved to assist 
him to the utmost -of their power. They even did 
more than Herod expected, or had the boldness to 
ask. The whole extent of his views reached no 
further thanr-to have Aristobulus, the brother of his 
beloved Mariamne, raised to the Jewish throne, and 
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himself placed at the head of afFairs, as his father, 
Antipater, had formerly been under Hyrcanus ; but 
Antony and Octayii]s resolved to procure him the 
crown. The senate was convened, and Herod was 
introduced by two senators, who extolled the services 
of Antipater and his sons, to the Romans, while they 
represented Antigonus as a turbulent usurper, and an 
avowed enemy to their nation. Mark Antony next 
observed, how advantageous it would be to his intend- 
ed expedition against the Parthians, to have such a 
friend as Herod on the throne of Judea. In conse- 
quence of these representations he was unanimously 
chosen king by the senate, and Antigonus was de- 
clared an enemy of Rome. As soon ^ the decree of 
the senate was passed, Herod was conducted with 
great pomp to the capitol, the triumvirs, Antony and 
Octavius, marching on each side of him, accompanied 
by the consuls and senators, and was there solemnly 
inaugurated, in the year 40 before the Christian ^ra. 
24. Although Herod was created king of Judea by 
the senate, he possessed only the regal title, and had 
still to fight his way to the throne. The situation in 
which he had left his affiurs and his family, not per- 
mitting him to lose any time, he stayed at Rome only 
a few days after his inauguration, and then departed 
for Brundusium, where he embarked for Syria, and 
landed at Ptolemais. In the mean while his family 
was closely besieged in Massada, and reduced to the 
greatest extremity, although his brother, Joseph, and 
the garrison, made a most resolute defence. The first 
thought of Herod was to relieve his distressed friends, 
especially his beloved Mariamne, a princess who was 
worth all his care and concern, being descended from 
a celebrated race of high-priests and kings, and 
adorned with tl^ most engaging qualities both of 
body and mind. Having collected a considerable 
body of Jewish and foreign troops, and brought 
almost the whole province of Gamee over to his 
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several occasions greatly obliged. But Herod found 
that interest, rather than gratitude, is the rule of poli- 
tical conduct. The Arabian king, unwilling to incur 
the resentment of the Parthians by succouring. a 
friendless wanderer, sent him an express order to de- 
part out of his dominions. On meeting with this 
repulse, Herod was obliged to dismiss the greatest 
part of his retinue, and to fly with precipitation into 
Egypt. 

22. After the flight of Herod, A. A. C. 40, Anti- 
gonus was placed on the throne of Judea by the Par- 
thians, and H3rrcanus and Phasael, were brought to 
him in chains. The new king did not think it expe- 
dient to put his uncle, the high-priest, to death, but 
only cut ofi^ his ears, a mutilation which rendered him 
incapable of the pontifical dignity. Phasael foresaw 
that, for his part, he could not escape some cruel death; 
but being straitly bound with chains, and unable to kill 
himself in any other manner, he dashed out his brains 
against the walls of his prison. The Parthians, having 
thus fulfilled their contract with Antigonus, marched 
back to their own country, and carried H3rrcanus with 
them, in order to prevent any further disturbances on 
his account. 

23. While these things were transacting in Judea, 
Herod proceeded from Egypt to Rome. On his 
arrival at that capital of the world, he addressed him- 
self first to Mark Antony, and then to Octavius, to 
whom he related all that had happened in Judea, 
reminding them of his father^s friendship with JuUus 
Caesar, and by entreaties and eloquence, joined to the 
promise of a large sum of money, made such an 
mipression on their minds, that they resolved to assist 
him to the utmost -of their power. They even did 
more than Herod expected, or had the boldness to 
ask. The whole extent of his views reached no 
further thanrto have Aristobulus, the brother of his 
beloved Mariamne, raised to the Jewish throne, and 
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himself placed at the head of affairs, as his father, 
Antipater, had formerly been under Hyrcanus; but 
Antony and Octavius resolved to procure him the 
crown. The senate was convened, and Herod was 
introduced by two senators, who extolled the services 
of Aniipater and his sons, to the Romans, while they 
represented Antigonus as a turbulent usurper, and an 
avowed enemy to their nation. Mark Antony next 
observed, how advantageous it would be to his intend- 
ed expedition against the Parthians, to have such a 
friend as Herod on the throne of Judea. In conse- 
quence of these representetions he was unanimously 
chosen king by the senate, and Antigonus was de- 
clared an enemy of Rome. As soon §s the decree c£ 
the senate was passed, Herod was conducted with 
great pomp to the capitol, the triumvirs, Antony and 
Octavius, marching on each side of him, accompanied 
by the consuls and senators, and was there solemnly 
inaugurated, in the year 40 before the Christian aera. 
24. Although Herod was created kin^ of Judea by 
the senate, he possessed only the regal title, and had 
still to fight his way to the throne. The situation in 
which he had left his affairs and his family, not per- 
mitting him to lose any time, he stayed at Rome only 
a few days after his inauguration, and then departed 
for Brundusium, where he embarked for Syria, and 
landed at Ptolemais. In the mean while his family 
was closely besieged in Massada, and reduced to the 
greatest extremity, although his brother, Joseph, and 
the garrison, made a most resolute defence. The first 
thought of Herod was to relieve his distressed friends, 
especially his beloved Mariamne, a princess who was 
worth all his care and concern, being descended from 
a celebrated race of high^priests and kin^, and 
adorned with the most enga^ng qualities both of 
body and mind. Having collected a condderable 
body of Jewish and foreign troops, and brought 
almost the ^ole province of Gramee over to his 
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to pillage, had not Herod, partly by entreaties, and 
partly by force, prevented such a sacrilege. He also 
sent a severe message to Sosius, representing that if 
a stop was not put to the plunder and carnage, the 
Romans would leave him king* only of a wilderness. 
Sosius, replied, that he did not know how to prevent 
his troops from plundering a city taken by assault 
Herod was, therefore, obliged to save the place from 
further devastation, by a large donative out of his 
own coffers. 

29. Thus was Jerusalem taken, A. A. C. 37, after 
a siege of nearly six months, and with its reduction 
ended the Asmonean dynasty, which had continued a 
hundred and twenty-six years, from Judas Maccabeus, 
to Andgonus, the last male of that race who bore the 
regal title. This unfortunate prince being taken pri- 
soner, was carried in chains to Mark Antony, by 
whom he was, at the solicitations of Herod, put to 
deatli, after he had swayed nearly three years the 
sceptre of Judea. 

80. In this manner was accomplished the complete 
overthrow and extinction of the Asmonean dynasty, 
after a long and desperate struggle with foreign and 
domestic enemies. This race of kings, the descendants 
of the valiant and pious Simon Maccabeus, and his pru« 
dent and fortunate son, John Hyrcanus, had greatly 
degenerated from their virtuous ancestors. Aristobulus 
the 1st, was a weak and tyrannical prince, who stained 
his hands with the blood of his mother, and his inno- 
cent brother. Alexander Janneus, was a restless and 
unfeeling barbarian, of an arbitrary disposition, ' and 
lavish of human blood. And the contest between his 
sons, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus the Ilnd, brought 
on the ruin of the family, which had risen by reli^on, 
patriotism, and virtue, and fell by ambition, selfish- 
ness, and dissension. All its misfortunes, and those 
which, in consequence, fell on the nation, appear tS 
have ori^ated from the spirit of party, and the 
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himself placed at the head of affairs, as his father, 
Antipater, had formerly been under Hjrrcanus; but 
Antony and Octavius resolved to procure him the 
crown. The senate was convened, and Herod was 
introduced by two senators, who extolled the services 
of Antipater and his sons, to the Romans, while they 
represented Antigonus as a turbulent usurper, and an 
avowed enemy to their nation. Mark Antony next 
observed, how advantageous it would be to his intend- 
ed expedition against the Parthians, to have such a 
friend as Herod on the throne of Judea. In conse- 
quence of these representations he was unanimously 
chosen king by the senate, and Antigonus was de- 
clared an enemy of Rome. As soon ^ the decree of 
the senate was passed, Herod was conducted with 
great pomp to the capitol, the triumvirs, Antony and 
Octavius, marching on each side of him, accompanied 
by the consuls and senators, and was there solemnly 
inaugurated, in the year 40 before the Christian ^ra. 
24. Although Herod was created kin^ of Judea by 
the senate, he possessed only the regal title, and had 
still to fight his way to the throne. The situation in 
which he had left his affairs and his family, not per- 
mitting him to lose any time, he stayed at Rome only 
a few days after his inauguration, and then departed 
for Brundusium, where he embarked for Syria, and 
landed at Ptolemais. In the mean while his family 
was closely besieged in Massada, and reduced to the 
greatest extremity, although his brother, Joseph, and 
the garrison, made a most resolute defence. The first 
thought of Herod was to relieve his distressed friends, 
especially his beloved Mariamne, a princess who was 
worth all his care and concern, being descended from 
a celebrated race of high^priests and kinss, and 
adorned with tl^ most enga^ng qualities Doth of 
body and mind. Having collected a considerable 
body of Jewish and foreign troops, and brought 
almost the whole province of Gramee over to nis 
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21. How was Herod treated in Arabia? 

22. Who was placed on the throne of Judea ? 
How did Phasael kill himself? 

2S. Who procured for Herod the throne of Judea ? 

24. From whom was Mariamne descended ? 

25. Who destroyed the robbers of Galilee ? 

27* With what force did Herod and Sosius invest 
JjSrusalem ? 

Who saved the temple from pillage ? 
What message did Herod send to Sosius ? 

26. How long did the siege of Jerusalem continue? 
How long had the Asmonean princes reigned ? 
How long did Antigonus, the last of them^ reign ? 
What causes gave rise to the Asmonean dynasty ? 
What causes ushered in its fall ? 
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CHAPTEK X. 



'omprising a period of thirty4kree years, from A. A, C 37> 
to A. A. C. 4^ by ike vulgar reckoning, but from A, A^ C 
S%,to A. Dl I, according to the true mra, as calculated by 
the most aceuriUe chromlogers. This period is JiUed by 
Me reigm of Herod the Great. 



King of Judea. 
Hepod die Great> A, 



Boman emperor. 
OctaYias Csesar Augustus^ 

A0 /%• v/« *!• 



< % »i%»%»%w% 



T|P^£ nre now about to peruse the histoiy of a splen- 
did, but troublesome mffn, exhibiting to our 
^ev a monarch Bucocssful in ml faift political under- 
tftidiigSy but extremely unhaf^jr in his domestic eon* 
^niB, and presenting the pictuze of a court intriguing, 
^principled and mgitious, almost beyond any ex- 
unple that can be found in the annals of the ancient 
or anodetn world. 

1. The Induction ^ Jerusalem, and the death of 
AatigQous, had established Herod on the throne of 
Judea; but he found himsdf placed in a difficult pre* 
wiQient, and was oUiged to employ all bis tbbughts 
w two important subjects, the r^lenishing of his 
^ers, exhausted by the large aums with whk^ he 
had purchased the friendship and aid of the Roman 
^^manders, and the auppression of the remains of 
^ Asmonean party* These objects, whidi could 
^^ be attaioMMl wiuxMit much oppres^on, cruelty, 
^ bloodshed, hurried him into tyrannieal measures. 
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to which his disposition was naturally prone, and con- 
firmed the hatred which the Jewish nation had already 
conceived against his person and family. 

2. After putting to death all the principal adherents 
of the late king, Antigonus, and seizing their ^ 
perty, Herod considered that he had still another rival 
left. This was Hyrcanus, the deposed high-priest, 
who, although far distant from Judea, was an object 
of bis fear and his jealousy. The Parthian long 
had, in consideration of his high birth and diffoitj, 
liberated Hyrcanus from prison, and permitted mm 
to reside at Babylon, where he was greatly respected, 
not only by the numerous Jews of that dty and its 
environs, but by all those who were settled in different 
parts beyond tne Euphrates, and who regarded hin 
as their legitimate prince. But it seems to have been 
the misfortune of Hyrcanus, that although from his 
indolent disposition, ne was fit for nothing but a pri- 
vate life, he was never contented in retirem^t 
Herod strongly invited him to return to Jerusalem, 
and having sent for that purpose an embassy to the 
Parthian monarch, obtained his consent that Hyr- 
canus should pass the remainder of his days in Judea. 
The friends of the high-priest endeavoured in vain to 
dissuade him from taking such a step, representing to 
him the folly and danger of putting himself in the 
power of the Jewish king, especially as he could 
scarcely expect to meet with greater honour and hap- 
piness at Jerusalem, than he enjoyed in Babylon. 
His attachment to the land of his birth or his confi- 
dence in Herod stifled all the consideraticms of pru- 
dence ; and he incautiously left his peaceful retire- 
ment, to expose himself again to the tempests of the 
world. 

8. In the midst of these transactions the happiness 
of Herod began to be interrupted by domestic jars. 
He had filled the pontifical chair with an obscure per« 
$on, named Ananel, a descendaiit of one of the pneit- 
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ly families that had settled at Babylcm after the cap* 
tivity^ and whom he had chosen, on account of Ins 
Dbscurity^ sujqiodng that as he had no friends nor 
influence in Judea, he would content himself with the 
high^priesthood without interfering with the affisdrs of 
the state. Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrcanus, 
and mother of the queen, Mariamne, was highly 
indignant at seeing such a person advanced to that 
cS&ce in preference to her son, Aristobulus. She 
represent^ to Herod the injury done to her schi^ in 
withholding from him the pcmtifical dignity, which 
belonged by right of succession to him alone, he being 
descended both by the male and female line from 
Alexander Janneus, and insisted that none but he 
ought to hold that high o£Bce. But Herod, conscious 
that the young prince had an equal right to the 
crown, resolved to keep him at as great a distance as 
posnble from public affairs, and was therefore deaf to 
her solicitations. Alexandra then wrote to Cleopatra, 
the famous Egyptian queen, not doubting that her 
interest with Mark Antony might powerfully influx 
eoce him in favour of her scm. Herod, having dis- 
covered this correspondence, .and dreading the effects 
of a rupture with Cleopatra and Mark Antony, 
deemed it expedient to depose Ananel, and vest Aris- 
tobulus with the dignity of the high-priesthood. 

4. This seeming condescen^on effected a tem- 
porary reccmdliation. But Herod still suspected the 
mtrigues of the mother, and was jealous of the merits 
of the son, whose high birth and dignity joined to a 
most graceful person, attracted the admiration and 
esteem of the whole Jewish nation. From these con- 
siderations, he began to regard Aristobulus as a rival 
more dangerous even than Hyrcanus, and resolved to 
rid himself of that young prince ; but a particular cir- 
cumstance induced him to hasten his destruction. At 
the feast of tabemades the young high^priest, who 
was scarcely eighteen years of age^ appeared \sl \»& 
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pontifical robet and officiated iritli sudb nm^eSlj and 
grace, that the merit and grandeur of hk sncatfon 
leemed to be revived in his peracm, whik the aodft* 
mattons and applaiiiea of die people^ rcsouadkd 
through the temple and the city. These dommftn* 
tions oi popoktr affisction rmsea tlie jealousy 4)f Hend 
to so high a pitdby that he TMohred to lose no tknt is 
ctarym^ his horrid design into execution^ Alter the 
conclusion of the fiestiri^ he weflit whh hin to Jericho, 
vfhere Alexaacbra had prepared a mmptnoiit enter* 
tainment The weatlMsr being hotj Aristobulos vtt 
invited to bathe iii a fine fitk{)ond where staae sf 
Herod'^s hired assassins were mktmiag^ and these 
miscreants, having dragged him luider water, btU 
him there tiU he was drowned* His death was attti* 
boted to aooident ; and Herod, not oid j feigniiig to 
believe it, but desirous tliat it should be ao though 
by the pec^le, put on robes of deep moumng, order* 
ea ha funeral rites to be performed with Uie moit 
solemn magnificence, aad a statdiy monument to be 
ereeted to his memory^ 

5. But this dissimuhition of Herod could not de» 
care the people : the ^troebus deed rendered Ina 
odious to the whole nation, and gave rise to dioee 
domestic troubles which tmbitteted his life, and ren- 
dered him unhiqfipy although seaited on a iitn» 
Aleaumdra, driven almost to distraction by the mur- 
der of her son, teBoLred to aooomidiA, if poniUe, die 
ruin of the tyrant. She aoe ur di ng j iy .w»ote a full ac- 
count of the transaction to Ooopatra, wtho, moved hf 
her ambition and avnrioe, rather than by any senOp 
ments of horror for the crime, strondiy solicited VmA 
Antony to punish the murderer, noping that ato 
his death she mijght obtain his Idimdom. The EcMSisa 
triumvir accordingly siunmoned mm to dear binndf 
of die crime before him at Laodioea, whither he ina 
gmg, acocmipanied br 'CSecpatinu Hesod wns obii^ 
ed to cbey ; and all the^odd conduded that his ram 
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was inevitable ; l)uty by dint of artifice and bribery, 
he obtained an acquittai. > 

6. The consequences of this journey, however, de- 
stroyed his happmess, and eventually proved a punish- 
ment worse than d^ub by torturing his mind with 
perpetual anxiety. Heroa, suiqpecting, before his- de- 
parture, that Antony had farmed the design' of 
possesmng himself of Mariamne, ordered his uncle, 
Joseph, whom he had left procurator during his ab- 
sence, to put that princess to death in case that he 
himself should be condemned by the Roman triumvir. 
This injunction Joseph was so imprudent as to com- 
municate to Mariamne, who, from that mom^it, con- 
eeived an inexpresnble honror for her husband* 
Salome, the sister of Herod, be^g an inveterate 
enemy of the queen, insinuated to him, on his return, 
that a criminu correspondence had, during his ab- 
sence, subsisted between Ifis uncle and his wife. 
Manamne convinced him of her innocence, but could 
oot refram from upbraiding him with fass barbarous 
order for taking away- her life. TMs reproadi again 
awakened his jealousv : he now persuaded himself 
that nothing but a gu»ty famifiarity oo«dd have caused 
the ^closure ^ the fatal secPet; and be ordered his 
uncle to be immediatelV exeouttd, without hearing 
Uta iqpeak in his own oefcoioe : Akocandna was also 
«cAnmitted Ho prison and laid in chains. Such was 
the origin of that invincible aver«km of Mariamne for 
her hudlMmd, Whkh she afterwards showed on every 
occasion, and winch all his endearmenis and com- 
liflisance could never extinguish. 

7. Cleopatra, having soon after accompanoed Mark 
Antony to tte Iktphratas, returned by the way of 
J^SBien^ and was magnificently received by Herod. 
I'he Jewish menarch, how«vi»v r^arding that prin^ 
^^M as one of bis greatest enemies, was, in t&e midst 
^ tumptaons feasts a»A eMertainflieHift, contriving 
«eme maamof ptitting ber privat^ to death wlule he 
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had her in his power. But his friends, dreading the 
consequences of such an act, not only dissuaded him 
from It, but prevailed on him to satisfy her avarice 
with costly presents. At her departure, he accom- 

Earned her to Felusium, but still apprehending that 
er enmity, joined to the disaffection of .the Jews, 
might one day prove fatal, he added new fortifications 
to the already strong fortress of M assada, and hi- 
nished it with arms and provisions for ten thousand 
men, in order to have a place of refuge on any urgent 
occasion. 

8. The Eg3rptian queen, however^ found means to 
invcdve him in a war with Arabia, and sent one of her 
generals, named Athenion, under the pretence of aid* 
mg him as the ally of Mark Antony, but in xealitj 
to betray and ruin him« An obstmate battle was 
fought ; but Athenion stood neuter in the beginning 
of tne action, and afterwards joining the enemy, made 
so terribk a slaughter of the Jews, tRlit Herod him* 
self, and a small number of his guards, escaped with 
difiiculty. The Jewish king, however, having raised 
another army, carried on the war with such vigour, 
that after defeating the Arabians in two sangumary 
actions, he compelled tKem to consent to a peace on 
such conditions as he thought proper to dictate. 

9. On the defeat of Mark Antony at Actium, 
A. A. C. 31, Herod saw himself deprived of a power- 
ful friend, and exposed to the resentment of Octavius, 
who might then be regarded as lord of nearly the 
whole Roman world. At this critical juncture be 
sent a message to Antony, advising him to put 
Cleopatra to deaths and to seize on her kingdom. and 
treasures, by which he might raise fresh forces, and 
either make another effort for the empire, or at the 
worst obtain easier conditions of peace. On these 
terms, he offered him all the asiastance in his power 
to carry on the war against his rival, Octaviua. Biit 

Antony loved that princess too well to adopt so 
8 • 



horrid m expecfient. When Herod fotrtid that hiif 
couttsel Wiis Rejected, he thought of nothing more that! 
making his own peace with the conqueror on the best 
terms that he opuld. But there was another danger' 
which Herod feared almost as much as the displeasure 
of Cfi^sar. Alexandra, eter watchful far an opportu- 
nfty of rerenge on the murderer of her son, had' 
recommenoed her intrigues in the ha^ of deriving 
siMfte advantfi^ from the late change m the Roman 
liSairs ;[ and her fatlier, H}rreantis, the last prinee of 
the Asmofiean race, was yet in existence. H^rod, 
therefore, thought it unsafe to go to Augustus And 
kailVe Hyrcanus ahve ; but being desirous of a legal 
ptefe&t for putting him to death, he employed emis- 
ttries to diraw the old high-priest into a cfandesdne' 
iMteiipondence with the Arabian king ; and, for diis' 
criiife, be was condemned and beheaded in the eightieth 
yMT ii his age. 

10. Heroes next care, before his departure, wa^ to' 
secure his family in case he should fail of making hii' 
miett with Octavius Ceesar, now sumamed Auguirtus. 
He <MSnntted his mother, Cypris, and Ids sisCeir,' 
Sriloille, to the care of his brother, Pheroras, wfebih' 
he- dent to llle castle oF Alexandrion, with orderis to 
diiae ool the Jewish crown, and defend it to the la^' 
et^Uteantyf vst tfase that his own affairs should prove - 
diMemte; As fdr his queen, Mariamne, and her ' 
nfdAei*^ Alexmdra, he sent them to the strong fortress ; 
of MtftiMida^ and placed them under the care of his ' 
tMMireV, Joseph, aifd one of his chief confidants, ' 
nHHWit Sohettos, to whom he gave^ strict orderly t5 
pttf l^afk th^se princsesses to d^^, in case that he 
hitt tf cl f shimld fdl a sacrifice to the riesetftment of die 
BbiiAlii empror. 

¥1'. Hlavnig takei^ thend preeautionfiC, he embarkcRf ' 
fieBXkiAsdy where Augu^ub then wtts, dnd appeatie£ 
bkir^ thai entpetot in his royd^ robes, but witfadtit"^ 
putting the diwem on his head. In this mo^l ccvlv^ 
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noment of his life, Herod diqilayed all the greatness 
of mind that could be shown in such circumstuicefl. 
In aa eloquent speech he acknowledffed his former 
attachment to Mark Antonyms interests^ and his aid- 
ing him with men, arms, and money, and all other 
necessaries for carrying on the war : ^^ All this,^ 
said he, ^^ I thought myself bound in honour j grati- 
tude, and friendship, to do for Antcmy ; but since he 
has neglected his own affairs, he has left me at liberty 
to make you a tender of my services, if you deem them 
w(Hth your acceptance ; and if you can forget what is 
past, you shall henceforth find me as ^noere and 
steadfast a friend to you, as I have hitherto been to 
your rival.^ Augustus, charmed with his magnani- 
mous speech and behaviour, answered that he readily 
aceepted his friendship, and confirmed him m Ihs 
kingdom, ordering him to wear the diadem in bis pre- 
sence. By this interview with Augustus, the fortime 
ef Herod, which had before appeared so precarious, 
was fixed on a permanent basis. 

12. The Jewish king returned to Jerusalem hiffUy 
satisfied with his success ; but his happiness was Uast- 
ed by the ill reception which he met with frpm his 
beloved Mariamnei That princess, remembering 
with horror the bloody orders which he had formerly 

Siven to his uncle, Joseph, concerning her, and not 
oubting but he had laia the same injunctions on her 
new guardians, tfx>k every means to be satisfied in 
this particular, and spared neither promises, entri^ties, 
nor presents, till she had extorted the fatal secret fi:^ 
Sohemus. When Herod came to Massada, and flew 
to embrace the queen, he found his affectionate caresses 
answered by sighs, and tears, and every mark of dit^ 
dain. His resentment at such a reception extiHrted 
^nom him the most bitter reproaches ; but his love 
soon extinguished his anser, until his mother and 
aster found means to effect the destructioii of hii 
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beautiful and aooomplished consort, by the vilest of 
calumnies. 

IS. About this time Augustus, passing through 
Syria in his way to Egjrpt, Herod went to meet bmi 
at Ptolemais^ and entertained him and his army with 
extraordinary magnificence. On his return he gave 
him the same qdendid reception ; and as a recompense 
for this generosity, Augustus made him a present of 
four thousand Gauls, who had served as hfe-guards 
to Cleopatra. He also restored to him several terri- 
tories wnich had been dismembered from the Jewish 
kingdom. 

14. But the enlargement of his dominions and 
revenues could not arrest the progress of his domestic 
infelicity. On his return to Jerusalem, he perceived 
that the avarsion which the queen had ccmceived 
against him daily increased. She treated him, indeed, 
with so marked a disdain, accompani^ by such bitter 
reproaches, as fully convinced him that her affections 
wiBxe entirely alienated. In the mean while his sister, 
Salome, used every means to widen the breach, and 
prevent the return of his love. She even suborned his 
cupbear^ to accuse Mariamne of attempting to bribe 
him to poison his sovereign. In consequence of this 
charge, one of her favourite domestics was put to the 
torture. Nothing, however, was extorted from him, 
except that the queen was exasperated by the cruel 
orders wfaidhi Herod had given to Sohemus. This 
declaration proved fatal to that oiBcer, whom the king 
caused to be immediately executed, on the presump- 
tion that he would not have revealed to Mariamne so 
inmortant a secret,- if no criminal correspondence had 
suDststed between them. 

.15. Herod, in the next place, ordered the queen to 
be brought to a pubUc trial; and the judges, beinff 
chosen mmi amongst his own creatures, pronouncra 
her guilty. ^ But, fearing the effects €f£ bis remorse, 
they requested; him not to preidjntate the execution of 

k2 
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the sentence, but to keep her in prison until he had 
maturely consulted his own heart. Salome, however, 
i{)prebendiBg some discovery of her treiehexy if the 
queen^s 4eeth were delayed, procured from Herod ah 
crder for her execution, by innnuating that if she 
were allowed to Hve any longer, the whole nation 
wQuld rise in arms for the support of her cause. 
Hariamoe met her fisite with the mpet hcEroic courage. 
The seyerest trial that she met with was the crudtty 
erf* her mother, Alexandra, who, in cvder to. ingratiate 
lierself with Herod, and avert the £eite whi^ she had 
reason to apprehend, could think of no better expe* 
dieet than that of heaping refvoaches aiid iasullii'on 
her unfbrtunabe daughter. Nothing, however, oondd 
dbebmpose the firm and steady mind of Mariamne : 
she went to the place of execution with the raoait dig* 
infied composure, without b^rayiae^ any svniptans.of 
fear ; and cm the acaffDld Ae displayed uc sane 
iiii8)iaken intrepidity. Thus dud eoebrated jmunm, 
irboae incomparable beauty and brilliant acconmliab- 
ments had r^idered her the id<^ of her husband, mi 
the admiration of the whole Jewish peqple, &I1 m rio-, 
lim to the intrigues of a Qom:q}t and profligate oo«rt: 
an unbendmg haughtioiess of mind was the ooly^ fault 
in her character. 

. 16. The death (^Mariamne pat an end to the luq»* 
faness of her tyrannical husband. His rage beiw 
quenched by tKe bkxHl of thai amiable prineeai^ his 
feve returned and fi£M him with, stidb iimspeakaUe 
remorse, that haa life became a. burden, and die state 
«f his mind bordered on distcactiott.. Mariaanu nw 
ever th^^uppeRmost in his though,, he often oAed as 
her name, and ordered his attendants to braig her ints 
his presenfie. In vaia he endeavoured to Svert hii 
nief by fcasts and dcveraona: he then witlMhrew into 
m^ iw^^bbourim deserta under the pceience of faaat- 
ing, but iaa oeaaty ta ^void (he sighlt of .ancm At 
length hi» mahiwhfliy hawing hniiqiiKt an % viokat 
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(fisease^ he went to Samaria, where he lay a long time 
in a dfi|ilorable state, which baffled all the skill of his 
phydcians. His constitution, however, overcame his 
disorder ; but nothing could alter his tyrannical c&k 
position, which increased to such a de^;ree, that he 
spared neithar friend nor foe, when his anger was 
roused ; and he continued to sacrifice great numbers 
of his relations and former friends, to the day of his 
death. 

17. The first who fell a victim was Alexandra, 
mother of the lamented Mariamne. Her intrigues 
affinded a fisir pretext for putting her to death, and 
Ae was executed socm after her daughter. Herod*s. 
Brother-in-law, the husband of his sister, Salome, 
being accused fay his wife of a treascmable design, met 
iirith the same fate, besides many otheris. 

18. About this time Herod built a theatre at Jeru». 
salttn, and a spacdous amphitheatre in the suburbs, 
and <»rdered publio games to be celebrated every fifth 
year in hoobitr of Augustus. In order to ^w a; 
greater concourse to th^ satnes, he caused them to 
be pufaEshed not only in t£e ndgfabouring provinces, 
bat in distant kingdoms, and promised magnificent 
prises to the victors. B^des great numbera of musi- 
cians, playors, and gladiatcnrs, he caused some of the 
fiercest wild beasts to be brought upon the staae. 
These new customs gave no small umbrsoe to uie 
more zealous class of Jews, who considered them aa 
contrary to their religion ; but the trophies and oma* 
ments, with which he adorned those edifices, excited 
still greater exasperation, as the law of Moses abso- 
Intely forbids all kind of imagery representing either 
human or «i>nni^l Kfe. 

19. The Jewish zealots considering the city as pro* 
faned^ ten of the most daring maleoontents resolved to 
enter the theatre with dag^rs concealed under their 
clothes, and either to assassmate the king, or perish in 
the attempt* Herod, being informed of thevt di^v^^ 
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by one of his spies, caused the traitors to be immedi- 
ately hurried to execution. The people diacoreriBg 
the informer, cut him in pieces and gave his flesh to 
tlie dogs ; but Herod, by putting some women to the 
rack, extorted from diem the names of the principal 
rioters, whom he put to death, together with their 
innocent families. 

SO. Tins act of injustice and crueky, so contrary to 
the law of Moses, which expressly jorbids the con- 
founding of innocence with guilt, exasperated, the 
Jews to such a degree, that Herod, expecting a 
general insurrection, added new fortifications to Jeru- 
salem and Samaria, and put garrisons in se^^eral other 
places to hold the country in awe. But a dreadful 
famine which happened in Jiidea, afibrded him tm 
opportunity of acauiring a considerable degree of 
popularity. In oraer to relieve the distresses of his 
&mi^ing subjects he melted down bis plate, and, 1^ 
the friendship of Petronius, the Boosan pnefiect c£ 
Egylpt, procured large supplies of provisions, which 
he distriouted amoncst the people. This ffenerosi^ 
converted, for a whue, their hatred into amniration, 
and caused his praise to resound through the bouhtry. 
21. As soon as Judea had recovered from tlut 
calamity, Herod went on with his buildings, particu- 
larly his magnificent palace near the temple, an edifice 
in which the elegance of the workmanship seemed to 
vie with the cosuiness of the materials. He also built 
the stately palace of Herodion, situate on a pleasant 
ehiinence. about seven miles from Jerusalem, andoom- 
manding a fine prospect of the surrounding country. 
The rebuilding of Siamaria was another or his great 
works. He adorned that city with superb edifices, 
fortified it with walls and towers, aind gave it the 
name of Sebaste, which has the same signification in 
Greek, as Augustus in Latin. He also invited six 
thousand foreigners to settle in the city, and graiited 
them many valuable privileges. To these expensive 
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and splendid works, may be added the improving and 
adorning of the port and d^ of Csesarea, on the 
coast of Phoenida. The utuation of this place was 
convenient for trade; but the harbour was dangerous 
from its exposure tb the south-westerly winds. Herod 
reme<]Qed tliis inconvenience by constructing a mole or 
pier at an immense expense, and rendered it one of 
the best ports on that.coast : he also adorned the city 
with several magnificent structures. 

2S. About this time, Herod, in order to cultivate 
still more the &vour of Augustus, sent his two sons, 
Alc^xander and Aristobulus, whom he had by Malt- 
amn.e,..to be educated tmder his eye. PoUio, his 
intimate friend, was employed to provide a stately 
house for them at Rome ; but the emperor assigned 
them apartments in his own palace, and was so tvell 
jdeased with this proof of thdr father^s attachment 
and confidence, that he gave him full power to nattie 
wiiich'of them he thou^t proper to be hb suocesiBor. 

SS. The popularity which Herod, had obtained by 
his generosity during the famine, was, by .this time, 
worn out. The sculptures and imagery with which 
he adorned his buildings, gave such umbrage to the 
Jews, that he found himself under the necessity of 
for^ving them a third part of their taxes, to prevent 
a general insurrection. He also adopted an expedient 
stm better calculated to quiet their minds, and, at the 
same time, to satisfy his ardent desire of perpetuating 
his memory by raising magnificent structures. The 
great attachment of the Jews to their temple, inspired 
him with a hope that, by taldng it down and rebuild- 
ing it in a more stately manner, he might not only 
recomnlend himself to the existing generation, but 
also dbtpin the applause of posterity. The chief dif. 
ficidty was to convince them of his being both will- 
ing and able to rear such a costly edifice. For this 
purpose he harangued the assembly in a set speech, in 
which he represented, with his usual eloquenc^' &iid 
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leaergy, his ;5e;aJ for thje glory of G^, mu} for the 
J^\^!b religpioo. After reminding tb^m of the iaferio- 
rity of th^H- tei»pl^ to tb^-t which had fonnerly been 
^Wt(pd by Soloroou, be wid, ** tb^ a« iJi? AJoiighty 
b^ beep graciou3ly plefi^ xu>t only to wse faiin to 
tbe Jewish tbrppe, but to bless him with peAce and 
Affluence, aod with the fr^dship of the Romans, he 
thought himself bound to mal^ some signal acknow- 
ledgment for the favours, received from heaven, and 
hoped that the r^ buildii^ of the tempU, in the manner 
which hp proposed, poum ^ot fail of being acceptable 
i^Oth to God and the nation*^ H^ gonduded by assur- 
ing thepi that all the patenab for this great work, 

.abou]4 be prepared in complete readiness he&^ a 
single stone sbould be removed fn>m the old edifice. 
The projposal having met with the approbation of die 
Sanhednm and people, Herod immediatdy set ten 
thousand artificers to work^ under the direction ef a 
ibousand priests, who wero skilful in carving liod 
masQwry : a thousand cajrts were employed in feicliing 
the materials; and such exertions were made, that 
every tUng was prepared in the space of two years. 
, At the expiration of that time, the old edifice was 
tak^ down, and the new temple was reared with such 
despatch^ tibat the hdiy place was finished in eighteen 
months : the remaining pjart occupied nearly agbt 
years. A particular description of this most magni- 
ficent structure would be inccMnpatible^ with the mief 
plan of this w(u*k/ It must, therefore, suffice to ob- 
serve that it was built of white marUe, tb^ stones 
b^ing about twentjr^ve cubits, w thirty-seven feet 
and », half long, eighteen feet thick, ami nine feet 
broad, all re^ulariy wrought and bigbljr polished- 
. The whole building, towenng above the city and ad- 
jacent country, was viable at a great distaneep and 
presented a grand object to those who approached the 
metropolis* 
t*. While this gre«it work was in bands Herod 
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went to Rinne, irhete he was aitcitained in a moet* 
nutgnifioent manner by Augustus. After a short 
stay, he faroagfat badi his two sens to Jcrusakm^ 
wfaiere they wereicoaFed amidst die loud aodamaticnis 
of the peo^de, niio admired their majestic af^Marance^ 
which, jomed to their exodknt edoeation at Rome, 
fbnned an union of die most brilliant accomplish- 
ments. He married diem soon after in a manner 
suitable to.thor high Inrth, Alexander, to Ohuphyra, 
daughter of Arch^uxs, Ido^of Cappadocia, and Aris- 
tobulus, to his niece, the dau^ter of his sister, 
Salome. About this time Herod received a visit from 
Agrippa, the great iayourite of Augustus, whom he 
entertained'in the most splemfid s^le, and afttrwards 
aocompenied him in a successful expedition against 
the fiosphorans. 

S5. But although Herod was invariably fntunate 
in his poHtical affairs and foragn relations, he continu- 
ed extremely unhappy in his domestic concerns, his 
family bdn^ constantly agitated by intestine iiltr^es 
and dissensions. The resdess Salome and her accom- 
plices, who had procured the death of Mariamne, had 
reascm to fear, that if either of her sons should ascend 
the throne, he might call them to a rigorous account ; 
and, in carder to prevent such a result, they had 
recourse to the same vile artifices which had been so 
successful apdnst that amiable princess. They began 
with spreading reports that the young princes abhor- 
red their father, whoin they regarded as the murderer 
of their mother, not doubtinff that when this rumour 
reached the ears of the jeabus monarch, it wcnild 
render them the objects of his fear and aversion, and 
eventually effieet their ruin. In the mean while the 
young princes promoted, by their own imprudence, 
the c&signs of their enemies. They spoke both of 
Salome and her brother, Pheroras, in such terms as 
confirmed her ap[N:ehen8ions. Th^ even ventured 
soaietimes to complain of the injustice of th«r father ^ 
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for whom they showed so little tenderness, that Salome 
found it no very difficult matter to alienate his affee- 
tiond from his sons. To repress in some measure the 
presumption of the two brothers, Herod caused Anti* 
pater, another of his sons, whom he had by a fonna: 
wife, and who had till then been educated in a pri^ 
vate manner, to be brought to court, where he heaped 
upon him such favours as rendered him. completely 
obnoxious to the sons of Mariamne, and caused them 
to be more indiscreet in their speeches against their 
father. Antipater, in the mean while, aiming at the 
succession, entered into the views of Salome, and was 
indefatigable in procuring the destruction of his rivals.. 

26. By these means Herod was led to consider his 
sons as avowed enemies ; and resolved to have them 
tried at Csesar'^s tribunal. Augustus being then at 
Aquilea, Herod went thither and accused his two sons 
of nigh treason, in such vehement terms as drew tears 
from, all that were present. But Alexander pleaded 
his own cause, and that of his brother, so well, that he 
fully convinced both the emperor and the whole court 
of their innocence. Augustus then took great pains 
in reponciling Herod to his sons : his influence had a 
temporary effect ; but there was no probability that 
the peace should^ be lasting. The father was too jea^ 
lous, the sons too indiscreet, and their enemies too 
artful and indefatigable, not to produce new dissen- 
sions. ^ > 

27. The coffers of Herod being exhausted by his 
profuse expenditure in buildings and feasts, he is said 
to have adopted the expedient of ransacking the sepul- 
chres of David and Solomon. According to Joseph us^ 
he executed his design with great secrecy, in the 
night, being accompanied by only a few confidential 
persons, and found a large quantity of rich vessels, 
which he seized. Not contented with this prize, he 
proceeded to examine the cofHns of the dead monarchs; 
But a 727^j}bitic vapour, which Josephus calls a mira» 



culous flame, killed two of his guards, and, frightening 
the king and his attendants^ put a stop to the search. 
Such is the- account eiven by the celebrated Jewish 
historian ; but some critics call in question the authen- 
ticity of the fact, as well as of the story which he 
relates, concerning the pillage of those tombs by the 
high-priest, Hyrcanus. 

^. By this time his yile sister, Salome, had raised 
his suspicions of his sons to sudi a hei^t, that he 
acted more like a furious ^rrant than a father and 
king, and converted his palace into a slaughter-house. 
Alexander bong accused of having by presents and 
promises bribed two of his father^s coimdants, Herod 
ordered them to be immediately put to the torture : 
they acknowledged that they had received scnne pre- 
sents from the prince, but denied his having discover- 
ed to them any ill design against the king. This 

'. confession not satisfying the jealousy of Herod, he 
ordered them to be again put to the rack, until he 
had extorted enough to justify the sending of his sons 
to prison, and loading them with chains. The young 
prince, now grown desperate, sent his father a confes- 
sion in which he owned all, and even more than the 
rack had extorted from the others, and, at the same 
time, accused Salome and Pheroras, with two of the 
principal ministers, of being concerned in the plot. 
He even declared that Salome had come to him in 
the night, and endeavoured, by variovA arguments, to 

. convince him that they were not to expect eiUier 
peac^, happiness, or safety, until they had compassed 
the death of the tyrant. 

99, In consequence of this accusation, which was 
calculated to set all in a flame, the suspicious king, 
not knowing whom to trust, rushed into the greatest 
excesses of cruelty. There was nothing to be heard 
of but racks, scourges, and executions ; and the tyrant 
was so tormented by his fears, that he often started 
out of his bsd, imagining himself to be attacked hv 
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bifl fRma tQd dieir accomplices. Things were in this 
8t«te when Archekus, king of Cdpp<ido<na, and father 
. of Glaphyni, the wife of Alexander, coming in a hap- 
TO moment to JeruMlem, produced a temporary cahn. 
iPlieroras, hearing of this reconciliation) could devise 
no better expedient for obtaining his pardon from 
Herod, than coming in a maurning dress, throwing 
bimsdf at his feet, and confessing that he was the 
author Qf all the calumnies against the young princes. 
Herod being thus reconciled a second time to his sons, 
set out with them for Rome to acquaint the emperor 
with the affair. After his return, the temple being 
finithed, he caused the dedication to be performed 
with die greatest solemnity and magnificence. 

80. His domestic unhapfnness, however, still con- 
tinued, or rather increased. Salome and Pherow 
bad aeain alarmed him with reports of consjHracies 
formed against him by his sons, and fdthough nothing 
could be proved a^nst them except a design of retir- 
ing into some foreign country, where they might live 
in peace, yet the jealous monarch, taking aU the reft 
for granted in this sing^ evidence, sent one of his 
miniaters to Rome to impeach tlie young princes 
before Csesar^s tribunal. Augustus having read He- 
rod'^s letters, and finding him fully bent on the de- 
struction of his sons, omered them to be tried at 
Bery tus, before the governors of Syria and the neigh- 
bouring provinces, and particularly before Archeliwf, 
king of Cappadociar 

81. Hercxl convened all those judges except the 
Cappadocian king, whom he suspected of favouring 
his son4n-law, Alexander. Proceeding to Berytus, 
he accused his two sons of high treason, and pl^ed 
his own cause before an assembly of five hundred per- 
wnB with great eloquence, but with such violence as 
raised indignation in some, and pity in others, of his 
hearers. He spared neither evidence nor arguments 
to procure their condemnation^ and concluded by 



observiog^ diat be ixaght have fsood^Qui^ ttem by hk 
own- au^orhj, «ccor4iDg. to tbt laws of Judea^ but 
that be had diosen rather tp hliv« them tried belbre 
so illustrious a courti hi order to avoid the imputatiioli 
of injustice or tyranny. His a(His» bebg left behind 
under a strong guard, were not present to pkad tbeir 
own cause; iwd Herod'^s apeem bad made sudi an 
imiiressioii on the roigority of the judges, tbat the two 
pripoes were oopdeinaed to suffer death, the exeoitfioii 
of the senteooe beii^g left to tbw father's discretioa. 
This sentenoe bQing passed, Salome, fearing tbat his 
hflsrt might relent, took care to rouse his jaalottfly b^ 
fresh accusations, so tbat he caused them at length to 
be conveyed to Sebaste, and there put to desmi by 
strangulation. Their bodies wer^ afterwwds inteisred 
at JVlexandrioPv amoiigst those of theiir Aarooaean 
ancestors^ 

SS. Antipeiter, having no rival left to obstruct his 
successioiii to the tl^rone, entered into a.eonspiraey 
with Pharoras agamt the life of the king, frcmi whom 
both had roceivad ao many aod so great favours. To 
ralate the^particolars of this pk)t, and the curious 
train of iiM^ents by which it was discovered tbat 
Antipateri wbo^was then at Rom^, had sent pmsqn to 
Fheroras to admiaister to Herod, would lead to a 
prolixity inqopsist^t with the design of this volume ; 
but they may be seen at full le^b in the voluminous 
works of Josepbus, 

S8t While Antipater was wickedly plotting i^nst 
th^ Ufa of his fath^ and soverogn, an event took 
place which afersied Herod ev^n more than the txtm- 
sonable designs of his son. 

J£SUS, the MESSIAH, lom^iqpected by the 
Jewia. aad foretold by their prq^kts^ waa bcitn m 
BetblAem, a sinall city about m miles from Jerur 
ssl«ii. The first notice that H^qnod and the Jewidh 
aation rec^ved of bif birth> was by tha anival cf the 
magi, or wise incQi £r<pm tha east, who WCN giud^ 1^ 
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a miraculous star, as related in the Snd chapter of St. 
Matthew^s ^pel. The Jews expected that this Mev 
siah, or anointed Saviour, should oe a temporal prince, 
who should reiga with great splendour, and raise their 
nation to the sovereignty of the world, or at least to 
the same state of independence, power, and dominion, 
which it possessed in the times of David and Solomoo. 
In conformity to this generally received opimon, 
Herod considered this extraordinary child as a dim- 
fferous rival, who was one day to wrest the sceptre 
from him or his family, and instantly resolved on his 
destruction. The measures which he took for tfajs 
diabolical purpose by massacring the infants in Beth* 
lehem and its environs, are related by the evangelist, 
although not mentioned by Josephus, for whose 
silence on so remarkable a subject it is difficult to ac- 
count. The bloody tyrant, however, mis^ his aim ; 
and his vain hope of defeating the designs of the 
Omnipotent, was frustrated by the flight of Joseph 
and Mary, with the infant Messiah, into Egypt, 

34. Herod was at this time in a state of mind which 
bordered on phrenzy, being harassed- by remorse, and 
agitated by incessant fears and alarms ; his conscience 
continually stung with the remembrance of his beloved 
Mariamne and her two innocent sons, whom he had 
cruelly butchered ; his life, threatened by the nefarious 
machinations of his unnatural son, Antipater, and his 
ungrateful brother, Pheroras ; his latter days imbitter- 
ed by the intrigues of a profligate sister; and his 
crown, as he thought, endangered by the birth of a 
child proclaimed by heaven and earth as the long 
expected Messiah. 

35. Antipa,ter was, in the mean while, so intent on 
destroying his father, that he sent a fresh supply of 
pcnson to nis mother, by a freedman, named Batillus. 
This agent of murder was no sooner arrived at Jem* 
sdlem, than Herod, who haid unravelled the whole 

plot, caused him to be apprehended and put to the 
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torture, on: wbicb he oonfisssod the purport of his 
etrand ftom Rome. Herod,- the better to conceal his 
inteBtkxis, imiDediately sent to Antipater a letter filled 
with the moat tender expresaiond of paternal afTec* 
ti<H), charging him to return without any delay to 
Jerusalem, lest his absence diould give his enemies 
an opportunity of obsthictu% his succession' t0 the 
croWn.. > . 

86. Antipater bein^ igacnrant of what had passed 

in Judea, and supposu^ that his father was by this 

time pc»fioned and laid in hk grave, set out instantly 

fioin Rome ; but on his arrival at Tarentum, he 

received despatches informing him of the death of 

Fh^roras, to whom his wife had administered part of 

the poison designed fdr the king. He then proceeded 

to Sidly, where he hefirdof the disgraite of his mother, 

who had been banisted for being concerned in the 

conspiracy. Antipater, now suspecting that the whole 

plot had been discovered, was doubtful whether to 

pooeed to Jerusalem or return to Rome ; but some of 

bis friends having, parsiiaded. him that his appearance 

.^Quld dispel isdl hia father^s suspicions, he resolyed to 

pursue his voyage, and arrived, in Judea soon after the 

jni^sacre of the infants at Bethlehem. He. was no 

Booner landed than he proceeded directly .to Ja*usalem, 

and presented himself at the gates of the palace, whie^ 

wereopened to him, but shut against his retinue. On' 

being introduced to his father, the king, he went to 

throw himself at hia feet and embrace hu» kn^s ; but 

he met with a seVere repulse, and was instantly arrest** 

^* On the very next day he was brought before 

Varus, the Roman governor of Syria, and a numerous 

assembly convened for th^ occasion* Herod impeach- 

fd him of high treason in forming a design of destroy* 

bg him by poison, entered into h circaimstontial detail 

of the lately discovered conspiracy, and to jxrove the 

"tnith pf this accusation, brought forward a number of 

^tnesses. He also reproached AntijiaCir with ph>^ 
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curing the death of Alexander and Aristobulus, hk 
two sons by Mariamne, ^* Of whom^^ said he, ^ thou 
hast been the unnatund foHower if they wcve guiHy, 
and the base murderer if they were innocent.^ Ob 
naming these^two unhamrf princes, he burst into tcssn, 
and could proceed no further in his speech^ 

87. Varus then examiBed the witnesses, after whidi 
AnUpater was called upon to make his defence^ wUdi 
consisted chiefly of oaths and protestaBona asserting 
Ins innocence ; but the mass of evidence brouefat for* 
waid against him, left the court no room to cbubt of 
his gttut After the trial, the prendent returned to 
Anooch« withcmt decUuing his opinion to any bat 
Herod himself, who remanded his son to close coo- 

finement. 

58. While Antipater iiras shut up in prison and 
loaded with fetters, an interoqited letter from one of 
his accomplices in E^pt, led to the-discovery of a 
plan for implicating Sdome in the conspiracy. Thii 
princess, exceedii^y alarmed by this attempt agttost 
her life,, protested her innocence with dire imprees- 
tions, and insisted tliKt the prince diould be inunedi- 
atdy executed. Herod was at first inclined to send 
him to Borne to be tried before Csesar^s tribunal ; but 
foaring that he might be rescued b^ die wajr, or ac- 
quitted through tb^ influence of his friends in It^) 
he contei^ Inmself with smHng a fall aoooontof 
the aftir to the emperor. 

59. Herod being now worn out, not so much i^ 
age, as by violent pamons and numberless cares and 
inquietudes, found his health daily declimi^. At 
lei^tb be fdl into a violent disease, which, adw ^ 
the constant i^tation of his mind, rendered him ^ 
eboloric and morose, that he beeanae a burden to iu^ 
s^f, and a terror to his attendants. Finding his m 
mproacling, ha made hi^ will, by whi<ii he appcwntj^ 
hL yomgeat son, Phaaael, hia successor. Soon aft^ 
^it <3tti^06al<#.hia crown and" dfeets, anuntberof^ 
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Boost zeolous Jews, on hearing a report that he was 
i^^, went instantly to the gate of tlie temple, over 
nrhicb the I^ng had placed a golden epgle of exquisite 
fKorkmaosbip, and began to pull down t|iat superb 
oroainent and break it in pieces with hanimers. The 
tx>mmander of the guards hastened to the place with a 
body of his troops, and dispersed the rioters : about 
foFty of the ringleaders were taken and brought before 
Uk? dying king, who condemned them to be burned 
ahve. 

4^ Hfrod by this -time perceived himself to be 
drawing towards his last moments, and expecting that 
bis subjects would rejcnce at his death, resolved to 
\m^ them some cause for mourning. Eor this pur« 
pose he fcnrmed such a project as scarcely ever entered 
ibe mind of any other tj^rant He issued a summons 
ftp all the.chief men of his kingdom, commanding theqi 
to repair to Jericho on a certain day und^ pain of 
death. On their arrival he caused them to be shut 
up in the circus and surrounded with troops. Then 
havii^ sent for his dster, Salome, and her husband, 
Al^X4s, he gave them strict orders to massacre all 
those nobles as soon as the breath should have left his 
body* About the same time his ambassador returned 
fipom Some with Csesar^s approbation of his proceed* 
ings against Antipater, which gave him great joy not* 
withstanding the violence of his disease; 

41. The doom of Antipater was now decided, and 
the only hope he had left was that the death of Us £bu 
ther, which was daily expected, might prevent his own 
executicm ; but an accident, fdlowea by an act <^ 
imprudence on his part, determined his fistte. One 
day Herod, finding himself a little easier, called for a 
Wufe to pare an SL'pph ; but his pains returned at that 
inoment with such extreme violence, that he attempted 
to lull himself. One of his gran^dsona being near, 
stayed his hand, uttering a loud cry whidh caused all 
who heard it to believe that iiie king had expired. 
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The rumour of his death was spread in the city, and 
soon reached Antipater, who expressed so great joy, 
that the keeper of his prison went and inf<»T(ifid 
Herod of the circumstance. The king was so incens- 
ed, that he. instantly sent one of his guards to put 
him to death. 

4Si Herod survived his son, Antipater, only five 
days, during which interval he altered hi^ will.. He 
appointed his son, Archelaus, his successor an Ae 
throne of Judea, made Antipas, another of his tuns, 
tetrarch of Galilee, and to a Uiiid, named Fhtiliip, he 
bequeathed the province of Trachonitis, which he had 
erected into a tetrarchy. To Salome be left a lar^ 

. &um of mon^, with the cities of Phasaelis, Aiotus, and 
Jamnia, and bequeathed considerable legades to hiB 
other relatives. After having thus setjtled his affiun, 
Herod died in the seventieth year of his age, and the 

* thirty-fourth of his reign, reckoning from the expul* 
sion and death of Antigonus* 

43. The character of this > Jewish monaich is de- 
testable in the highest degree : no .tyrant ever sur- 
passed, and few ever equalled him in cruelty. But it 
must also be acknowledged that he experienced ^reat 
provocations, and his mmd was agitated by continual 
suspicions and alarms. He reigned over a people-that 
hated his person and family, and whose implacable 
aversion nothing could extinguish. The crown of 
Judea was to him a crown of thorns ; and bis court 
might have been denominated a real pandemonium. 
His abandoned sister, Salome, led him into encmoiiities 
which imbittered his life ; and it is somewhat astxHnsh- 
ing that he could never see through her intrigues, 
which were the bane of his hapfnness. Herod was 
certainly a man of courage andiabi)ities ; but of a bar- 
barous disposition, not corrected by any principles of 
justice or humanity. No prince was ever a greater 
lover of magnificence in buildings, in sumptuous 
entertainments^ and in every exhibition of royalty, a 
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taste which, although oppreflnve.to his subjects, great- 
ly contributed to the embellishment of his capitd and 
kingdom, and was the least exceptionable part of his 
character. Had he reined by rightful succession 
over a peaceful, extensive, and opulent empire, he 
would have been celebrated as a magnanimous, and 
perhaps a munificent, monarch :. Augustus, indeed, 
used to say, that <^ Herod'^s soul was too great for 
his kingdcmi.'*^ The whole system of his pofitics was 
to cultivate the friendship of the Romans, by whose 
fiivour and aid he had obtained ^e Jewish crown ; 
and to retain the possession of that crown was the 
grand oligect of all nis thoughts and actions. 

Such was the character of the man wh^ history 
we have now perused, and whose bloody and tyran^ 
nical reign must be contemplated with indignationi, 
horror, and pity* 



* Questions for examination. 






CHAPTER X. 



1. On what subjects was Herod obliged to employ his 
thoughts after ascending the throne ? 

2. Whom did he reeard as a rival ? 

5. Whtft raised the mdignation of Alexandra ? 
To whom did she apply for redress ? 

4. What excited the jealousy of Herod against Aristo* 
bulus: how dM Herod destroy him ? 

' 5. Before whom was Herod summoned ? 

6. What orders did Herod five ccmoeming Mariamne? 
7.. What princess did Herod think of putting privately 

to death? 

5. Who involved Herod in a war with the Arabians? 
9. What advice did Herod give to Mark Antony ? 
At what 9i^ was Hyrcanus put to death ? 

la What charge did Herod give to his brother^ 
Pheroras ? 
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What order did he give eonoeming Mariamne and 
Alexandni ? 
, 1 !• Where did Herod meet Augustus ? 

How did he behave an that occasion ? 

12. What secret had Mariamne extorted from Sohemus? 

19. Who was entertained by Herod at Ptolemais? 

14. Who widened the breach between Herod ahd 
Mariamne? 

15. By what argument did Sakime prerail en Herod to 
Older the queen's execution ? 

What was ibe deportment of Maiiamne in her kit 
moments f 

What wiu3 the only fault in her character ? 

16. What was Herod's state of mind after her esacu* 
tion? . 

, ■ • . ■ . » 

18. What bulldogs did Hergd erect at Jerusalem ? 

19. Who fbrmed the design of killing Herod at the 
theatre? 

20. How did Herod obtain some popularity ? 

21. Where was the palace of Herodion situate ? 
What other buildings^ &c. did Herod erect ? 

22. Whither did he send his sons for education ? 

23. What gave great umbrage to the Jews ? 

Who took down and rebuilt the temple of Jerusalem ? 

What was the number of aitifioers, carts^ &c. employed? 

In what time were the materials prepared ? 

What was the time spent in building? 

Of what materials was the temple built ? 

2.5. Why did Salome wish to destroy Herod's sons ? 

Of what indiscretions were they guilty ? 

26. Who reconciled Herod tp nis sons? 
. 27- By what expenses were the coflfers of Herod 
exhausted? 

What account is jpveti'ty Josephus of Herod's under- 
taking to rii|isack the tombs of David and Solomon ? 

Qg,fWti6 reconciled Herod again to his sons ? 

3(K Before whom did Augustus order Herod's two sons 
to be tried?. 

31. Wiio instigated Herod to hasten their execution? 
Where were they executed? 

32. Wha entered into a conspiracy against Hefod ? 

33. What event greatly alarmed Herod ? 
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What opinion prevailed amongst the Jews concerning \ 

the Messiah? * 

Why was Herod so alarmed by the birth of Jesus ? { 

34. In what state of mind was Herod ? I 

95. What measures did Antipater take for the destruc- I 

tioa of his father, Herod ? 
36. Before whom was Antipater tried ? 
39. What hastened his deatti ^ 

39. By what was Herod's constitution woin out^ 

40. What orders did Herod give to his sister^ Salome, 
and her husband ? 

41. What impelled Herod to order the immediate execu- 
tion of Antipater ? 

42. How long did Herod survive him? 
At what age did Herod die ? 
How long did h^ reign ? 

43. What was his character? 
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CHAPTER XL 



Comprising a period of thirty^wo years, from Ihe death of 
Herod ike Great, A. 2>, 3, to the cruc^funon t^ Jwa 
Cknst, A. D. 84. 



Rolen of the Jews. 

Archelausy kinp^ or ntfaer 
ethnarch of Judea, A. D* 
2^ to A. D. 6. 

Roman govemon from A. D. 
6, to A. D. 34. * 



Roman emperors. 

Octayios Caesar Augustoi, 
Tiberius Caesar, A. D« 14. 



TI^E shall here review a troublesome and unhappy 
^^ period as far as it relates to the Jews, but ter- 
minating in the greatest of blesrings to the whole 
human race. 

1. Salome and her husband, Alexas, were so fir 
from executing the last inhuman orders of Herod 
respecting the Jewish nobles shut up in the circus at 
Jericho, that they immediately set them at liberty, 
and then published the king^s death. In the nett 
place they summoned the chief military officers to the 
ami^itheatre, and read to them a letter written by the 
deceased king, in which he thanked them for their 
fidelity to hhn, and denied them to show the same to 
his son, Archelaus, whom he had nominated his sue-' 
cessor. The audience, with loud acclamations, cried, 
'^ Long live king Archelaus ;*** and the military men 
promised him the same all^;ianoe and attadiment as 
they had shown to his father. 
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2* The first act of the new king was to manifest his 
gratitude to his predecessor, bv honouring him with a 
Bu^nificent funeral. The body of Heroa was laid on 
a superb litter with the regal crown on his head, and 
the sceptre in his hand. His sons and grandsons, his 
nster, Sabme, and her hurimnd*, accompanied by his 
other relatives, marched by the side of the corpse, and 
were followed by all the civil and military officers, 
ranged according to their rank. Amongst the sol- 
diers the royal guards led the van, then came the 
Thracians, next the Gem^ms, and lastly the Gauls,, 
all o£ them armed, and in order of battle. The pro- 
oesskm was closed by five hundred of the. king^s do- 
mesdcs scattering aromatic perfumed ; and in this, 
tnamier the whole proceeded from Jericho, where he 
died) to the castle of Herodion, where his remains were 
dqxisited according to his last will. 

S. Archelaus, mter having finished the seven dhiys 
of mourning for his father, according to the Jewish 
custom, entertained the people with a* ma^ficent^ 
feast He tJien Mrent to tne tem^l^ arrayed m white 
Dobes, atid,' being seated on the timme, pronounced a^ ' 
doquent harangue calculated to eonoiliate their affec* 
tioitt. His -fipeech was answered with loud aedanuU 
tions; and his auditors began :to try thesinoerity of • 
Us promises, by presenting a numbnr of petitmis^ ail 
of which he readily granted, not deeming it expedient ' 
to ex)Bsperate them r by a. refusal. ' The oefemony Wkis i 
aoeompaiiied by i^prc^iate sacrifices, and Concluded * 
with a splendid entnrtauimeht.^ 'i > - 

4. In this auspidous .manner t!heceito'of. Arche- 
laus bq;ah ; but only a short time c&^sed before 
onunous sympton^s appeared. ' H^he Jews resuming 
thdr rebeUious disposihon, « numbeif of jswifcoutents^ 
who had lor. some time held secret cc^nferdnbes,- bcoke* 
pat into open revolti uMniat, the preteKt 6f dentaddii^ 
justice amuikst those ministers of the'^deoea^ iking, 
w&b had belEtti donnenied in: the csniiri; pimishteentr of 
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the persons that pulled down the golden eo^e. Archc- 
laus sent his master of horse to appease the rioters; 
but that officer was repulsed with vdutjrs of stonesy and 
others sent 1^ the king met with a sinrilur reception; 
The paschal feast had brought a great number of pe^ 
pie from all parts to JeruiMilem, and the nMnnbet of 
msurgents increased so fast, that the king fband it 
necessary to send a detachment of troops to fediice 
them to order. A bloody encounter ensued^ and moit 
of the addiers were kiUed. This indignhj cbfi§ed 
Archelaus to send his whole miiitaiT foroe against 
them. Another desperate action took placet tlirsr 
thousand of the insurgents were kiBed, aod the'ieit, 
being dispersed, fled to the moontaiiUL The kinf 
then issued an order that all strangers flhoidd vstmit 
to thor own home, by which a stop was pat to tbe^ 
paschal solemnity for that year, and the rebeffioa w» 
suppressed, or at least suspended. 

5. Tranquillity being thus restored, ArcbcdiHia sA 
cut for Rome, in order to have his title to the Jewtk 
kingdom confirmed by the emperor. But be thae 
met with great opposition from his brother,^ AntqMMy 
supported by all the subtilty of tfaeintriguintf Sdone 
Augustus convened a council tx> examisie m^ claHM 
of t£e two competitors; Antipater, the son of Sakonei' 
aa eloquent orator, opoied the busmess witk tlH:VQrt 
bitter oomidaints. and invectiTes agsoAst Aftliil<»> 
but the cause of the latter was so ably pleadadkkj 
Nidiolas Damascenus, one of the did counmk/n^im 
late king, that Caesar decided in hi» fiMrourt 

& While 
new noBurreuUoii 

speedily repressed by the arrival of Vatfosy the ^ 
dent of ^nritt^ who^ od xetumuig^ to Antfbdv ^ 
Sabinus, with* a Bonian le^^on, to avmme:^kid idbd^ 
lions. Jews. Thkgeneral^ ttmdon^ himBatf nMBtor it 
JewasalerOf made an attempt t» seue^thtfiftirdiof'thr- 
city^ and tfae: n>j9L Xxmj»3X»^ BM: Aer iWe nis it 



this: affidr was in agitadowab Siriae^t 
tibii broke out at Jerusalem ;: bat it nef 
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choeen for such an enterprise : the approaching feast 
of penteoost drawing together a vast oonoourse of peo« 
pie, the Jews divided themselves into three bodies, 
on^ of which took possession of the hyppodrome, 
another of the temjde, and the third held the Romans 
closely besieged in the royal palace. 

7. While such was the state of affairs at Jerusalem, 
fredi troubles arose in other parts of Judea. Two 
thousand veterans, who had been discharged from the 
tervice, took up arms in a body against the troops of 
ArchelauS) commanded by one of his nephews. And 
that young general, knowing them to be experienced 
solders, found himself under the necessity of retiring 
into the fortresses. 

8. At the same time, Judas, the son of Hezekiah, 
captain of a gang of banditti, whom Herod had, with 

Seat difficulty, taken and put to death, collected a 
nd of desperate freebooters at Sephoris in Galilee, 
firom whidi place he made frequent incursions into 
Judea, where he plundered the villages, and struck 
terror into the whole country. 

9* In this aninrchical penod, Simeon, a man of a 
comely abearance and athletic form, who had been 
employed by Herod in affairs of great importance, 
aspired to tHe regal dignity ; and, as soon as he had col- 
le^ed some forces, the people prodaimed him kinff of 
the Jews. He then led his men to Jericho, and, to show 
his zeal against the two rival sons of his late master, 
set fire to the royal palace near to that city. He then 
proceeded to other places, where he acted in a similar 
aunoer, and enridbed his followers with plunder. 
But Varus, prendent of 8}rria, coming suddenly upon 
. Idfii^ defeated lus troop ; and Simeon himself, being 
Jtaken in a defile, was brought to the Roman general, 
%fy whose order he was immediately executed by de« 
qqpitation. 

' 10. Those gangs of rebels and banditti carried 
plttttier and devastation into all pacts €$ l^o^^osmiXT^, 
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But the most desperate and daring of all, was one that 
was headed by Athronges, formerly an obscure shep- 
herd, and possessing no merit, but what he claimed 
from his gigantic stature and brutal courage. After 
many desperate and bloody exploits, he fell into the 
hands of Archilaus, after the return of that prince into 
Judea. Two of his brothers also were taken, another 
surrendered on good conditions, and the whole band 
was dispersed. 

11. Varus, governor of Syria, being apprized of 
these commotions, and particularly of the dangerous 
situation of Sabinus, and his legion, at Jerusalem, 
marched into Judea with his whole force. On his 
approach to the metfbpolis, the insurgents saved them- 
selves by flight. The rest of the inhabitants havmg 
represented to Varus, that the authors of the hostilities 
against the Roman legion were foreign Jews, who had 
come to the festival, his indignation against the city 
subsided. He th*n sent detachments into every part 
qf the country in search of the banditti, and of all 
those who had been concerned in the different insur- 
rections. Great numbers being taken and brought to 
Jerusalem, Varus ordered two thousand to be crucified, 
and pardoned the rest. 

. 1 2. While Archelaus was soliciting the emperor to 
nominate him king of Judea, a deputation of fifty 
Jews arrived at Rome to oppose his application, 
requesting that their country might be annexed to 
the province of Sjrria. They were joined by eight 
thousand Jews who were settled at Rome, all of whom 
expressed the most decided aversion against re^al 
government, arid a desire to live under that of die 
Romans, on condition of enjojring the exercise of their 
religion and laws. Augustus convened a council, and 
both sides were hearoL The Jewish ambassadors 
began with inveighing against Herod and his son, 
Archelaus, whom they branded with the jiames of 
tyrants and oj^ressots, and coivd^a^dd^ Ndtk a ^tition 
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that thdr natum might be jdaced under the Roman 
governors of Syria. Thdr accusations and arguments 
were answaned by Nididas Damascenus, who under- 
took to plead the cause <^ Ardielaus, and to vindicate 
the deccxised, as well as the new king, from the impu- 
tation of tyranny and cruelty. 

13. Augustus decided the matter in sudi a manner, 
as showed his partiahty to the family of Herod. He 
assigned to Archelaus, Judea, Idumea, and Samaria, 
with the title <^ ethmuch, or ruler of a nation, pro- 
mising him that <^ king, as soon as he should prove 
himself worthy of that distinction. The remainder of 
Herod^s kingoom was divided between his two other 
sons, Fhihp and Antipas, the former had Trachonitis, 
Batanea, and Aurinitis, with a part of Galilee ; and 
Antipas, who, in the Gk)spel is also called Herod, had 
the other part of Gralilee, and the country beyond 
Jordan* 

14. Neither the rooted aversion of the Jewish 
nation, nor the caution which Caesar gave to Arche- 
laus, could keep him within the bounds of prudence 
and moderation. He no sooner returned to Jeru- 
salem, than he b^an to discover marks of his arbitrary 
and cruel disposition. At length, his subjects, being 
weary of his tyrannical government, unanimously 
joined in a petition to Augustus against him* The 
emperor, having heard their complaints and examined 
their reasons, sent an agent to Jerusalem with orders 
to bring the Jewish ethnarch to Rome, where, on his 
arrival, he was met by his accusers. Augustus^ hav- 
ing heard both the charge and defence, ccmdemned 
Archelaus to be banished to Vienne in Graul, and 
ordered all his goods to be confiscated. Commis- 
sioners were accordingly sent into Jude% who sold aU 
his pallices, and seized his treasures. 

15. By this sentence on Archelaus^ Judea was 
made a Roman province, and ordered io be taxed, a 
drcumstance which gave occasion to fireshdisturbances. 
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Judas of Galilee, and Saducus, a turbident Pharisee, 
declaimed against the taxation as slavish and incon- 
sistent with ihm duty to God, the only SoTereiffn 
who could claim any homase or all^pance from mi 
children of Abraham. This topic seldom failed of 
making a strong impression on the Jews, who thought 
themselves the only favourites of heav^i, and the rest 
of mankind deigned for their slaves ; but it operated 
still more powerfully at this time, when their expecta* 
tion of a Messiah, or triumphant deliverer, inspired 
them with a tenf^d disdain of the yoke which the 
Bomans imposed. Judas, by his energetic and inflam* 
matory harangues, wrought them up to a kind of 
frenzy, which vented itself in the most horrid but- 
cheries. He and his followers pillaged and destroy, 
ed the villages, and massacred indiscriminately, not 
only the Bomans, but also the Jews who opposed his 
pretences of religion and liberty. Thus was kindled 
a flame that was not extinguisned but with the ruin 
of the Jewish nation. 

16. Coponius, governor of Judea, being recalled, 
Ambivius was sent to fill his place. Augustus dying, 
A. D. 14, was succeeded by Tiberius, who, on his 
accession, appointed Valerius Flaocus to the govern- 
ment of Judea. In the thirteenth year of Tiberius, 
Flaccus was recalled, and succeeded by Pontius Pilate, 
whose government was rendered odious to the Jews 
by his injustice and cruelty. 

17. The preceding governors had never brought 
the Roman standar<is into the metropolis ; because, by 
bearing the figures of Uving creatures, they were hdd 
in abomination by the Jews. But Pilate, disdainii^ 
to «how them the same condescension, ordered the 
standards to be brought covered into Jerusalem in the 
night, and displayed the next morning. The right 
threw the city into such a ferment, that a number of 
the {Mincipal inhabitants repmred to Caesarea, wha« 
the governor then resided^ and earnestly re<{U6Ste4 
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. that the standards might be removed. On Pilate^s 
refusal, they perdstea in their importunity, lying 
prostrate befcnre his palace during the space of six 
days. At length he came forth, and, ordering a 
body of troops to surround them, threatened to mas- 
sacre all those that should refuse to depart. The 
Jews, however, far from being intimidated, offered 
their necks to the soldiers, deckorii^ to the governor, 
that the loss of their Uvea was ftr less terrible to 
them,- than the violation of their rehgion and laws. 
Pilate, astonished at their invincible constancy and 
dauntless intrepidity, granted at length their request,' 
and ordered the oonoxious standards to be removed 
out of J^rusalan. 

18. But it was not long before he again exdted the 
indignatioa of the JewS| by hanging up a number of 
shi^ls in the pala^ at Jerusalem. He had, kideed, 
taken care that there should be no images carved 
upon them ; but the very inscripticois were consider* 
ed, by the Jewst as contrary to thdr law : otherwise 
there was nothing more conunon, both before and 
after the captivity, than to cover the front of the teuK 
jde with such omammits. The ma^strates of the 
metropolis^ with Philip and Antipas, the two song of 
Herod the Greal^ at their head, went and represented 
to the governor that such consecrations were oontrary 
to their religion. Their remonstrances proving ia^u 
fectual, they immediately retired, and sent a pressing 
letter to Home, in consequmce of which Tibaius gave 
oiders to Pilate to remove the ofaax>xiou^ sbiekU to 
some other place : they were accordingly .^parried ^way 
from Jarusalem to Ca^sarea. 

19. About this time^ A* D« 80, a new soane wai^ 
opened^ sudi as was never before esdiibited 'on thsi 
theatre of the world— ^ scene of ii^nitely greater 
impcxttanoe than the rise and fall of eopipires, #iid ii^ 
comparison of which, all other events smk into insig* 
nifi<ance. It has been already observed, that &om 
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time immemorial the Jews had expected the appear- 
ance of the Messiah, who had been foretold by all 
their prophets, from Moses to Malachi; and the 
period was now arrived for his manifestation. The 
tyrannical Horod, regarding this great personage >as a 
nyal in his kingdom, had, by the inhuman massacre 
of the infants at Bethlehem, intended to sacrifice him 
to his own safety ; but the designs of divine Provi- 
dence can never be frustrated by the power or the 
policy of man. 

SO. After Jesus, the Messiah, had returned with 
his parents from Egypt, he had lived with them at 
Nazareth in Galilee, find had, in all probability, been 
employed in the usual labours of honest inaustry. 
But when he had attained to the age of about thirty 
years, he entered on his divine mission ; and, in the 
thirtieUi jubilee since its first celebrati<m, he began to 
preach a more gracious and glorious jubilee, not for 
the Jewish nation alone, but for the whole race of 
loankind. His actions, during the course of his 
ministry, are related with simplicity and energy in the 
New Testament ; and, to the authentic narratives of* 
the evangelists, the reader is particularly referred for 
a survey of his life, from the time of his public numi- 
festation, to that of his crucifixion, in the nineteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius, and the sixth of the 
government of Pontius Pilate in Judea. 

21. It may not here be amiss to observe, that in 
modem times ideas and modes of thinking having 
undergone a^ total change ; it seems astonishing to us, 
that the Jews, and especially the mo^t intelligent and 
learned part of the nation, having so lonff expected 
the coming of the Messiah, should have rejected him 
on his appearance, and even persecuted him with 
unrelenting cruelty, although the miracles which he 
wrought were sufficient to convince every one, that he 
possessed a power more than human. 

^2. Tfaeir disbelief of Vn% doctrines^ and their 
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malevolenoe towards his person, would appear abso- 
lutely incredSde did not a very few considerations 
unravel the mystery. The Jews expected a temporal 
Messiah, not a spiritual Saviour, a powerful and mag- 
nificent prince, who should deliver them, not firom the 
bondage of sin, but from the yoke of the Romans, and 
bring all the neighbouring countries under the Jewish 
dominion. All the prophecies relating to this extra- 
ordinary personage, were interpreted in conformity to 
this prevailing ofimoa ; and the names of " Wonder- 
ful Counsellor," " Everlasting Father," &c. " Prince 
of Peace," by which he is designated in the 9th chap- 
ter of Isaiah, were Considered as referring to his pou- 
fical prudence, and his prosperous reign. With these 
prepossessions on their minds, it is no wonder that 
when they saw Jesus appeia in the garb of humble 
poverty, without power or influence, they derided his 
pretenmons, and deemed it absurd to suppose that he 
could be the Messiah,- or deliverer, whom the naticHi 
expected. 

23. Respecting the miracles which he puUidy 
nought, it may be observed, that however omvinc- 
ing they must appear to us, they did not make the 
same forcible impresnon on the Jews, who, like a& 
other nations in the ages of ignorance, believed the 
reality of magic, and the frequency, as well as the 
power, of demoniacal agency. From these oonaden^ 
tions of the prejudices of the Jews, it becomes less 
astonishing that they did not believe him to be the 
Mesfflah, but ridiculed his preten^ons to a divine 
misnon, and ascribed his miracles to diabolical arts.' 

84. But the chief, or only cause of the deadly ran^ 
cour of the principal Jews against his person, was the 
liberty whim he took of reproving the omduct, and 
condemning the pride and nypocrisy of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, the doctors of the laws, and teachers of 
the people. These proud superintendaqts of the' 
Jewish church could not hear his repeated denunda- 
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Uon$!t>f ^< Woe unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, hrpo- 
cntes,^^ Sec without the highest indignation ;. and tney 
resolved on the destruction of this bold reprover of 
their vices. There is nothing wonderful in all this, 
nothing but what corresponds with the history oS all 
ages : the same conduct in a reformer wbuld, at this 
present day, produce the same effects in most countries. 
- S5. The chiefs of the Jewish church having resolv- 
ed on the destruction of Jesus, it was necessary to 
aoGomfdish their design by the forms of a legal trial 
before the Sanhedrim, or great council^ in which the 
h^h-piiest presided. It &eu not appear that the law 
affixed any penalty to the assumption of the title of 
the Messiah, at least we do not find that this was laid 
to his duurge as a crime. But other accusations were 
brought forward against him, particulariy that of his 
calling himself the Son of God, for wUdi he was con* 
demned to death as goSitj of Uasphem;^. Pilate, 
although one of the most wicked and unprmeipled of 
mankind, so clearly saw the malevolence and- injustice 
of the JewiA priests and doctors, that be would glacUj 
have set him at Ubertv. Making use of the espvessive 
mnbcd of washing his hands befi^re the eoimcil, he 
OBclared himself <^ innocent of the Uood €£ that just 
man i" but the Jews^ with unrelenting rancour, cned, 
^ Let his blood be upon us, and upcm our postori^*^ 
This dire imprecatioB was r^stered in heaven ; iod 
they soon began to feri its dreadful effects, whidi 
were at kn^;th completed by a train of the most horri- 
ble calamities that ever befell a nation^ At length, 
when they could not prevail by any other arguments, 
they intimidated Pilate by an indirect menace of accus- 
ing him before CsesarV tribunal, as a betrayer of the 
emperor^s interests, and obliged him to ameent to the 
execution of a man whom be had so expresd^p^ dechtr- 
ed innocent Thus did Jesus, the Messiah, the 
Redeemer of mankind, fall a victim to ecclesiastical 
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rengeance. But his death was ordained to be id^e 
life of the worid. 



Questions Jbr examnatwn. 



CHAPTER XL 

1. What ordersdid Salome avoid executing ? 

2. How did Archelaus show his gratitude to his prede- 
cessor ? 

3. How did Archelaus next proceed? 

4. Under what pretext did the Jews b^;in a riot ? 

5. Why did Archelaus go to Rcxne ? 
By whom was he opposed? 

For idiom did Caesar decide ? 

6. Where were the Roman troops besieged by^ the 
Jewish insurgents? 

8. Who amected a band of robbers in Galilee? 

9. Who usurped the Jewish throne ? and what was his 
fate > 

, 10. Who was Athronges? 

11. Who subdued the Jewish insurgents? 

12, What was the petition of the Jewish ambassadors at 
Rome? 

1 3; Whiit countries did the emperor assign to ArcheIauS| 
and with what title ? 

14. What was the fate of Archelaus ? 

15. What ffave occasion to fresh disturbances? 
What opimon had the Jews of themselves ? 

16. Wl^n did Augustus die ? 

Wh^i was Pontius Pilate made governor of Judea ? 

17' By what action did he affiront the Jews? 

What instance of constanq^ did they show ? 

18. How did he again give unibrure to the Jews? 

IS* Who had been foretold by the .prophets, and was 
expected by the Jews? 

20. In what year Iras Christ crucified? 
. f5t* How is the disbelief of the Jews, and their rejection 
of the Messiah^ to be accounted for ? 

1*5 
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%S;. Why did not his mirades make that impression on 
their minds which might have been expected ? 

24. What was the cause of their natred against the 
person of Jesus? 

25. On what charge was Jesus condemned ? 

How was Pilate impelled to consent to his' execution ? 



CHAPTER XII. 



Comprising a period of thirty-four T^ears^ from the cruci- 
fixixm of Jestu Christ, A, D. 33, to the beginning of the 
last Jewish war, A. D* 67- 



Jewish goyemment. • Roman emperors. 



Roman governors. 
Agrippa the Great, king, 

accession, A. D. 37, obit, 

42. 
Roman governors. 



Tiberius A.T). 14 

Caligula 37 

Claudius \, 41 

Nero ..., , 54 



^HE perusal of this chapter will hAn^ to our yiew 
-*" a period of the Jewisa history, which we shall 
find marked with striking changes of fortune. At 
one time, under the reign of Agnj^a the Great, the 
Jewish nation appeared to be riiqpidly rising to the 

highest degree of spiendoMt and ^^gif^xkal i^rosperity ; 

but the prospect proved iWusorj^ wcA. \5waX. ^Scira^^ 
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although brilliant period, was followed by a series of 
direfulcalamities. 

• 1. The emperor Tiberius died, A. D. 37, and 
Pontius Pilate being disgraced the same year, and 
ordered to repair to Kome, Maroellus was appointed 
governor of Judea. Caligula, having succeeded 
Tiberius, gave to Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus, 
and grandson of Herod the Great, the tetrarchy of 
his. uncle, Philip, lately deceased, and added to it 
that of Abylene in Syria. 

@. Agrippa had experienced a great variety of for- 
tune. He had been brought up in splendour at 
Borne, with Drusus, the son of Tiberius. But after 
the death of that young prince, he found himself 
almost friendless, and de^Iy involved in debt, the 
consequence of his liberaUty and profuse expenditure. 
He then returned to Judea and shut himself up in a 
castle in Idumea, where the pressure of vexation and 
misery impelled him to form the desperate resolution 
of starving himself to death. At len^h, however, he 
received some small relief from his friends ; but their 
taunts made him feel severely his wretched state of 
dependence. Agrippa, unable to bear their haughty 
and imperious behaviour, returned to Rome, where 
he met with new misfortunes; for, through the ill 
offices of one of his freedmen, he was thrown into 
prison and loaded with chains by Tiberius. In that 
deplorable condition he remained until the death of 
the emperor, when Caligula, with whom he had for- 
merly contracted an intimate friendship, hberated him 
from prison, arrayed him in purple, placed a diadem 
on his bead, aiid gave him the two tet^archies already 
mentioned, with 3ie title of king. 

S. But his uncle, Antipas, who had formerly treat- 
ed him with contempt, could not behold his promotisvx 
without envy. And his wife, YrVio^fe.Wxi^V'^ «^>^ 
could not brook that he should Teixi8isico\vXe^V^7'^>^ 
be title of tetraxckj while Agrv^^a civy^j^i^' ^'^ ^ 
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kuiffy nerer ceased irom importunhig him tnitil he 
took a journey to Rome to solicit the regal dignity* 
In this joumqr she accompanied him, in the hope 
that her presence. wouM innuence the emperor' ii» his 
fa:vour • Agrippa bang aj^rized o{ their designs, and 
fearing their mtrigues, sent one of his freeAnea, 
named Fortunatns, to accuse Antipas of heii^ con- 
cerned in the conqmracy of Sejamis ; and, a& a proof 
of the charge, transmitted an account of the arsenals 
which he had filled with arms for seventy thousand 
men. As soon as Antipas was introduced into the 
empetorV presence, Fortunatus produced the letter^ 
from Agrippa. Caligula, on reading them, asked the 
tetrarch whether he had really such large magazine^ 
of arms. Antqpas was forced to confess the fact ; and^ 
on this avowal, he was deprived of his tetrarchy, and 
bamshed to Lyons in France, whither his consort 
voluntarily accompanied him, acknowledging herself 
to have been the cause of his misfortunes. The 
emperoar presented both his tetrarcbv and his treasures 

4. Sooii after this transaction, the impious Caligulsi 
arrogating to himself divine honours, ordered his sta- 
tue to be set up in the temjde of Jerusalem. The 
Jews opposed his design with the same inflexible con- 
stancy which diey bad shown before Pilaite, respect-^ 
ing the Roman standards. But this storm was averted 
through the interests of Agrippa, who happened to be 
then at Rome, and so strenuously exerted his influence 
over the emperor, that he induced him to revoke the 
obnoxious order. 

5. Caligula being assasanated, A. D« 41, in the 
manner related by the eloquent Josephus, and the 
accurate Suetonius, Agrippa, who was yet at Rome, 
greatly contributed to the succession (^ Claudius ; and 
that emperor showed his gratitude by giving him 

Judea, Samaria, and the etesl^st ^rt of Idumea, 
together with the honours ^ 1^« t«xisKi2BdEv\^ vt^Kro^ 
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into a tolenia alliance with him, and issuing several 
edicts in favour of the Jews. He also bestowed the 
kingdom of Chalcis on his brother, Herod, on whom 
he also conferred the prsetorship. Agrippa was now 
raised to the highest pitch of glory to wnich, in the 
then existing orcumstances of the world, a Jewish 
monarch could aspire; his kingdom, comprising all 
the dominions of his ffrandfieithar, Herod me Grait, 
and his power and cremt with the Roman emperor and 
senate being ahnost unlimited. 

& Agrippa, after returning to his king^^cnn, showed 
a much greater attachment to the Jewish reli^n than 
had been displayed by his late predecessors. Like 
his grandfather, Herod, he del^hted in great and 
magnificent works : he was at a vast expense in build» 
ing, adcHnsn^ and fortifying a new quarter on the 
north side of the dty; and had he obtained the 
emperor^s permission to surround it with strone waDs, 
accoxding to his ori^nal plan, Jerusalem would have 
been almost impregnable. But Yivius Marsus^ go* 
vemor of Syria, represented, in such glowing coloun^ 
the dangerous tendency of the design, which was 
already in part executid, that Claudius sent him an 
order to desist from the undertaking. 

7. As Agrippa was extremely desirous of conciliate 
ing the affections of the Jews, he could think of no 
better expedient than that of commencing a persecu* 
tion of the Christians, who had lived V4^ quietly for 
a long time in Jerusalem, and were grown very 
numerous. The first victim was James^ sumamed 
Boanerges, wh<Hn he caused to be apprehendec^^ and 
afterwards beheaded. The pleasure whichtbi^^iinck* 
ed action gave to the Jewish priests and dbdtors, 
induced him to imprisoh Peter also, with the intention 
of putting him to death after the feast of the passover. 
Peter was, therefore, heavily irpned and strictly 
guarded; but the fervent prayers of the Christian 
Cbuirh at Jerusalem, prooorea Yum \!i^ .wcwssaNsss^.^ 
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deliverance recorded in the 12th chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

8. Soon after this occurrence the Jewish king went 
to Caesarea, where he attended the public games and 
^ectacles exhibited in honour of the emperor, Clau- 
dius Caasar. iEIis retinue was composed of the most 
considerable persons of his own and the neighbouring 
countries ; and he appeared in public, arrayed in costty 
robes of ^ver tissue, which reflected the sunbeams 
with such lustre, that the people regarded him with a 
respect bordering on adoration. The cities of Tyre 
and Sidon, having given him some offence, had sent 
a deputation to sdicit a pardon, and th^ continuanoe 
of his favours. On this occasion the king made a 
public speech ; and the people, charmed with his eh- 
quence, as well as with his majestic appearance, and, 
perhaps,' prompted by some of his court sycophants, 
cried with loud acclamations, ^^ It is the voice of a 
god, and not of a man.^ The monarch, too senable of 
praise, approved instead of checking this impious flat* 
tery, and was instantly smitten with a violent and 
uncommon disease.* .The sacred historian says, that 
he was eaten by worms ; and Josephus observes, that 
the violent pains in his stomach and intestines forced 
him to reflect on the baseness of his flatterers, who had 
so lately ascribed to him a sort of divine immortality. 
Having lingered some days in the most dreadful toN 
ments, he £ed, A. D. 42^ in the fifty^fourth year of 
his age, and the fifth of his reign, which had been 
exceedingly happy and prosperous until he incurred 
the indignation of heaven by his persecution of the 
Christians, and, his impious arrogance in suffering 
himself to be hailed by flatterers as a divinity. 

* Agrippa is, in the New Testament called, .Herod, as is also 

hJB uncle, Antipas. But it must be observed, that almost all tiie 

pinces of the Herodian^&miljare often called bjr that name. 

without a proper attention to thb,'-our notions in r^;ard to 

Jieirisii iiistoi^ will be Qonfui^ 
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9. The character of this monarch stands high in 
Jewish history. He possessed all the magnanimity of 
his grandfather, Herod, with very few, or none of his 
vices. He was a strict observer of the Mosaical reli- 
gion ; and, being the representative of the Asmonean, 
as well as the Herodian family, he possessed the affec- 
tions of his subjects. He is said to have delighted in 
acts of generosity and clemency, although his persecu- 
tion of the Christians does not seem to correspond with 
those virtuous propensities. But his desire of pleas* 
ing the priests and doctors of his nation, led him into 
that measure ; and many seemingly good and pious 
men have, in all ages and countries, been drawn by 
that motive to persecute those who do not subscritie 
to established opinions. * Some allowance may alst> be 
made for the strength of his Jewish prejudices. 

10. With Agrippa, the glory and happiness of the 
Jewish nation expired. He left a son also named 
Agrippa, a youth <rf seventeen, who was brought up 
at Rome, and on whom the emperor had intended to 
bestow his father^s kingdom. But he was dissuaded 
from that design by his counsellors, on the ground that 
a person so yoiing and inexperienced ou^ht not to be 
trusted with the government of such a nation. Judea, 
therefore, again became a Roman province, and Cus- 
pius Fadus was appointed its governor. Herod, king 
of Chalcis, obtained from Claudius the superintend- 
ence of the temple and the sacred treasury, together 
with the power of nominating to the pontifical dignity. 
After the death of that prince, Agriraa, son of the 
late king, obtained the same grant, and enjoyed it till 
the last siege of Jerusalem^ 

11. Fadus was succeeded by Tiberius Alexander, 
an apostate Jew of the sacerdotal order. He was 
active in suppressing the remnant of the banditti, and 
crucified Simon and James, the»two sons of Judas of 
Galilee, the chief of the Graulonitish robbers. During 
his government, Herod, king of Chalcis, departed this 
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life in the eighth year of Claudius, and that emperor 
gave his kingdom to young Agrippa, son a£ Agrif^ 
the Great 

12. Ventidius Cumanus succeeded Tiberius Alex- 
ander ; and in his time those tumults began which 
ended in the destruction of Jerusalem. The vast con- 
course of pec^le which the great festivals brought to 
ihat metropdiS) obliged the Romans to keep a strong 
guard beknre the ggiXes of the temple, to prevail 
tumult and disorder. At the paschal sol^nnity, an 
indigent .action of one of the soldiers ^cited the 
resentment of the Jews, who made their complaint to 
the govemiMr, $sid insolently told him that the afBront 
bad been offered fay his order. Cumanus tried to 
appease them ; but finding that they grew tumultuoui^ 
he ordered all his troops to assemUe. On thar 
appearance the unarmed multitude fled in such hurry 
and confusion, that some thousands were thrown dowt) 
and trampled to death in the narrow passives leading 
to and from the temple. Soon after this disaster 
some Galilean Jews were insulted, and one of them 
killed, at Samaria* The rest made their comjdaint to 
Cumanus ; but he refusing to dp them justice, the 
matter w^ brought bef(»re Quadratus, governor ^ 
Syria, who sent both parties in chains to Rome to 
plead their own cause at Csesar^s tribunal. The cre^ 
of young Agrippa at the imperial court, ea^y tumci 
the scale in favour of the Jews. The Samaritans, 
who were found guilty, were condemned to die} 
Cumanus was sent mtp exile; and <»ie of his tribunes 
was sentenced to be dragged through the streets of 
Jerusalem, and then put to death. 

13. Cumanus was succeeded by Claudius Fcelix, 
under who^e government the Jewisn affairs grew daily 
more desperate. The country was overrun by rob- 
bers and banditti, and filled with false prophetic "v^bo 

bhw up the flames of diteoxvt^xiX. «s!L<i oedBtion. 
AmoDgat those disturbers o{ tXve ig\i)E$^<i^ Xxwnqjx^^ 
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wei^ the Sicarii^ who, carrying daggers under their 
garments, mixed in all puUic assenudies, and com^ 
mitted the most horrid murders, under the pretext of 
zeal for their religion and liberties. Such was the 
state of Judea, that it was unsafe to travel on the 
bi^ roads, or to live in the villages, by reason of the 
mvB^ of the banditti ; while the cities and places of 
puhhc resort were rendered equally dangerous by the 
Sicarii. The Jewish chiefs, and even the high-pnests, 
made no scruple of hiring these assassins to rid them 
of their enemies ; and the temple itself was often stain* 
ed with these murders. The Romans often dispersed 
the freebooters that ii^ested the province, nmd made 
terrible examples of those who fell into thrir hands ; 
but one band was no sooner suppressed than another 
Wise ; so that the most vidient remedies seemed rather 
to inflame than assuage the disease which raged 
throughout the country. 

14. Fcelix was succeeded by Fortius Festus, who 
found Judea In a most dreadful state ; even the 
priests had commenced a civil war amongst themsf^lves. 
The caus^ seems to have been the frequent deposition 
of the high-piiests, and their pret^sions to a greater 
ihare of the tythes than the inferior priests could 
afford. Agrippa had, in the preceding year, deposed 
Ananiaa and put Ishipael in hb iJace; and tlifere 
were aeveval' more of those discarded pontiffs, who 
pretended a light to the same diare of the tythes as 
they had eniojred while possessing that dignity. The 
(li8cM*der had risen to such a height^ that each party 
u^ to be accompanied by a band of Sicarn : whane* 
(ver they met they attacKed each other, ^ving no 

Sarter ; and every part of Jersualem, not excepting 
t temple, exhibited those scenes of lawless butchery j 
Festus was, therefore, obliged to begin his gOvemw 
nent with the greatest severity, in order tor suppress 
these disorders; and the eSotts which he mme for 
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that purpose, occupied all his time and attention dur- 
ing his short rule in Judea. 

15. Festus dying before the end of the ^ear, Nero, 
the successor of Claudius, nominated Albinus governor 
of Judea. His first object was the suppression of the 
Sicarii, robbers and banditti, who daily increased in 
number; but while he punished, with the utmost 
severity, all such as fell into his hands, the ve&t grew 
only more desperate. The priests, as usual, contri* 
buted to excite rather than check these disorders ; for, 
Agrippa, having deposed the high-priest, Ishmael, 
and placed Jesus, the son of Damneus, in the ponti- 
fical chair, he afterwards deprived the latter of that 
dignity, which he conferred on Jesus, the son of 
Gamaliel, and each of these pontiffs, having assembled 
a band of armed men, committed the most horrible 
outrages, not only against each other, but also ufaa 
the people, whom they plundered in the most mem- 
less manner. About the same time all the public 
works, which had been carried on for many years, 
being completed, eighteen thousand workmen were 
discharged, most of whom, haying no employment, 
joined the banditti. 

16. Albinus, having held the government two 
years, was recalled, and succeeded by Gessius Florus, 
the last and the worst of the Roman governors of 
Judea. His rapine, his cruelty, and his connivance 
at the practices of the banditti, were so open and 
barefaced, that he was regarded by the most respec- 
table Jews, rather as a bloody executioner sent to but- 
cher them, than as a magistrate appointed to govern 
the nation. , In the time of this governor was kindled 
that fatal war, which terminated in the total destruc- 
tion of the city and temple of Jerusalem, and put an 
end to the pohtical existence 6f the Jews. 

17. While Judea was in a most distracted state, 
pillaged by bands of armed robbers, and groaning 
under the yoke of a tyrant, great numbers of the Jews 
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abandoned tkeir country, and sought an asylum 
amongst foreign nations. Those who remained ap- 
plied to Cestius Gallus, governor of Syria, who was 
then at Jerusalem, beseeching him to n'ee them from 
the tyranny of a man who was ruining their country. 
Gallus, instead of making a strict inquiry into the 
conduct of th^ir governor, dismissed them with a 
vague promise, that Florus should behave better for 
the future. It being then die feast of the passover, 
the Syrian govem<»r gave directions for computing 
the number of the Jews who were then at Jerusalem, 
by that of the lambs winch were sacrificed at the 
festival. By this computation they were found to 
amount to two millions five hundred and fifty-si^ 
thousand ; but Jpsephus supposes that they could 
scarcely be fewer than three millions. Soon after 
this a dispute, which had long l)een under discussion 
at Rome, concerning the city of Caesarea, was decided 
agfun9t the Jews. They had insisted that Caesarea 
belonged to them, because it was built by Herod : 
the Syrians contended that it had always beei) con- 
adered> as a Greek city, since that monarch himself 
had embellished it with temples and statues. The 
decision in favour of the Syrians caused an open rup- 
ture between the Jews ancl the Romans. 

In our historical joiuney we have been travelling 
through confused and disorderly scenes, in which, 
excepting the short reign of Agrippa, crimes and 
executions, anarchy and bloodshed, form the principal 
features of the landscape. And the circumstances 
which ushered in the fulfilment of the predictions of 
Christ, concerning Jerusalem and the Jewish nation, 
are thus laid open to our view. . 
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Questions for ejoami7iatton. 



CHAPTER XII. 

1. Who succeeded Pilate as govenx>r of Judea? 

2. Who raised Agrippa to the regal d^ity ? 

3. What became of Antipas? 

4. Who ordered his statue to be set up in the temple? 

5. Who contributed to the succession of Claudius? 

6. What great work did Agrippa undertake? 

7< What motive induced him to persecute the Chzis* 
tians? 

8. In what manner did Agrippa die ? 

9. What was his character? 

10. What office and power did Herod^ king of QaU^ 
obtain ? 

11. Who obtained the same office after his death ? 
1^. Where were some thotisands of .pe<^le trampled to 

death? 

13. Who were the Sicarii ? 

By whom were the Sicarii often employed ? 

14. In what state did Festus find Judea ? 

15. In what manner did the deposed high-priests act? 

16. Who was the last Roman governor of Judea ? 

1 ?• What was the number of Uie Jews assembled at tM 
feast of the passover ? 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



Comprising a period of about three years, from the com'- 
mencement ^ the war between the Jews and the Romans, 
A, D, 67, to the siege qfjerusdlem. A, X). 70. 



Eulen of the Jews. 

Sanhedrim. 

Heads of fitctions* 

Jdm of Giscola. 

Simon, the son of Gorias. 

Eleazer. 



Roniftn emperors. 

Nero A. D. 54 

Galha 68 

Otho >. 69 

Vitellius 69 

Vespasian ,.. 70 



Tl^£ hdve now to contempliite a terrible but in« 
teresting pcture. The Jews had, by putting 
to death the Messiah, filled up the measure of their 
ioiquity ; and the time was now come when they were 
to feel the full weight of the divine indignation. 

1. The decieion respecting Caesarea, was the ^gaal 
&r a general rev(dt. The Jews flew to arms, and the 
war began in the thirteenth year of the reign of Nero, 
and the seventeenth of that of Agrippa, king of Chalcis* 
Agrippa, who was at Jerusalem when the revolt took 
place, attempted in vain to assuage the fury of the 
people by an elaborate speech, which was answered! 
\y <¥probrious language, accompanied with volleys 
w stones, and, seeing his^ life in danger, was forced to 
leave the dty. Florus, the governor, either throu^ 
fear, or for some other reason, «ia|de no efiWts to.^uell 
the sedition, {^though earnestly eatioated by sopie ^ 
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the Jewish chiefs, who clearly foresaw the conse- 
quences that were to ensue. Agrippa sent three 
thousand troops to Jerusalem ; but that small force 
was ineffective against such a multitude as had then 
taken arms. The insurrection soon became general 
throughout the whole Jewish territory, and nothing i 
was to be seen but spectacles of carnage. The war, | 
from the first moment, b^an on the principles of 
retaliation and extermination. The Jews spared i 
neither Syrians nor Romans, but butchered all with- 
out mercy. On the other hand, the people of Caesarea | 
fell suddenly on the Jews, and massacred about twenty 1 
thousand. . At Ptolemais ten thousand met with the 
same fate, and fifty thousand are said to have been i 
slaughtered at Alexandria. At Jerusalem, Florus 
sent his troops one day into the great market-place, 
with orders to kill all^that fell in their way ; and they 
accordingly put to the sword more than three thou- 
sand men, women, and childrep. 

2. The insurgents being joined by great numbers 
of the Sicarii isma other desperadoes, made themselves 
masters of the fortress of Massada, and drove the 
Romans out of the castle of Antonia, the towers of 
Hippicos, Phasael, and Mariamne, and all their other 
forts in Jerusalem. They then set fire to the palaces 
of Agrippa and Bemice, as also to those of the high- 
priest, , Ananias, and his brother, Eleazer, both of 
whom they suspected of favouring the Romans ; and 
these two last, who had concealed themselves, bang 
discovered, were instantly put to death. Menahem, one 
of the sons of the late notorious Judas of Galilee, put 
himself at the heild of the *Sicarii, who were now cmA 
zealots, smSI, coming to Jerusalem, was chosen chief 
commander of the insurgents ; biit on giving jthem 
some disgust,' he feir a victim to their resenteent. 
His nephew, Eleazer^ succeeded him as chief of the 
zealots, and besieged Uie Romans -so closely in one of 
thdr fortresses, that they cAJntuIaled on the conditioD 
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of being allowed to retire in safety. But notwith- 
standing this agreement, Eleazer ordered all of them 
to be massacred, although it was on the sabbath. 
This treacherous act of cruelty was retaliated in a ter- 
rible manner on the Jews in several other places, par- 
ticularly at Scythopolis. 

d. By this time the Jewish insurgents had extend- 
ed their conquests beyond the Jordan, and taken 
Machseron, and some other fortresses, where they 
put all the Romans to the sword. Cestius Gallus, 
governor of Syria, therefore, found himself under the 
necessity of adopting vigorous measures. Having 
assembled an army of twenty-five thousand veteran 
troops, he entered Judea, and, marching directly 
towards Jerusalem, burned the towns and villages 
that laid in his way, massacred the inhabitants, and 
about the time of the feast of tabernacles, arrived 
within seven miles of the Jewish metropolis. The 
people of Jerusalem no sooner heard of his approach 
than they broke up the festival, flew to arms, and, 
rushing out of the city, made so impetuous an attack 
on his camp, that they were very near giving him a 
total defeat. 

4. Cestius, perceiving that the Jews had taken pos- 
session of all the passes^ was forced to remain three 
days near Bethoron, where he was joined by Agrippa 
and his troops. Seeing that the war had assumed so 
serious an ai&pect^ he sent two of his ofiicers to the 
insurgents to ofier them conditions of peace. But the 
'Jews^ instead of listening to their proposals^ killed 
'one of the envoys^ and wounded the other, who nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. After this outrage, 
Cestius4 losing all hopes of a reconciliation^ advanced 
suddenly against them^ and drove them before him 
almost to Jerusalem. He then encamped within 
about a mile of that metropolis, expectiiig to terrify 
them into an inclination for peace ; but he soon found 
this hope to be illusory. On the &0\\^ q( OcX^^x^ 
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A. D. 6By he adTanoed agamst the insurgents in a wdl 
arranged oordor fw a general aUadc> and thi^w them 
into such oonstemation, that thej abandcHied the outet 
quarters of the atyy and' retited into the iiuier duc- 
ture near the temple^ where they vere immediacdy 
beaded by the Roman army. 

5. Had Cestius acted with vigour at this in^rtant 
crisis, he mi^t, inall probability^ have put an end to 
the war. But, either through timidity, or fer aoilie 
other reasons not known, he dis^pncefully rai$ed the 
siege, and retired with precipitation from JeruaakiD. 
The insurgents, inspired with fredi courage 1^ hi^ 
flight, harttsed him in the rear, while their detacb*> 
ments, occupying the passes, attadked Inm tm the 
ftuiks. On the 8th of November, after sustainmg a 
loss of four thousand foot and four hundred horsey 
with the greatest part of his baggage^ heeffected^ with 
great di£Scnlty, his passage through the narrow .^files 
of Bethoron, and then continued hb retreat into 
Syria. It is probable that Cestius did nbt loi^ sur* 
TiTe this disgmce, a. we find IK, further XDenOoo of 
his name. 

6. The Jews^ after this signal success, b^d a 
general council in <»rder to deliberate on the mods of 
carryii^ on the war, and appointed tl^ir faravest 
chiefs to command m the d^erent provinces and 
fortresses. Josqphus, or Josejdb, a distingiasfaed 
priest, and the historian of those wars, Has made 
governor jof the two Galilees : Joseph, die son <f 
Oorion, and the high-priest, Ananus, had the dncf 
49ominaiid at Jerusalem ; and toEleazer^ tlie:leadesrflf 
the Sicarii, was asagned the government of Id«nea* 
All this wh3e such dissension ragned both in* the 
^metropolis and in the provinces, that nundbers cf ^ 
most respectable and opulent Jews left the. oonntfy. 
Tlie Omstians, who were gnswn numerous at Jero- 
salem, and in other parts of Judta^ remembeimig die 
'--^ns qf Christ, retired to Ifetta, a cttf:in the 

8 ^ 
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tenitary of AgnppSLy and thus e6Ci^)ed the calamities 
that were approaohisg. 

7; While the newly dioaen governors were putting 
their pidYinces into the best ppsture of defence, the 
emperor, Nero, veceived inteOigenoe of these prepa- 
ratioBs, as well as of the unsuccessful expedition of 
Cestius GaDus, against Jerusalem; md Vesp^sisian, 
who had already signalized himself in Grermany and 
Britain, was appcnnted to the chief command m th^ 
war against the Jews. That general accordingly 
r^Niired to Syria, where he collected his forces, and 
those of his auxiliaiies, amongst whom Agrippa 
Imwight him a considerable reinforcement, while 
Titus was sent to fetch two l^ons from Alexandria. 

9. In the b^inning of the next year, the sixty-ninth 
of the Christian sera, Vespasian, having sent Placidus 
tp- succour the inhabitants of Sephoris who were close- 
ly besi^ed by the Jews, advanced towards Ptolemais, 
where he was joined by his son, Titus. Their whole 
force of infantiy and cavalry now amounted to sixty 
thousand veterans, all in the highest state of equip-' 
meat and discipline. With this formidable army they 
entered Galilee, and, after burning Gadara, commenc- 
ed the siege of Jotapa. Josephus, who was governor 
^ that province, had laid m plentiful supplies of 
4it(»es, and defended the place forty-sev^i days with 
eomnimmate skill and bravery; but it was at length 
•carried by storm, and all the gmrison put to the 
aword : so complete was the destructicm, that not a 
«i^le-man was left to carry the news to Jerusalem : 
•forty 'thousand were killed, and the governor was 
4Bade prisoner. 

9. Josephus had at first hidden himself in. a cave, 
«with 'forty of his men. On the third day of his con- 
-oedBient, he was discov^ed ; and Vespasian, having 
•a-Btrong desire to see him, sent two of his tribunes to 
promise him his life and kind treatment. On his 
Wiisal to sumender^ the Romans "ignNyjjQ^edL \.o>ava:^ 
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him and his men in the place, but were prevented by 
their general ; and the cave was dosely blockadeo. 
At length, finding it impossible either to resist or 
escape, Josephus proposed to the rest to accept of 
Yespasian^s generous offer, on which they reproached 
him as guilty of treachery and baseness, and threaten- 
ed him with instant death if he attempted to go out 
of tlie cavern. .Perceiving them to be fully beiil on 
destroying themselves rather than surrender, he endea- 
voured to convince them of the unlawfulness of suicide, 
and, at length, persuaded theim to avcnd that crime by 
arranging themselves in a circle, and then drawing lots 
to determine who should kill his next man. Whether 
it was owing to his art in placing them, which is veiy 
possible, or whether Providence so ordered the lots, 
the bloody business continued till only Josephus and 
another were left ; when the former found no difficulty 
in persuading his companion to surrender. 

10. Josephus being brought into the presence of 
Vespasian, addressed him in this manner : ^^ My 
message to you being from God, is of much greater 
importance to you than the disposal of me as your 
pnsoner ; and, as a Jewish commander, I should nave 

S referred death to a surrender, had it not been to 
eliver this divine conmiission. The interval between 
Nero^s death and your succeeding him is so short, 
■ that I already regard you as emperor, and your son, 
Titus, as yoiu: successor. Keep me only as a pri- 
soner, and if you find that I have abused the hdj 
name of Gtxl in promising you the empire, then 
punish me with the severest death.^ After this inter- 
view, Vespasian kept him close prisoner, but treated 
him with great respect and generosity, desigmiig to 
make further use of him in the war against the Jews, 
and probably thinking that his prediction might serve 
to encourage his troops, if ^he should have to oofOlbBoi 
for the empire* 
II. Vrhether J^oaepViu^ ^aa \n&3«sDMd tit thi$«Air 
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by the sprit of prophecy, or only assum^ the pro- 
pnetical character for his own safety and advantage, 
may be considered as a matter of doubt : the latter 
suppoffltion, however, seems the most rational. From 
the aspect of Roman affairs, he might regard the 
elevation of Vespasian to the imperial purple as a very 
probable event : he was one of the bravest Bnd most 
experienced of the Roman generals : he was held in 
. high estimation by the senate and the people, as well 
as by the soldiery, and he was then at the head of a 
veteran army. From these circumstances, Josephus 
might inrobably have drawn the conjecture, on which 
he'tooK the bold resolution of hazarding his fate. 
But whether he possessed, or only pretended to the 
spirit of prophecy, his prediction was verified by the 
event 

12. While Vespasian was occupied at the siege of 
Jotapa, Trajan formed that of Japha, and carried the 
place by assault. After the Romans had forced their 
way into the town, the inhabitants maintained an 
obstinate and bloody fight in the streets during the 
space of six hours, but being at length overpowered, 
the men were all killed, and the women and children 
made prisoners. The Samaritans, having taken a 
strong position on mount Gkrizim, were for some 
time block^ed^ and reduced to such distress by the 
want of water, that many of them died of thirst, and 
the rest were put to the. sword. Joppa was also taken, 
imd above four thousand Jews attempting to escape 
by their shipping, were driven back by a tempest, 
and all of them were either drowned cht massacred. 
.Tarichfl^ and Tiberias were also reduced after mak- 
ing a desperate defence. 

13. Gamala had been invested a long time by 
Ag^ippa, and the Romans coming to his assistance, 
lliat strong fortress was taken after two impetuous 
assaults and a desperate defence. Above four thou- 
iaQdr Jews were put to the swcffd ; but a much gce&ter 

m8 * 
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number perished by Buicide. Titus being sent by his 
father, :Vespasian, to form the $iege of Gischala, 
earnestly entreated the inhabitants to prevent thar 
de^ruction by a timely surrender. The citizens were 
inclined to take his advice; but a turbulent Jew, 
"named John, the son of Levi, dne of the heads of the 
zealots, opposed the measure, and, having the mob at 
Tiis command, overawed the whole city. On the sab- 
bath, that artful dema^gue requested of Titus a sus- 
pension of hostilities tul the tiext day, promising then 
to accept his oflbr ; but taking advantage of thie night, 
he made his escape to Jerusalem with a great number 
of his followers. The city surrendered tixe next day ; 
and Titus spared the peaceable inliabitants. Toe 
reduction of Gischala having completed the conquest 
of Galilee, Titus closed the campaign, ^nd rejoined 
his father at Csesarea. 

1 4. The Jewish nation Was at this time divided into 
two opposite parties, of which one was desirous of pre- 
venting the ruin of the country by a speedy submis- 
sion to.th^ Romans ; the other, distinguished by th^ 
name of zealots, ^d originating from the ndt^iriouis 
Judas of Galilee, breathed ndthing but war, blood- 
shed, and rapine. This party, which was the most 

Sowerful, consisted of men of the most horrid and 
esperate character that can be met with in history. 
The more peaceable dnd respectable party was, 
therefore, obliged to take arms a^nst those terrible 
incendiaries; atid a dreadful civil War ensued, in 
which the Jews suffei*ed'm6re than they hadliitherU) 
done from Hoihan hotetility. 

15. The 26iilots, headed by Eleazler and Z^bh^MiB, 
two of their chiefs, after plimderingand massacrmgliil 
who opposed them in the country, entered JetuatSoBy 
and took |)0ds66sk)n of the temjde, firotn l^hefids ^bl^ 
often saUied out and cdnimitted the itnoflit -hoimi 
outrages in the city^ The people, beinff irduiiBd lt> 
arms by the 6xhottltti(;mft of Uie . krte ' hi^^^ 
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^i^^aausy ma^xJied ia a strong body against those 
djesperadoes. The conflict was obstinate and bloody ; 
but at length Ananus drove them, from the outer 
QiiQture of the temple into the inneip cou];t8^ where he 
held them closely besieged* At thia junpt,ure that 
doouent qnd treacherous deo|agogi;i.^, Xob^ of G;isk 
diala, who had fled from that pace to Jerusalem, 
pretending to be ijpi the interesits of tlie peaceable 
partyj( w^ sent by Ananus to offer the zealots fair 
t^rms of accQQunodatlon ; but, uistead of fajithfuUy 
exec\itic^ his commission, he perau^^ thieip, to, caU, 
i^ the Immeans to tl^ ^sistance. 

16. During % dreadU^ s^tp^n of thun^^^ c^ 
li|^tplng vrhich if^pened erne ifught^ and ^^aa. apconi* 
ffi^ed. witb shpc^ ff 3^ ei^hq^iiai;'?^ i^ zealots^ 
issuing unperoeivea from the mner court of the tenu, 
ple^ f9rce4 the> gu^rda pf thje l^egers,^ sa^Hed into 
tji^ city, an4 op^o^ the ga,tea tq iwe^^ty thousand. 
Idiw^ans, who had qopa m con/seq^^ei^if^Qf thdij^^ 
tatioDi. Thfii z^alotf, h^fiS thus. :i:einfo;^oed^ begaa to^ 
ctmjpii the n^t ^qi^d butch?i:ie8 ; twelve thous^d 
^Tfcfffiy ^wy of w^qm ^&;^ of W^l? e«^w^C5ti9n3, w?re 
tortured ^t9 de^t^^ i^^^ affiox^^th^se wa^the ix,^ 
pontiff, Ap W^% ?w4i J^siMi, Ae aw,9f Gap?alifil, Mjd 
sey^rfl 9ther%j, s^arce^y l^sa jJlHs)tj^9;i» ^n rMoect o( 
tbj^ birth i^nd character^ $^<4^ Wjf^ ^^ WH^^^'^^ 
(cruelty, that J^usi^im fu^ ^ ^'^dea i^mbk^ a|t 
their name : none dared to lament the mi^^q^. of Jiiisj 
nearest relatives, nor ^ve^ to pye tJi^W • bwal. 
Thqpe f(M:paaus defip^r^^ hoi^rever, op^^^iitt^d f4A 
their cximes uiyi^r the, spe^ioviSi pretext o^ z^ for toe 
glory of God^ prc|fessi^g that . ttiey'considej^e^ it asj 
u\<s .ff9^^^ indignitv to Jehovah to su]binU tp any 
eajftMy pot^nt^t^ and ded^rixig tni/f.tq hav^l>^en the 
Q^ mo^y^ that induced th^ to tal^e.up ariinfiji aj;4 
^tl^djhem^ves by a sc4?mn path n^yer to hy: then^ 
dowia, until they had eitW e:|{;ti|^t|p4 ^ %^W^ 
«WftbWtyj| or p^ni^ed i^ ^^e attempt;. -4^ k9gth;tbe 
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Idumeans, being ashamed of acting in concert with 
such horrid assassins, separated from the zealots, and 
returned to their own country. 

17. While such was the state of things at Jeru« 
salem, Vespaidan remained an idle spectator of these 
direful commotions. His officers, amazed at this 
unusual inactivity of their general, remonstrated 
against the neglect of so favouraUe an opportunity of 
reducing Jerusalem ; but he soon made them sensible 
that this inaction was the most eUgible mode of effect- 
ing the conquest which they desired, sonce the strength 
of the J^ws was constantly declining, in consequence 
of their civil wars and continual massacres, whilst his 
own troops remaining unbroken, would at last be able, 
with less difficulty and danger, to force them to sub^ 
mission. 

18. The event demonstrated the sagadty of his 
conjecture, and the prudence of hb measures. The 
zealots, after butchering all the most consideraUe 
persons of the opposite party,, turned th&r bloody 
swords against on^ another. John of Gischala could 
not be satisfied whilst any other had a share in the 
command, and in order to render himself absolute^ 
drew the most profligate of the zealots to his paHy : 
the other chiefs who opposed him formed another fac- 
tion ; and they were generally employed in skirmish, 
ing with each other, or in jnllaging me poor remains 
of the people. 

19. Wnile this anarchy prevailed in the metropolis, 
a new gang of Sicarii sprung up in the -country, hav- 
ing at their head, Simon, the son of Grorias, a bdd 
and ambitious adventurer, a native of Gelasa. These 
desperate freebooters seized the strong' finrtress of 
Massada, which they made their place of retreat, and 
the receptacle of the plunder obtained in the sur- 
roiinding country. Simon, in order to strengthen hb 
jMrty, ^f^raed a prockmation prominn^ Hb^ to 
all the ahnreSy and great enwut^igsoiieiLts to all the 
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freemen, who should rqpiur to his standard. This 
produced the deored meet He soon saw his small 
hand increased to a considerable army, and himself 
rei^)ected and obeyed like a monarch. 

SO. Simon, being now at the head of a formidable 
force, commenced hostilities against the zealots; but 
thinking himself not sufficiently strong to undertake 
the siege of Jerusalem, he turned his arms against 
Idumea, which province he conquered, and massacred 
all the inhabitants, except a rew who escaped the 
carnage and reached Jerusalem in safety, although he 
pursued them to the gates of the city. 

21. Thus Simon without, and John within, vied 
with each other in cruelty, and those who fell into the 
hands of either of those inhuman butchers, were put 
to death in the most merciless manner. John had 
hitherto tjrrannized in the city with astonishing suc- 
cess, wh^n a number of his own part^, being unable 
any longer to bear his imperious dommation, revolted 
against him, pltindered his palace, and forced him to 
retire into the temple. But the people, apprehending 
that he would sally out in the ni^t and set fire to 
the city, called a coundl, in which they resolved on a 
remedy worse than the disease : this was to call in 
Simcm uid his troops, to oppose those of John and 
the zealots. He was accoramgly admitted into the 
' city, where his chief care was to render his authority 
• absolute. He made, however, a bold attack on John 
^and his troops; but being repulsed, he contented 
himself for ttie present with keeping them closely 
besieged in the temple. 

99. While Judea was thus rent by factions, the 
Roman empire exhiUted a similar scene of confusion. 
-After the well-known catastrophe of Nero, who, to 
avoid the punishment decreed by the senate, peririied 
by his own hand, Rome had, within the space of about 
two years, seen three other emperors, Galba, Otho, 
and Yitellius, rise to the purple by the favour of the 
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military, and fall hj revolt and assasaination. Vespa- 
sian was making tremendous preparations fot the siege 
of Jenifiidem, when he was elected empeFw. Jom- 
phus then reaped the benefit of bis jHredictioii '^ he 
frag not only set at liberty, but koik>iired with many 
signal favours both by VespaEOan and his son, Titus: 
be also obtidned the reputation of a pr<^^t, aad was 
ever after held in high estimation by tbe Romans. 
The new emperor, receiving inteQigenoe 4it his election 
being confirmed by the senate, left the best part of his 
troops with his scm^ Titus, and returned to Rome. 

28. During these transactioni^ a new party arose 
amongst the Jews^ Eleazer, a person of the .sacer- 
dotal Gorder, and of- great sagacity and eouragie, hav- 
ing found means to draw over to his inleirei^ a eensi- 
derable number <^ J dm o£ Gischala^s froof>s, got pos- 
session of the court dTthe jniests, and k^ the avenues 
so well guarded, that xione weze admitted to tbat part 
of the temple but those who c&nie to offar saerifices^ it 
being chiefly by these obhtioiM that he maintained 
himself and his men. JTohn thuA found himself cx«- 
.fined to the court of the Israelites, and hemmed in 
by two powerful enemies, Eleaaer above, and Sunon 
.below. Against the forme^r he ddended himsdf hj 
his en^nes, thro^ng large stones into his eour^ anid 
against the latter by sorties, destroying great quan- 
tities of com and other provisions. Simon was master 
of the city, had large magazines of arms and provi- 
sions, and th0 gi^eatest number of rtixxms, his ahnj 
consisting o^ fifteen thousand men. John was more 
strongly situate ; but he had. only n:$.;thou8and sol- 
diery, and wad forced to procure prbvisioiia by con- 
tinual sorties. Eleazer had only between three and 
four thousand men ; but he was the moat advantage- 
ously posted, and was continually supplied withpr(v> 
visions by the ofierijQgs brought to the temple. These 
three factions maintained a continual war, and there 
scarcely passed a day, or a night, widiout aotaafboi- 



tilify. Sudi was the distracted state of Jerusfdem 
when the Romans approached its walls, and the last 
teiltsi megs commaicea. 

Questions for eccamination. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

I. In what year of Nero's reign did the Jewish war 
b^in? 

On what principles was it conducted? 

2; Frcnn what forts, ^c. were die' Bomans driven ? 

3. How fiur had the Jewish insurgents extended their 
odnouests? 

Where did Cestius Grallus encamp ? 

4. Where did he next encamp? 
Whither did he drive the insurgents ? 

5. What might he have performed? 
With what Toes did he eneet his retreat ? 

6. What was the result of the deliberatioBS of the Jewish 
council? 

Whither did £lie Christians retire ? 

7. Who was appointed general of the Roman forees' 
against the Jews ? 

8. Where was Josephus made prisoner? 

9. How did he escape death ? 

10. What event did he foretel to Vespasian ? 

II. From what circumstances might ne conjecture that 
Veqiasian would become emperor ? 

VS. How did John of Gisdiala escape to Jerusalem? 

14. What was the origin of the ceakCs ? 

15. Who fa^ided the jseidots ? 

16. How w^re the Idumeans intixx^ced into Jeru- 
salem? •■ • • 

Wh9i did the zeidots prc&ss ? and how di4 theyad:? 

17. ;What reasons did Vespasian as^^.for his inaction ? 
19. What encouragement did Simon hold put to diqe^ 

that .would join him ? . . 

j^i. Who was admitted into Jerusalem by the Jfew»^ 
coondil? 
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S2. What emperors did Rome 'see riseandMlintiw 
years? 

How was Josepfaus treated when Ye^msian was elected 
emperor? 

23. What posts did Simon^ John^ and Eleazer^ occupy? 

What was the number of dieir forces ? 

Which had the strongest situation ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Comprising the time of the siege of Jerusalem, Jrom the IQth 
of April, to the 8th qf September, A. D. 70. 



Jewish rulers or, demagogues. 

John of Gischala. 
Simon^ scm of Gbrias. 



Homan emperra*. 
Vespasian. 



■T^HE perusal of this chapter will convey to our 
■^ view the terrible catastrophe which terminated 
the political existence of the Jewish nation. But 
previous to the contemplation of the tra^cal story, a 
concise description of the dty of Jerusalem, l^ore 
and after the Babylonish captivity, may be regarded 
as an appropriate prelude. 

1. This celebrated metropolis of Judea was situate 
upon several hills, of which iZion and Acra are directly 
pppodte to each other, the former to the south, the 
4 latter to the north. Mount Zion, extending fiipia 
west to east, occupied the whole southern side ci the 
dtjr, the western side of this bill was the highest^ and 
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^ bouse of tbe BBgtejTy* iiiirinnpd in tbe Ifkb pene 
of tbe Sid dispter ot Ncbcmisb, wUcb, inallpnibft- 
failitjr, was a goaid-boiiBe Id die palaccL 

S. As Id die tbree psLnes bmlt by Snlnayfn^ mn^ 
mentioiiediB tbe book « Kings, «De of vbidi is dieve 
described as die boose idieve be genoally lesidedy and 
die odier tvo tbe pahoe of Fbazaoh^s dauj^ter, and 
die boose of die fixest of Ldnnon, they stood in tbe 
eastern part of die upper dtj, nearly oppaste to 
mount Monab and die temjde, irbich was to tbe 
nortb, and widi wbidi diey had a fmmmi^nifntiQn by 
a terrace csrricd orer die interFciung Talley. 

4l Tbe dty undoubtedly oontabied many otber 
statdy paLnes belonging to die princes, or heads of 
tbe tribes, die courtiers, andodier grandees; but of 
these bistory has not Idft us any descripbon; and in 
regard to d^ streets aqd fddieian houses, nothing is 
-Jmown. 
: 5. Jerusalem was surroimded by strong walls, and 
bad ten gates, with numy lofty towers, most of whidi 
'wera bum by Da^id and Sdomon, and othars by the 
ancoeedhfig kings of Judah, The oiUlal&MPk ^i^ ^iwcl^ 
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inanding and j^easatit, the city sbpisj^ towards the 
north and east The climate, though hot, was ssixif 
biious, and the city and its vionity was supplied with 
excdlent water, by idany copious and perennial 
mrings, as weU as by the brook Kidron^ whidi, 
although generally dry during the hot months of 
summner, was in the winter swelled to a xiYer. 

6. This appears to be a tolerably exacts though 
brief representation of the city of Jerusalem, as it 
stood from the rdgn of Solomcm, to the time of its 
destruction by Ndbuchadnezzar. And it must he 
observed, that wh^ it was rebuilt afler the captivity, 
it Occupied the same situation and the same space of 
'jprround as before, which may be seen in Nehemiah's 
-description of the ruins, and of its condition when the 

walls were repaired, as they were rsused on the old 
foundations. We may, therefore, conclude, that l)odi 
bdToiie the Babylonish captivity, and after the restora- 
tion, till its final destruction by the Romans, the cir- 
cuit of the Jewish metropolis was about four English 
ioailes, as the measure is given by Josephus. Oif its 
population, either before or after the captivity, history 
furnii^es only one single document, or rather compu- 
tation, that of Hecatseus, who wrote in the reign of 
Ptolemy Lagus, and asserts that the number of inha- 
bitants at that time, amounted to a hundred and 
twenty thousand. 

7. From the preceding description, it is easy to 
perceive that Jerusalem was strongly situate, and 
b^)re the last siege it was rendered almost impregna- 
ble by labour and art. The city was surrounded by 
three walls of extraordinary strength, with many lofi^ 
and firmly, constructed towers. The first, or old wall, 
had sixty of these towers, the second had fourteen, and 
the third eighty. The former of these walls, which 
was of a prodigious thickness, was raised on the high 
and «teep motintidn of Zion, and had a very deep 
vallejr beneath. The other ^alU were lofty^ and 
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strong in proportion ; and Josephus, who has given a 
particular description of the extent of the city, assigns^ 
as already observed, thirty-three stadia, or about four 
English miles and a furlong, to its circuit. Beside^ 
the vast fortifications which have bete mentioned, 
Jerusalem contained several castles, or forts, of won* 
derful strength, «uch as those of Hippicos, Phasael, 
and Mariamne, which had been built by Herod the 
Great ; as also the royal palace, which was extriemely 
well fcnrtified. But the temple exceeded all the rest 
hoih in the strength of its situation, and in the firm- 
pess of its walls and contiguous buildings, which 
Tendered it at least equal to any -citadel then in the 
world. Yet all these advantages, witif the vf»t qilan^ 
tities of arms and implements of war, were found 
insuiSdent to save a city which the Divine justice had 
doomed to destruction. 

8. Such was the dty of Jerusalem when Titus 
appeared before its walls. His force consisted <)f four 
Jloman legions, twent]^ regiments of infantry and 
: eight of cavalry, furnished by king Agnppa and 
several cities in alliance with Rome, besides .vast 
multitudes of Arabs, and a number of persons of dis- 
tidctioti from Italy and other parts of the empire, who 
came to' acquire glory and fame under his banners.«-«i« 
It was now the beginning of April, and the feast of 
the passover drew a vast concourse of people fjpom 
all quarters to Jerusalem^ The Jews, therefore, 
were not deficient either in men, courage, or warlike 
. engines, and arms : their onlv disadvantage was the 
want of union, discipline, ana skill. 

9' Titus, having approached the dty, went in {ifer- 
son to reconnoitre its situation and strength. He was 
accompanied by only a hundred horse, and'the Jews, 
making a sudden and vigorous sortie, he was sur- 
. rounded in a narrow defile ; so that he had no other 
means of escaping than by making a desperate effiirt, 
aijd opening a passage with his sword«' Having, with 
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great difficulty and danger, effected his retreat, he 
caused his army to draw nearer to Scopas, within ktt 
than a mile of Jerusalem, and laid siege to the city m 
form. One legion, which had come by the way of 
Jericho, encamped on the mount of Olives, which was 
(separated from the eastern side of the town by the 
brook of Eidron and its narrow valley : these troops 
were so vigorously attacked by the besieged, that they 
were in danger of being cut to pieces^^ had not Titus^ 
with a strong detachment, come to their rescue. 

10. The uiree factions within the city, seeing them- 
selves besieged by so formidable an army, began at 
leilgth to thmk or joining in their defence against the 
common enemy. Their union, however, proved 
shortlived ; for on the 14th of April, the first day of 
the paschal solemnity, when Eleazer had opened the 
gates of his court to admit the great concourse of peo- 
ple who came to offer sacrifices, John found means to 
mtroduce some of his men with swords concealed 
under their cloaks. These suddenly fell on Eleazer^s 
party and the rest of the people, and, having filled the 
court with blood and carnage, took possession of the 
place. By this impious stratagem the three factions 
were reduced to two ; for most of Eleazer^s men being 
cut off, the rest, with their chief, were brought under 
obedience to John, who now occupied the whole tem- 
.ple, and commanded the valley of Kidron, while 
Simon was master of the city. Both made vigorous 
sallies against the common enemy, but in every 
interval of leisure, they renewed their mutual hosti- 
lities. 

11. The Bomans were in the meanwhile drawing 
still nearer to the walls, having, with great labour, 
levelled the around. Titus, however, sent Josephs 
and some of his officers to the besieged to propose 
conditions of peace ; but they were rgected with con- 
tempt and indignation. He then ordered his troops 
to destroy the suburbs, to cut down all the tre^, and 
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use the materials in raisipg platforms and towers 
against the walls. All these works were carried on 
with astonishing ardour ; and the Romans soon began 
to play their engines aeainst the city. 

1^. The Jews had also a number of warlike 
machines, which they had taken firom Cestiuis Callus, 
when he made his precipitate retreat from Jerusalem ; 
but they were so ienorant of their use, that they did 
little execution wiui them until they were instructed 
by some Roman deserters ; and till dien the successes 
which they often obtained, were chiefly owing to thdr 
frequent and resolute sorties. The Romans, who had 
brought all their tpwers and machines up to the walls, 
made a terrible havoc by throwing large stones, the 
least of which weighed nearly a hundred pounds, and 
these they could throw to the distance of a Quarter of 
a mile. Three of these towers were fifty cubits high, 
and, being faced with iron, the Jews, after repeated 
attempts, found it impossible to set them on fire, 
although they had succeeded in burning many other 
of their works. The engines, therefore, being lefl at 
liberty to play against the walls, a breach was made, 
and tne Romans effected a lodgment within* the first 
indosure of the city, on the. 528th of April, about a 
fortnight after the commencement of the siege. 

IS. John defended the temple and the fort of 
Antonia, and Simon the rest of the city. The 
Romans advanced to the second wall, and used their 
battering-jams wi|;h such success, that one of the 
towers b^an to shake. The. men who defended it 
made a signal to surrender, but at the same time sent 
word to Simon to be in readiness to give the Rcmians 
a warm reception on their entrance. Titus, havinff 
discovered tne stratagem, played his engines with 
xedoubled activity; and the Jews, who were in the 
tower, setting it on fire, flung themselves ii\to the 
flames. The fall of thie tower opened an entrance 
into the seocMid indosure; but Titus, being deaiocous 
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of savinff the dty^ would not suffer aay part 6f the 
wall or Uie houses to be demoHsbed : the oreadi and 
the passages were in oonsequenoe left so narrow, thstf 
Simon making a furious attack, the Romans could 
not effect theur retreat vatbout a very considerable 
loss. The besiqpers were thus driven out of the dtj, 
after they had penetrated within the second .cincture; 
but the attacks' were renewed with such vigour, that 
within a few days they r^ained their position. 

14. The city, in the meanwhile, experienced all 
the horrors of famine, which was soon followed by a 
fatal pestilence. The zealots also treated the pec^ 
with the greatest cruelty. They forced their waj 
into the houses, and, if they found any victual^ often 
butchered the owners; but if they met with nothing, 
wfaidi was generally the case, they put them to tbe 
most excruciating tortures, under the pretence that 
th^ had provisions concealed. 

iSi Titus, being apprized of their condition, sua* 
pended his operations for the space of four days, dur« 
mg which interval he caused provisions to be publidy 
distributed to lus troc^ in si^t of the Jews, who 
flocked in great numbers to the walls. He then sent 
Josephus again to represent to them the inevitable 
ruin into which they were running, by obstinatdy 
persisting in an ineffectual defence ; but he was answer- 
ed only by invectives and volleys of arrows. All the 
effect produced, by his remonstrances, was, that they 
caused great numbers to escape privately, and put 
themselvies under the protection of^the Bonums^ while 
the Test became only more despemte. 

16. Titus, seeing all his pacific overtures rejected, 
caused the whole city to be ^enco^lpassed with a strong 
wait, to prevent the zealots from either receiving any 
supplies, or eseapiiu^ lis resmtmeni by flight ; and 
the work was camea on w^th such ardour, that the 
wall^ althou^ nearly five miles in circuit, was finished 
iu taree cUys. The situation of the unfortunate peo- 
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pie was now d]?eadful beyond all the powers 6f descrip^ 
tion : nothing was to be i9een in the streets of Jeru- 
salem, but heaps of the dead and the d jing : all the 
passages were so strictly guarded by the insurgents, 
as to render it extremely mfficult to escape out of the 
city, and those who were caught in mining the 
attempt, were instantly put to death ; even those who 
succeeded in retching the Roman camp, were but-r 
chered by the soldiers, in consequence of a notiou 
that they had swallpwed large quantities of gold ; and 
oil this surmise, not fewer than two thousand were 
killed and ripped up in one night. When Titus was 
informed of this barbarity, he would have condemned 
the perpetrators to death ; but they proved so numer-^ 
oas.that he was forced to spare them. He, therefore, 
QMitented himself with issuing a proclamation through^ 
out his army, that all who shotdd for the future be 
guilty of such horrid cruelty, should be punished 
with death, 

17. When the zealots found that neither their 
v^itance, near their severities could prevent the flight 
or the pe(^te, they had recourse to an artful but' 
lupous expedient. They hired a number of fisdse 
prophets, who qnread themselves throughout every 
part of llie city, and encouraged the remnant of the 
pec^e to expect a speedy and miraculous deliver- 
ance — an imposture which proved more successftil 
with that infatuated nation, than all their other pr&i 
cautidns.. 

18^ The fimiine continued to rage in the dty with 
daily increasing violence ; and, amongst other instances 
of unutterable distress, an unfortunate mother was 
driven to the horrible expedient of butchering her 
own cliild,'and feeding on its flesh, Titus^ on near^ 
iAg of this shocking incident, declared his dBtermina* 
tion to bury Jerus^m under its ruins, that the sun 
might never more illumine with his beams so wicked 
a city. And, on viewmg the vast number of dead 
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bodies which were daily thrown over the walls mto 
the adjacent valleys, he called heaven and earth to 
witness, that he was not the author of the cala mit i fis 
whidi those infatuated people had brought upon 
themselves, by rejecting ail his offers of peace. 

19. About the end of July, the Rcmians, repeating 
their attacks with fresh vigour, made themselves 
masters of the castle of Antonia. The Jews set fire 
to the superb galleries which joined that fort to the 
temple, lest they should afford the beideg^rs an ea^ 
access. Titus then ordered materials to be procured 
for raising new mounds. and terraces. But this wasa 
work of great labour and difficulty. The environs of 
Jerusalem, which before the saege abounded in beau- 
tiful gardens, and orchards weU stocked with fruit 
trees and others of various species, were already con- 
verted into a desert. Not a 'tree was left stamfing^ 
and the Romans were obliged to fetch timber and 
other materials from the distance of eleven or twdve 
miles. 

SD. While the beeaegers were occujned in these 
laborious works, the high-priest, Matthias, who had 
advised the people to introduce Simon into the atj^ 
was tortured and then condemned to death, with three 
of his sons, by that monster of cruelty, on a sus^ndon 
of holding a correspondence with the Romans. 
Ananias, and seventeen other persons of high rank, 
were also put to death by Simon, besides many others, 
for being detected in lamenting their d.eceasea friends. 
. 21, Titus, in the meanwhile had repented of his 
resolution of destroying the city, and agun commis- 
noned Josephus to exhort the Jews to save themselves 
by submission. For this purpose Josephus made use 
of every argument that sagacity, compassion, udA 
patriotism could suggest, conjuring them in the most 
pathetic manner to prevent the destruction of their 
city, and the ruin of their nation, by a timely sur- 
render. But he was answered only with execrations, 
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ihvectives, and menace ; and one day, in the mid&t of 
his exhortations and remonstrances, he received a 
Wound in his head by a stone thrown from the battle, 
ments, which laid him senseless on the ground. The 
Jews instantly sallied out in order to seize him, but 
were prevented by the promptitude of the Romans 
who came to his rescue. 

82. All this while, not only the zealots but many 
of the people were still under such an infatuation, that 
though the castie of Antonia was lost, and the 
Romans were preparing to batter the temple, they 
could not persuade themselves that God would suffer 
that sacred place to be taken by heathens, and still 
expected some sudden and miraculous deliverance. 
Titus being extremely desirous of saving the temple, 
Josephus was employed for the last time to reproach 
John for his obstinacy in exposing that magnificent 
structure, with the miserable remains of the people, 
to certain and speedy destruction. John answ>»^ 
him by bitter invectives, adding, that he was defend* 
uig the Lord^s vineyard, which could nev^ be taken 
by any human force. Josephus reminded him of the 
horrid, actions by which he had polluted both the city 
and temple, particularly of the seas of blood which 
be had shed in the sacred places, and which he proved 
from the ancient prophecies to be a sure sign. and fore- 
runner of their destruction. John, however, remain- 
ed as inflexible as if all the prophets had been present, 
and assured him of a certain deliverance. A great 
number of the people, however, were so moved by 
the exhortations and argumentis of Jbsej^us, that ibiej 
seized the first opportunity of escajping to the Roman 
camp ; and amongst them were several persons of hi^ 
rank, to whom Titus gave a gracious receptik^n. 

93. At length the Roman ocMnmander, foreseeing 
the inevitable ruin of that superb edifice which he was 
so desirous of preserving, and being sufficiently near 
to make himself heard, spoke to John with his own 
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mouthy earnestly persuadinff him to surr^aider. But 
Uiat miscreant chieftain ana his adherents, regarding 
this condescension of Titus as the effect of fear rather 
than of generosity, became only more desperate, and 
forced him at last to come to those extremities which 
be had hitherto avoided. That the troops which were 
to assault the temple might hq^ve free access through 
the fortress of AQtcN9il^ be cau^ed a. considerable part 
of the wall to be de»iolisb^; but it was so strongly 
constructed that the wori^ tpok up seven dayS) -oy 
whidi time they were far advanced in tb^ . month a 

S4^ The besi^ers iben b^an tbeir open^ticxu 
against the temple, by setting me to the gwervby 
which it was joined to the castl^ o£ AQtonia. The 
Jews had alrcikdy destroyed about thirty feet of it in 
length ; but this second conflagration consupsed about 
twenty more, and the jrest was easily demolished* On 
the 87th of July, the Jews, having fiUed part of the 
western porticd with . combustifa)^9> made a show of 
retiring, cm which the Romans i|»9Aediately asc^ded 
the {dace by escalade. The Jew^ then setting fire to 
the combustibles^ i^any of the a9$ailants pushed h 
the flames, Mi the rest trere killed by 1^4q[nng fixna 
the battletn^iits. 

25. On the following day, the 98th 6f July, €)&. 
Romans set fire to the north gallery, which i^dose^ 
the outer court o£ the temple, fVom fort Antom 
to the valley of Eidron, tod thus obtained an entrance 
into it, and : drove the Jews in|o the court of thq 

Elests. ' Titiis then tried in vain for eix days to 
tter down one of the galleries of the precirn^ ,wit~ 
an helepolis : he was obnged to mount his batteriz 
rams on the terrace, which was now finished ; but.slu 
was the strength of th^ wall, that it resisted the force 
of all hiei engines. When the Romans found that they 
could hot succeed, either by machines or by at^ijHngi 
they attempted to scale the wall» but were rc|>ul8^ 
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irith considerable loss. Titus at length ordered fire 
to be set to the gates, which, being covered with silv^, 
burned the whole night, the metal droppng down as 
ft melted ; and the flames soon communicated them- 
selves to the porticos and gsdleries. The next morn^ 
ing Titus gave orders to extinguish the fire, and called 
a council to determine whether the temple should be 
preserved or demoHshed. The Roman general was 
still inclined to spare it ; difhough a great majority cf 
his ofiicers vbted for its destruction, ailing that it 
Was no longer a temple, but a fortress, and that the 
Jews would never be at rest as long as any part of it 
ishould be left standing. But when, they found Titus 
b^t on preserving so maghificent an edifice, agtunst 
which he told them he could have no quarrel, they 
acceded to his opinion. The 10th day of August 
ivas then fixed on for giving a general assault. On 
the night of the 9th, the Jews made two desperate 
floirties, but were repulsed and driven back into their 
inclosure. 

26. All the endeavours of Titus, however, could 
not save the temple. A Roman soldier took a blazing 
firebrand, iEmd mounting on the shoulders of one of his 
comrades, threw it through a window into one of the 
apartments that encompassed -the Sanctuary; and the 
whole north side Was instantly in a flame. Titus 
imiinedi^tely gave orders that the fire Should be extin- 
^guidied. He called, entreated, threatened, and even 
struck his m^n, but in vain : the cbnfusicm was so 
'great, and the soldiers Were so bent on destroying 
what was left, that no attention "was paid to his com- 
mands. When Titus percrived that all his - efforts 
w^re in vain, he entered the simdtuary, 'where he 
fbund such riiSh vessels and utensils as exceeded all 
that he had helEU^ by report. Out of the^e he s^ved 
the golden csindledtick, the taUe df sheWbread, 'the 
alt&r of peifumes, nil of pure gold, anid'the volume of 
the isW-wrap^ ^Up in 'a-Yv^ gold tissue. 'Ow\»s^ 
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coming out of that sacred place^ the toldiers began to 
plunder, tearing the gold plating from the gates and 
timber work, and carrying off all the costly utends 
and robes, so that ever^ one of themi was enriched by 
the pillage : after sdzmg all that was valuable, they 
completed the destruction by setting fire to the sanc- 
tuary. 

27. This scene of jnllage and destruction was fol- 
lowed by a horrid massacre, in which many thousands 
periishea, some by the flames, others by leaping ftom 
the battlements, but the far greatest number, by the 
sword of the enemy, who destroyed all without any 
distinction of a^, sex, or rank. Amonest them were 
upwards of six thousand perscms who had been 
seduced to take refu^ in the temple by a fiilse pro- 
phet, who had promised them a miraculous delivier- 
ance. Some of them, after remaining five days cm 
the top of the walls, implored the general^s merCy, but 
were answered, that the time of pardon was past ; and 
they were consequently put to the sword. 

28. In the meanwhile the boldest and most reso- 
lute of the zealots made so vigorous a push, that, by 
fighting their way, they succeedied in retiring from the 
temple into the upper city ; but finding all tbe avenues 
so well guarded as to render it impossible to escape, 
Simon and John sent a message to request that Titus 
would grant them conditions of peace. He returned 
for answer, that although they had been the cause of 
so much bloodshed and ruin, their, lives should be 
spared if the^r would lay down their arms and yidd 
themselves prisoners. They relied that diey had 
bound themselves by the most solemn oaths never to 
surrender, but that they, and their adhereats^ would 
evacuate Uie city on condition of being permitted to 
retire to the mountains with th^ wives and children. 
This insolent proposal so exasperated the Boman 
general, that he caused a herald to give them notice to 
stand to their own defenc^^foc not one of thi^n^ fJl^o^ 
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be spared, since they had rejected his last offers of 
mercy. The zealots then posted themselves in the 
royal palace, after killing eight thousand of their 
countrymen who had there taken refuge,' and, having 
fortified that position, resolved to defend it to the last 
extremity. The preparations for a grand attack on 
the upper city, especially on the royal palace, employ- 
ed the Romans from the 20th of August, to the 7th 
of September, during which time great numbers made 
their escape &om the zealots, and submitted to Titus. 
Aiptmgst these were two priests, who informed him of 
a pnvate place in the wall of the temple where were 
found two candlesticks, several tables and vessels all 
of pure gold, with many precious stones and rich 
garments. 

S9. At length the Romans began to play their 
engines with such execution on the zealots^ that they 
were seized with a sudden panic, and sought safety in 
flight. Instead of throwing themselves into the towers 
of Hippicos, Phasael, and Mariamne, which were still 
in then: possession, &nd so strong, that they could not 
be reduced except by &raine, they ran with precipita-» 
tion toward Siloah, designing to attack the wall of cir- 
cumvallation, and force their way out of the 'city, 
which would certainly have been their best plan had 
it been practicable. But, being vigorously repulsed 
in tb^r assault on the wall, they were forced to hide 
themselves in the vaults and common-sewers^ where 
all that were found by the Romans were instantly put 
to the sword. 

80. On the 8th of September, A D. 70, the upper 
city was taken by Titus and set on fire. A terrible 
massacre was made of the Jews z none were spared but 
the most vigorous^ and these were committed to the 
care of an officer ^ named Fronto, who selected the 
youngest aild most beautiful to adorn the oonqueroir^s 
triumj^. Of the rest, some were sent into Egypt to 
be employed in the public works : g^i idl\»sJq«c^ 
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were dispersed into the dties of Syria, and other parts 
of the eiDj»re, to fight with gladiatars, or with inld 
beasts on the public theatres. The number of pn- 
soners variously disposed of amounted to ninety-seTen 
thousand, besides about eleven thousand who wm 
Btarved through \i^lect, or starved themselves to 
death through despair. 

81. While the soldiers were busy in buming tlie 
remains of the city, and searching the -common-sewers, 
where they massacred numbers of poor wretches who 
had conceisded themselves in those places, Johnaaci 
Simon, the two miscreant chiefe, were taken and 
brought to Titus, who ordered them to be reserved 
for ms triumph. John, being pinched with huiu^er, 
had come out from his retreat and b^ged hisBfe^ 
which was granted. Simon was sudden^seen on the 
ruins of the temple in a white robe and a purple 
cloak, imagining, perhaps, that such an unexpected 
and singular appearance, might terrify the supersti- 
tious Romans, and favour his escape. At the first, 
indeed, they were surprised, supposing him to be a 
spectre; but Terentius Rufus, who was left com- 
mander, seized.him, and, understanding who he was, 
sent him to Csesarea, to which place Titus had retired, 
from whence he was conveyed with his Mngninary 
colleagues to Rome. 

8^. As soon as the work of massacre and jfnDi^ 
was finished, Titus ordered his army to demolish w 
city, with all its waUs and fortifications, its palaces^ 
towers, and other ^fices, which were acccmin^ 
razed to the ground. He left nothing standiBg^'buta 
piece of the western wall, to serve as a redoubt to>de 
tenth legion which was left there for some time, and 
the three towers of Hippicos, Phasael, and Mariamne^ 
^la monuments to give future ages some idea €^ the 
fstrength of the city, and the bravery and ridU of the 
conqueror. His orders were punctuillly e&eeuted, 
and Jerusalem .was so com^Ve^^ d»txiQyed that, 
5 
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except the buildings abovementioned, no remains 
were left, that could point out the place where it once 
stood. 

SS. At the h^ad of this chapter we have seen that 
the terrific period, which it comprises, is made to con- 
elude at the final reduction of Jerusalem, on the 8th 
of September. We shall, therefore, consider what 
follows as a sort of appendix, relating to matters of 
minor importance, which occupied some short time 
longer. Titus had left three fortresses, which were 
not yet taken, namely, those of Herodion, Massada, 
and Machaeron. The castle of Herodion was soon 
reduced by Lucilius Bassus, who had been appointed 
Eeutenant of Judea; and that commander then went 
at the head of a great number of troops to besiege 
Machaeron, which was a very strong place, and likely 
to hold out a long time. Tne Jews, however, offered 
to give up the fortress, on condition of being allowed 
to reti^ .whithersoever they pleased, which being 
readily granted, they went and joined some of their 
insui^nt counti'ymen, who had* taken shelter in the 
forest of Jardes, and were commanded by Judas, an 
officer of the zealots, who had escaped from Jeru- 
salem through one of the aqueducts of that city. 
Bassus advancing against them attacked and, after a 
despei^e conflict, defeated this body, of insurgents, 
of whom the greater number were killed^ and the rest 
put to flight. 

- 34. Basisus being prevented by death from putting 
an end to the war, his successor. Flavins Silva, col- 
lected aQ his forces for the attack of Massada, the only 
remaining fortress in the hands of the insiurgents. 
The place was exceedingly strone both by nature and 
arty well supplied with arms and provisions, and de- 
fended by nearly a thousand of the Sicarii^ command- 
ed by '£lea2er, a grandson of that notorious revolu- 
ticniiflt and depriedator, Judas of Galilee. Silva, hav- 
ing tried in vain the effect of liSi'en^es andb(8^\JU«as%- 
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rams, surrounded tlie fmrtress with a high and strong 
wall, to prevent the besieged either finom escaping or 
receiving fresh supplies. , The Sicarii, being at length 
driven to despair, killed their wives and their children, 
and then diose ten men by lot to butcher all the rest, 
fixing on one individual out of that number to de- 
spatch the surviving nine and himself. This desperate 
measure being carried into execution^ the RoiaiaDs, 
on scaling the walls, were astonished at the universal 
silence which prevailed in the place, when tWo wamen, 
who had concealed themselves in an aqpieduct,^ came 
out and related the horrid cataatnophe of the b^eged. 
S3. The reduction of M assada terminated the war. 
The zealots, indeed, made several attempts to^regain 
their jpower, especially inXlgypt, where their seditioiu 

Sractices caused six huncb^ of them to be put to 
eath, and occasioned an order fi^pm Vespaaoan to shut . 
up their temple at Alexandria. 

36. After the destruction of Jerusalem, Agripps 
and his sister, Bemice, retired to JElome, where 
were greatly fevoured by Titus.. That prince,. indf 
was deeply enamoured of Berniee, and it is supposed 
that he would have espoused h«r, had he not ibuiid 
that the Romans were decidedly averse firom the mar- 
riage. Agrippa was the last of the Herodian fiueilj 
that bore ttie regal title, and is supposed to have died 
at Rome abovit the seventieth year of his age, and the 
ninetieth of the Christian sera. 

37. The triumph of TUms was extremely magmfi- 
eent, being adonrad, with a great number of trcfbies 
brought from Jerusalem, the principal of which were 
those that had belongeduto the temple, partieulariy tlie 
golden table of 'shewbread, the seven branched candle- 
stick of gold, a rich and eurious specimen of art, and 
the volume of the law. covered with a oostly ckdkof 
gold tissue : the two former were, after the triuinipby 
placed in the temple nfj|Mrr^ lately built by yespMiaSf 
tbe last with several cKfet «>3cgecb.s|^Qila, Titus, ceo* 
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veyed to his own palace. A» £ot the two sanguinary 
tyrants, Simon and John^ diey appeiUred at the head 
of seven hundred of the most beautifulJewish cap- 
tives to adcirn the triumph. Then Simon, with a 
rcme about his neck, was dragged through the streets 
of Borne, and, after bein^ severely scourged, was put 
to death with several of his associates ; but John, who 
had on his surrender obtained a promise of his life, 
was oonsiffned to perpetual imprisonment. Vespa^n 
ordered all the Jewish lands to be said for his own 
use, and that all the Jews within the Roman empire 
should pay into the imperial treasury, the usual tri- 
bute of half a shekel, which they had formerly paid 
for the service of the sanctuary. 

88. According to the cotnputation of Justus Lipsius, 
which that celebrated writer has been at the pains to 
collect from the several statements mven by Josephus, 
the number of Jews that perished m this destructive 
and sanguinary war, amounted to one million three 
hundred and nftv-four thousand four hundred and 
ninety, besides the multitudes that died in caves,, in 
deserts, in cbmmonrseiVers, and other places of con«> 
cealment, and of wh<mi no calculation can be madew 
If to all these we add the niaety-seveh thousand pri- 
soners dooMed to a captivity worse than death, aiid 
eleven thousand stiEtrved in confinement, the number 
will amount to one million four hundred and sixty- 
two thousand four hundred and ninety. Of these, 
eleven hundred thousand are said, by Josephus, to 
have perished at Jerusalem by famine, pestilence, and 
the sword. It is easy to percdve that the papulation 
of the Jewish metropolis, which, frc»n its extent, can 
scarcely be supposea to have contained above a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand inhabitants, could ^ not 
have furnished so many victims; but it must be 
observed, that the far greater number of the Jews at 
that time in Jerusalem, were strangers who were come 
to the passover from different countries, particularly 
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from those beyond the Euphrates, and had been 
invited to asidst in defending Uie city. Indeed, many 
portions of the Jewish history show that, in the times 
subsequent to the Babylonish captivity, the great 
festivals frequently exhibited scenes of riot and insur- 
rection, ana that a great number of Jews from dif- 
ferent countries came, on these solemn oocaaons, to 
Jerusalem for the purposes of misdiief, as well as for 
those of religion. This vast concourse of people was 
the cause of the siege of that metropolis beins marked 
with so tremendous a destruction oi human hfe, as to 
stand unparalleled in the annals of the world. 

We have now taken a complete and perspicuous 
view of the Jewish history, f5rom the origin of that 
interesting nation, to the final extinction of its political 
existence, which has never since revived, . but' has 
remained buried under. the weight of dependence and 
oppression, during the lapse of more than seventeen 
centuries ; while tne Jews, sliU existing separate ahd 
distinct from the rest of mankind, experience to this 
day the effects of that dire imprecation of their ances- 
tors, that the blood of Jesus, the Messiah, should b^ 
upon them and their posterity. 



Questions Jbr examination, 

CHAPTER XIV. 

1. How were the hills of Zion and Acra situate? 
On what hill did the temple stand ? 

2. On what mountains did the upper and lower city rf 
Jerusalem stand ? 

S. Where did Solomon's palaces stand? 

5. How was Jerusalem fortified ? 

What remark may be made of its situation? 
Of what nature is its climate ? 

6. What was the population of Jerusalem in the time of 
ftolemy LagvLB? 
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7. How was Jerusalem fortified ? 
What was its circuit ? 

8. With what forces did Titus invest Jerusalem ? 

9. What was the first danger he incurred ? 

10. What was the conduct of the factions ? 

11. What were the first measures of the Romans ? 

12. How had the Jews procured warlike engines ? 
Who taught them their use? 

13. What parts of 'Jerusalem did John and Simon 
defend ? 

Who drove the Romans out, after they had entered the 
city ? 

14. What calamities did the city experience ? 
How did the zealots treat the people ? 

16. In what time was the wall of circumvaUation 
finished ? 

17. By what means did the zealots prevent the flight of 
the people from the dty ? ' 

16. To what necessity was an unhappy mother reduced? 
19. How far did the Romans fetch timber ? 

21. Who was sent to persuade the Jews to surrender? . 

22. What was the in&tuation of the Jews ? 

23. Whom did Titus personally address ? 

24. How did the Romans commence their operations 
against the temple ? 

25. Who was desirous of saving the temple ? 

26. How was the sanctuary set on fire ? 
What valuable things were preserved ? 

27. How did the Romans treat the Jews ? 

28. Whither did the zealots retire ? 

29. How did they attempt to escape ? 
SO. When was the upper city taken ? 
How were the prisoners disposed of? 

31. How was Simon taken ? 

32. What buildings were left standing by Titus ? 
34. How did the Jewish garrison of Masisada act ? 

37. What valuable spoils were exhibited at the triumph 
of Titus? 

How were John and Simon disposed of? 

38. How many Jews perished during the war ? ' 
How many perished in the ed^e of Jerusalem ? 

' What circumstance caused so •great a destmcticm o£, 
human life in that 8i^|;e? - 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ExkibittHg a sketch of the Jewish history, Jram ihe,destrw> 
tion of Jerusalem^ A, D. 70, to the present time,^ A, D, 
1820 ; with conjectures oil the situation of the ten revdlfid 
iribes. ' H 



A S the Jews are still unmixed with anj other 
'*^ nation, although dijspehsed into all parts of the 
world, it may not be uninteresting to peruse a diort 
historical sketch <^,the principal revmutions which 
the^.have undergone, since the terminatioh of thdr 
pohtical existence. 

In the preceding part we have endeavoured to 
account for the increaulity of the Jews in rejecting 
the Messiah, by displaying their notions and preju- 
dices. The obstinacy of the succeeding genenition is 
more astonishing. It might have been iezpected..that 
the events which they had beheld, woiild have con- 
vinced those who survived the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, that they had no longer to look fpr the comiDg 
of the Messiah, since they had seen their sacrifices, 
their ceremonial law, and their whcde political system, 
buried under the ruins of their temple and metropolis. 
1. This, however^ was far from being the case; for 
the Jews still expected this potent deliverer. Great 
numbers of them still remained in Judea, as well as 
. beyond the Euphrates, and in all parts of the Roman 
empire. They were rigorously persecuted by Domi- 
tian and other emperors. In the reign of Trajan, 
aod about A* D. 115, the Jews„ bein^ provok^ by a 
long series of misfortunea^AsicAsj^ Q(a\ vitb open revolt, 
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and retaliated their injuries with a horrid excess of 
crudty. Beginning at Cyrene^ a city of Lybia, 
where they had long be«i numerous and powmul» 
they obtained considerable advantages over the Ro- 
mans, and put their forces to flight The fugitives 
escaping to Alexandria, massacred all the Jews of 
that great and populous city. Those of Cyrene, 
enraged by this* retaliation, and headed by a Jew, 
named Andrew, ravaged the whole province of Lybia, 
and massacred above two hundred thousand of its 
inhaUtants. Mardus Turbo, whom Trajan had sent 
to suppress these commotion^) having collected the 
Roman forces, succeeded at length in subduing the 
insurgents, although not without many severe con- 
flicts and great eflusioti of blood. And Lybia 
remained so depopulated, in consequence of the mas- 
sacres made by the Jews, that the emperor Adrian 
was obHged to repedple it by sencfing new colonies; 

2. About the same time a revolt of the Jews iock 
place in Mesopotamia, whidh was not quelled without 
a great deal of bloodshed and carnage. But the most 
dreadful insurrection took place in the island of 
Cyprus, where the Jews butchered not less than a 
hundred and forty thousand of the inhaUtants. Thia 
itnrolt was With Mfficulty 8appr«ted ; and the calami, 
ties inflicted by the Jews were severely retaliated. 

S. These commotions, though dreadful and 8an«- 
guinary, were only preludes to the grand insurrection 
organized by the pretended Messiaii, Barchochebas, 
in the reign of Adrian, tbe successor a[ Trajan. 
Adrian treated the Jews with both contempt and 
severity, and even forbade them to cfarcumduK their 
children under heavy penalties. These persecutioni, 
together with their preceding misfortunes, imbittered 
their minds and rendered them desperate. While 
such was the state of the public feeling amongst the 
Jews, Coziba, a daring robber, resolvm to turn die 
general disooi^;ent of bis nation to hia own advantage, 
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and formed the bold design of trying the finrtune of 
war against the Romans. With>this view he assumed 
the character of tlie Messiah, and changed his name 
to that of Barchochebas, which (dgnifies *^ The son of 
the star ;^ or, as it is interpreted by some, ^^ The star 
of Jacob. ^ This ambitious and enterprising impostor 
was skilled in the art of l^erdemain, and deceived 
the people by making a show of castitig fire and flame 
from his mouth. He also engaged in his scheme a 
famous doctor of the law, named Akiba, whom light- 
foot supposes to have been president of the Sanhedrim. 
This man, who had acquired great celebrity, pro- 
claimed Barchochebas as the great deliverer whom 
the Jewish nation expected, crying out, ^^ Behold the 
star which was to come out of Jacob.'*^ The plan was 
exactly conformable to the general notion of a con- 
quering Messiah, who should deliver them from the 
Roman yoke, and restore their fallen grandeur. 
Barchochebas found the people ready to follow, his 
standard 4 he soon mustered an army of two hundred 
thousand men, and made Bither, a dty <^ Jjodea, the 
capital of his kingdom. . . I 

4. The pretended Messiah oonunenoed;,bostiIities 
with the greatest activity and vigour. Hoi^i^ a vast 
superiority of force, he drove the Roman tfidtips ^very 
where before him, and nmssacred, with tiie mbst savage 
cruelty, all the Heathens and Christiaiis that fell into 
his hands. The emperor sent a strong reinforcement 
to Tinnius Rufus, who commanded the Rpman army 
in Syria, with orders to make every eflfort to quell so 
formidable an insurrection. But Adrian was not yet 
fully acquainted with the importance of the contest 
Rufus was often beaten, and his army was almost 
annihilated. . ' 

5. In this dangerous state of affairs the emperor 
sent for Julius Severus, who was then in Britain, and 
appointed him chief commander in the war against 
the Jews. He was one of the ablest generals of whom 
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the Roman emjnre could boast, and his operations 
were marked with equal activity and skill. He care* 
fully avoided any general action with the numeroua 
army of the Jews ; but he attacked them in parties^ 
straitened them in their camps, and cut off their sup- 
plies of provisions. By these means he daily diminisn- 
ed their numbers and courage, and- at length obliged 
them to retire into Bither, to which place he immedi- 
ately laid siege. 

o. The Jews made a vigorous defence ; but at 
length the city was taken. Barchochebas was killed, 
and Akiba, being made prisoner, was, by Adrian^s 
order, put to a most excruciating death, his skin being 
torn off with an iron comb or scraper. A terrible 
slaughter was made of the people ; and many of the 
most distinguished persons were condemned to be 
burned alive. 

7. Concerning the duration of this war, authors do 
not perfectly agree. The Jewish writers say, that it 
lasted three years and a half; but Basnage, after 
comparing various documents, thinks that it com- 
menced, A. D. 134, and was terminated in two years. 
The historian, Dion, who represents it as one of the 
most cruel and sanguinary contests that ever stained 
the annals of the world, says, that the Romans sus- 
tained many bloody defeats, and lost a vast number 
of their b^t troops. As to the Jews^ all histontos 
agree that no fewer than five hundred and eighty 
thousand fell by the sword, besides . great numbers 
who perished by famine and other kinds of misery : 
multitudes also were sold into slavery. 

8. The war bein^ terminated, Adrian rebuilt Jeru-» 
salem, or rather built a new city on the place where it 
once stood ; although not occup3rin£; exactly the same 
ground, as some places were included which had 
formerly been left without the gates : the walls, how- 
ever, were in general built upon the old foundations. 
This new city he called JBJlia, from his own name^ 
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which wm iiSliuft Adxmnus, imd foAade everf Jew tx^ 
enter it under the severest penalties. In order to 
nortify still more that unfortunate people, whom he 
both hated and desfnsed, he used' the stones wfaieh 
had belonged to the femple in building a theatre, and 
erected statues of the Pagan deities in the |daoe where 
that sacr^ edifice formerly stood : he fdso placed over 
iiie principal gate c^ the city, the figure or a hog, an 
animal hdd in abomination by the Jews. In fine, 
the Jewish writers affirm that their nation suffered 
more under this emperor, thim under Nebuchadnezzar 
or Vespasian. 

9* After this sanguinary war^ and those horrible 
massacres, Judea was left very thinly peopled. It is, 
indeed, asserted by some, that Adrian expelled all 
tHe Jews from that province ; but Basnage has proved 
this to be a mistake : they were only excluded from 
Jerusalem, or the new city Mlka^ Those who 
remuned in Judea were apparently in a poor and 
wretched condition ; but they recovered themselves 
sufficiently to make a new insurrection in the reign of 
Antoninus. This emperor reduced the Jews to 
obedience ; but he afterwards abolished many of the 
ngorous laws which Adrian had enacted against 
them, and restored to them the privilege of circum- 
cision. 

10. Under the succeeding emperors, their affairs 

£*adually assumed a more favourable aspect. The 
ws against them were considerably relaxed ; and 
Septimus Severus even promoted many of them to 
puulic offices. They were greatly favoured by Alex- 
ander Severus, whose example was followed by his 
successors ; and they enjoyed security and tranquillity 
even in the times when Christians -were rigorously 
persecuted. 

11. Zenobia, the famous queen of Palmyra, so well 
known to all readers of Roman history, was a Jewess, 
She was married to Odenat, the Arabian prince of 



YBimyvAf -who drove Sapor, king of P^HEoay oilt of 
Sjrria, ravaged Mesopotamia, and peneti'atcfd 6Veik to 
Ctesiphon. After the death of her <ionsor€ ate 
assumed the dovereign authority, with the titfe of 
" queen of the east.'* Her achievemente prOclaini 
her a woman of consummate abilities, As Well as of 
unbounded ambition. I](aving tiAtied her armi 
against the Romans, sh^ made herself tnistress of iH 
Syria and Phcenicia, displayed her victorious bata^rs 
in Asia Minor, and added Egypt to her other con-^ 
quests. Under the protection of this princess, thd 
J ews became exceedingly opident and powerful in the 
countries over which she extended her sway. 

12. Their prosperity, however, like hers was short- 
lived. Notwithstanding the courage and enterprising 
genius of Zenobia, her resources were insufficient to 
enable her to carry on a war against the Roman 
empire. After a sanguinary contest with Aurelian, 
one of the most warlike of the emperors. Palmyra was 
taken, and its celebrated queen, being made prisoner, 
was carried in triumph to Rome, where she was 
liberally treated, and resided during the remaining 
part of her life either in that city, or at her couhtry 
seat at Tivoli. The fall pf that princess was a great 
misfortune to the Jews of her dominions, and most of 
them retired into Persia. 

13. The Jews were not much happer under the 
Christian than under the Pagan emperors. They 
were persecuted by Cotistantine : his example was fol- 
lowed with aggravated cruelty by his immediate suo* 
cessors ; and the councils, instead of promoting huma- 
nity and peace, too often excited the sovereigns to 
crush the wretched remains of this miserable nation. 
It must, however, be acknowledged, that the Jews, by 
their avowed aversion against the Christies, and ths 
cruelties which they sometimes exercised upon them, 
provoked a severe retaliation. An edict of Constant 
tine taxes them with stoning or burning those of 
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their nation who embraced Christianity, and very 
justly condemns to the same punishments the perpe. 
trators of such cnmes. 

14. The -Jews were again become very numerous 
and powerful in Judea, wnere they possessed Tiberias^ 
and several other cities in which they did not permit 
any strangers to reside. Those of Diocsesarea arected 
the standard of revolt against Copstantius, who, with 
some difficulty, suppressed the insurrection, and per- 
secuted that nation with greater rigour than had been 
exercised by his father, Constantine. The eastern 
Jews, however, revenged the calamities of their 
brethren in the west, by exciting Sapor, king of 
Persia, to commence a most cruel persecution of the 
Christians, who, by this time, had grown numerous 
in his dominions. 

15. The reign of Julian was favourable to the - 
Jews. That ^)ostate emperor, through hatred to 
Christianity, afforded them the most extensive protec- 
tion, and not only gave them permission to rebuild 
the temple of Jerusalem, but furnished them with 
materials and money for that great undertaking. 
Encouraged by these cTidences of the imperial favour, 
the Jews showed their enmity to ChrisUanity by 
insulting its professors in many cities of ^udea and 
Syria. They demolished the churches of the Chris- 
tians at Gaza, Askalon, Bery tus, and Damascus : the 
Jews of Egypt followed the example of tlidr brethren 
in Syria ; and the largest and most magnificent of all 
the Christian temples of Alexandria, was completely 
destroyed. 

16. The Jews, encouraged and aided by Julian, 
began to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem ; but a 
number of most respectable historians assert, that this 
great design was defeated in a miraculous manner. 
They relate that an earthquake overturned the new 
foundations, and that tremendous globes of fire issuing 
out of the ground destroyed tihte workmen, with 
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various other wonderftil circumstances. They are 
supported by. llie authority of Ammianus Marcel-« 
linus, a Heathen writer, and an officer in Julianas 
army, who has left us a circumstantial and most 
explicit account of the whole affair. And the modem 
historian of " the Decline of the Roman Empire,^ 
who was certainly not very credulous in regard to 
miracles, seems, aftar an elaborate discussion of the 
subject, to acknowledge that the evidences of thb 
remarkable fact are such as would, in most cases, 
appear satisfactory. It must, however, be observed, 
that as the rebuilding of the temple was not begun 
before Julian set out on his Persian expedition, in 
which he was killed, his death, and the elevation c^ 
Jovian, who was an enemy to the Je^ys, were sufficient 
to put a stop to the work without the intervention of 
^supernatural agency. And from a consideration of 
these circumstances, as well as of the credulity and 
love of the marvellous which piievailed in those ages, 
some good historians and critics are inclined to sus- 
pend their belief of this miracle. 

17. Under the emperors who succeeded Julian, th^ 
Jews were much more at ease than they had been 
under Constantine and his sons. The penal laws 
enacted against them, however, remained in force; 
and they were often exposed to partial persecutions, 
which their turbulence and hatred to Christianity 
generally contributed to excite. The city of Alex* 
andria contained a hundred thousand Jews, who were, 
for the most part, men of profligate lives, and prone 
to sedition and mischief. Popular commotions, there^ 
fore, were common in that great city, and the sabbath- 
day was frequently a day of battle between them, and 
either the Christians or Heathens. In one of these 
riots they attempted to massacre the Christians ; but 
*St. C3rril, who was then bishop of Alexandria^ having 
collected an armed force, not only suppressed the 
sedition, but expelled all the Jews n'om that city. 
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1& III the xeiffn ^ Theodosaiis the lid, the office 
ef patriarch of Uie Jews was abolished. Soon after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews having no 
longer either temtde or hi^h-priest, those of the west 
diose for the head of their raigiou and the judffe of 
their civil controversies, an ofiicer whom they digni- 
fied with the title of p«triardi, and who generaDy 
leaded at Tiberias in Judea, where thej established 
their principal academy. Their eauonplie was followed 
by the eastern Jews who were settied beyond the 
£upl»at»s« These chose a diief magistrate whom 
thev dtjkd the prince of the captivity, and whose 
oathonty was similar to that of the western patriarchs. 
Aut as the Jews of the east were more <^ulent and 
powerful than those of the west, the princes of the 
captivir)^ residing at Babylon, and afterwards at 
Bagdad, diapli^ed greater pomp and splendour than 
the patriarcns of Tiberias. The authority of theae 
two mi^strates was confined to eodesiasticid matters, 
with a dvil jurisdiqtioat in some minor cases over 
their own people. Conceming the precise time of 
the establisbment of those two dignities, authors dis- 
agree ; but fiasnage, whor has with great care and 
diligence investigated tlie subject, asserts that the 
patriarchate of the west was not establi^ed before the 
reigh of the emperor Nerva, and fixes the date of its 
abbtit^n^ by Tneodosius the lid, in the four hun* 
dred and twenty-ninth vear of the Christian s^ra. In 
regard to the princes of the eapdvity, the same writer 
maintains that they cannot be traced any farther than 
to about, A. D. SCO, or ^20^ although some asaga to 
that office a much higher antiquity. The time of its 
extinction is not precisely ascertained : it is said to have 
been abolished chiriiig the'commotions of the caliphate, 
in the elevendi century. Benjamin of Tudela affirms 
that he met with princes of the captivity in the twelfth 
century; but besides the litde credit which can be 
given to ijbat writer,, who has disgraced the narrative 
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of bis travels with so many fictions and absurdities^ it 
is well known that, if any of these magistrates were 
to be found in the east at that time, they possessed 
only the name without any power or authority. 

1 9. In this place it will not be amiss to say some- 
thing of the Sanhedrim, that supreme council so cele*. 
brated in Jewish history. Its origin is as imperfectly 
ascertained as that of the patriarchs and princes of the 
captivity. Some refer it to the council of seventy, 
establisned by Moses, as mentioned in the 16th verse 
o£ the 11th chapter of Numbers, and suppose it to 
have subsisted ever since that time. But it is never 
mentioned in the histories of Joshua, the Judges, or 
the Kings ; and Basnage, afler an elaborate investiga» 
tion of the subject, declares his opinion that the San* 
hedrim was not instituted until the time of Judas, or 
rather of Jonathan Maccabeus. So long as Judea 
remained independent, this council judged all causes, 
and there was no appeal from its sentence ; but after 
the Romans had conquered the country, they deprived 
V the Sanhedrim of the power of inflicting capital punish 
ments. The time also when this council was abolished 
is unknown ; but it seems to have gradually dwindled 
to nothing after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

^0. From the time of Theodosius to the fall of the 
Roman empire, little alteration is observed in the state 
of the Jews. During the wars and convulsions which 
shivered to pieces that immense political fabric, they 
had undoubtedly, in all the provinces where they 
were settled, a snare in the calamities which all sub- 
jects must experience amidst the revolutions of states 
and empires ; but few particulars which relate to tbem, 
during those times of confusion, are come to our 
knowledge. It is certain, however, that soon after 
the subversion of the Roman empire, great numbers 
of Jews were found in all the kingdoms establijrfied on 
its ruins, and were differently treated according to the 
different caprices of churchmen and princes. But 
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none were more favoinrable to tbem than Theodoric, 
king of Italy, who abhorred religious persecution, and 
showed to the Jews greater lenity than they had ever 
experienced under the Roman emperors. In Italy, 
inaeed, they have mostly been treated with lenity, 
under the growing power of the popes ; for although 
some of those heads of the church have persecuted 
the descendants of Abraham, the far greater number 
have afforded them a liberal protection. 

21. Under the Greek, or Byzantine, emperors, the 
Jews were less happy than in Italy, being often sub- 
jected to persecution through the caprice of the 
sovereign, or the bigotted zeal of the clergy. It must, 
however, be confessed, that they often drew upon 
themselves the calamities which they suffered. Bemg 
deluded by an impostor, who appeared in Palestine 
and assumed the title of the Mesaah, they revolted 
against, the emperor Justinian, who, indeed, had 
exasperated them by persecution, and made a dreadftJ 
slaughter of the Christians, whom they surprised 
before they could take any measures for resistance. 
But the imperial troops soon marched against them, 
^nd severely retaliated the cruelties which they had 
inflicted : tneir leader was taken and punishea with 
death ; and the insurgents were completely dispersed. 

S2. During the reign of Maurice, the Jews were 
favourably treated, and remained tranquil under the 
imperial protection. But that emperor being assassi- 
nated by Phocas, who usurped the throne, the Jews 
of Antioch, seizing the opportunity which this revo- 
lution afforded, took arms against the Christians. 
They fought with great fury on both sides, but the 
Jews, being the most numerous, overpowered their 
antagonists, whom they treated with the most horrible 
barbarity. Phocas, however, sent one of his generals 
to Antioch with a strong body of troops : the insur* 
gents, having risked an engagement, were defeated 
with a terrible slaqghter ; and those who were made 
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prisoners were punished with death, mutilation, or 
banishment. The emperor Heraclius, was a severe 
persecutor of the Jews, and amongst other edicts, 
which he issued against them, he prohilnted any of 
that nation to aj^roach within three miles of Jeru- 
salem. 

^; To trace the dispersed Jews through all their 
migrations would be impossible, as many of the parti- 
culars are left unrecorded. In France they were 
scarcely known during the time of the Roman domi- 
nation, but after the establishment of the Frankish 
monarchy, we find them numerous in that country ; 
and there are undeniable proofs that, in the reign of 
Childebert, they were settled at Paris. In the reign 
of Ghilperic they were in an opulent and prosperous 
state, both in that city and at Soissons. That prince 
undertook to convert them by force, but dedstea from 
the attempt when he found that, instead of making 
them Chnstians, he only made them hypocrites. But 
they were soon after exposed to a more cruel persecu- 
tion. Dagobert, who reigned from A. D. 6S2, to 
64S, being instigated, as it is said by the Greek 
emperor, HeracHus, to expel the Jews out of France, 
was willing to counterbalance his scandalous debauch- 
eries by a bigotted zeal for reli^on. He assembled 
the prelates who approved his pious design ; and all 
the Jews who refused to embrace Christianity, were 
banished from his dominions. At what time they 
obtained a. readmission into France is not perfectly 
known ; but they were powerful and opulent in the 
reign of Charlemagne. Their riches and influence 
were greatly augmented under Louis le Debonnaire ; 
and under Charles the Bald they continued in a 
prosperous state, although they were sometimes expos- 
ed to the effects of popular fury in particular places. 
Under the princes of the third race, the state of the 
Jews was somewhat more precarious, being sometimes 
in favouY*, and at certain periods suffering p^secution. 
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It seems, however, that their ocmdition was in general 
prosperous ; for it was represented to Philip Augustus, 
who commenced his reign A. D., 1180, that the Jews 
were so ridi as to possess not less than half of the dij 
of Paris. From the time of Charlemagne they hao, 
indeed, acquired vast wealth in France, as well as ia 
many other countries, by their excnrbitant usury ; and 
the system was so generm, that the bishops and abbots 
often pledged, ana even sold, to the Jews the church 
plate and sacred ornaments. The princes had long 
connived at these disorders, because the usurers pur- 
chased their protection ; and when their crimes were 
ao flagrant that they could not be sufiRsred to pass 
with impunity, they were punished by the confisca^ 
tion of their estates to the royial treasury. 

24. Philip Augustus, however, was forced, by the 
remonstrances of his people, to issue many edicts in 
order to restrain this usury, and prevent the saciile* 
gious sales which were so frequently made by the 
clergy. St. Louis, who was a bigot to his rdi^on, 

Persecuted all others, and particularly the Jews, whom 
e treated \vith such rigour that the pope wrote to 
him, enjoining him to moderate his barbarous zeal. 
At length, however, he expelled them from France, 
excepting the rich merchants who were permitted to 
stay, lest the trade of the kingdom should be ruined. 
They were readmitted by Philip the Hardy, who 
considered that the wealth of the kingdom, which was 
exhausted by the romantic expeditions of- his prede« 
cessor, could not be restored by a better expedient 
than that of recalling the Jews, who would bring with 
them abundance of riches, and were more skilful 
than any other people in promoting the e'irculation of 
money. 

. StB. Philip the Fair banished all the Jews about 
A. D. 1306, and confiscated their estates to his own 
use, permitting them to carry away nothing but thdr 
wearing apparel, and a certain sum of money to defray 
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thdr expenses : many of them died on the way through 
hunger and fatigue ; but others, more fortunate, retir- 
ed into Germany. The Jews reckon this amongst 
their greatest calamities, and say, that the persons of 
their nation who were expelled from France by 
Philip the Fair, amounted to double the number of 
those whc«n Moses conducted out of Egypt. This id 
undoubtedly an exaggeration ; but it is certain that 
the Jews in that kingdom had been both numerous 
and rich, during the space of some centuries. Their 
exile did not continue long; for about t eight years 
afterward the same spirit of avarice and yieW6 of 
interest which had caused their expulsion, induced 
Louis Hutin, the successor of Philip, to permit their 
return on condition of their paying him a considerable 
sum of m<mey. Their last expulsion from France 
was in the calamitous reign of Charles the Vlth. In 
the succeeding times they have been permitted to 
travel, and even to reside, in that kingdom ; but it 
was by connivance, and not by any legal toleration, 
except at Metz in Lorrain, which being formeriy ati 
imperial city, the Jews, who were there very numer- 
ous, preserved their synagogue and privileges after 
its annexation to France. But the late revolution in 
that kingdom gave to the Jews, as well as to the pro- 
fessors of every other religion, a complete liberty of 
conscience ; and that indefeasible right of every 
human being has been confirmed by the reigning 
monarch, Louis the XVIIIth, so that it is become a 
fundamental law of the nation. 

26. The period in which the Jews first entered 
Germany is not ascertained by historians ; but it was 
probably in the time of Charlemagne, or of his son, 
I^ouis le Debonnaire, as they were greatly favoured 
by both these emperors. It is well known that soon 
after that time they were very numerous in Germany, 
and had synagogues in most of the considerable cities, 
particularly in Triers, Mentz, and Cologne. In the 
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eleventh pcntury great numbers of them sealed in 
Bohemia ; and, in process of time, those of Pn^ 
liecame very opulent, and obtained cooadeidbk pnfi- 
legi*8. Their history in Germany resembles that of 
their affairs in all other countries, exhibiting an inces- 
sant alternation of toleration and persecution, of pro- 
Hiicrity and adversity. But they were never more 
unhappy dian in the times of the crusades, for the 
Chrititians who enffaced in those romantic expeditiom 
for the recovery of me holy sepulchre, imagmed that 
they could not commence such an undertaking with an 
act more acceptable to heaven, than the massacre of the 
descendants of those who had crucified the Redeemer. 
An incalculable number of Jews were butchered at 
Cologne, Mentz, Worms, and Spires: the annalists of 
Bavaria say, that twelve thousand were massacred in 
that comitry ; and, it is affirmed, that the numben 
which |)erishcd in Germany were incredible* But 
those KK'rsecutions, kindled by the crusaders, were not 
confined to Germany : they were felt more or less by 
the Jews of England, France, Spain, and Italy. 
Those unhappy men were often accused of impro- 
Imble crimes, particukurly of crucifying, or otherwise 
killing, Christian children, and of poisoning the foun- 
tains. But in no otlicr part of the world were those 
accusations so frequent as in Germany, nor did the 
Jews in any other country feel more dreadfully the 
effects of ix>pular fury exated by such misrepresenta* 
tions. They were protected and favoured by some, 
of the emperors and princes, although persecuted by 
others ; yet amidst those fluctuating scenes, the Jews 
of Germany continued numerous : their academies 
flourished, and their doctors and rabbis obtmned, by 
tlteir learning, a high degree of celd[>rity. From 
Germany the Jews spread into Poland and Liithuania, 
and in tliose countries they liave, during two or three 
centuries, been very numerous. 
917. Tho introduction of the Jews into England is 
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supposed to haVe been in the reign of William the 
Conqueror. But they were severely treated by several 
of the Norman kings, besides being often exposed to 
the rage of an infuriate populace. At the commence- 
ment of the reign of Richard the 1st, when the 
crusades had inflamed the minds of the people, the 
3ew9were massacred in the most horrible manner at 
London, Lincoln, and several other places. But the 
most shocking scene was exhibited at York, where 
five hundred men of that nation, who had retired with 
their families into the castle, in order to avoid the 
fiiry of a blood-thirsty mob, b^ng closely besieged, 
killed themselves, with their wives and their children, 
rather than fall into the hands of the. enraged Chris- 
tians. The particulars of this horrid transaction are 
related by aB the English historians, and the dreadful 
narrative shocks the feelings of humanity. The 
Jews, after being greatly oppressed by king John, 
and his successor, Henry the Ilird, were banished 
the kingdom in ihe reign of Edward the 1st, A. D. 
1S90 ; and, their estates being confiscated, they were 
permitted to sell or carry away only their moveables. 
They were readmitted m the protectorate of Crom- 
well ; and since that time they have enjoyed in 
England a liberal toleration. 

28. Spain and Portugal, where no Jew can now 
iieside without exposing himself to the flames of the 
inquisiticHi, are the countries ki which that nation 
ipnce flourished more than in any other part of 
Europe. They were numerous in the peninsula 
before the subversion of the Roman empire/ They 
were tolerated for som^ tiiHe undl^r the Gothic 
monarchy, but at length were persecuted and expell- 
ed. As soon as Spam was oon^ered by the Ara- 
bians, in the begiilning of the eighth oentliry, the 
Jews were permitted to return, imd they soon became 
numerous and opulent. -On the division of the 
caliphate, A. D. 749> Abdalrahman, a priiice of the 
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house of the Ommiades^ i^araping firom the daughter 
of his family, erected in Spain an indepeDdent 
monarchj. The Jews were greatly favoured by the 
Omnuade caliphs in the peninsula, and afterwards bjr 
the different Arabian and Moorish princes who erected 
their kingdcHns on the ruins of that dynas^. From 
the tenth to the fimrteenth century, when the rest of 
£uTope» exc^iting the Bizantine emjare^ was involyed 
in profound igncnranoe^ learning flourished amoDgit 
the Arabians of Spain, and the Jews were not behmd 
them in literary and scientific exeartions. Inthe Chiis* 
tian kingdoms, which arose suocesaively in Spaio, 
they w«re sometimes encouraged and advanced to the 
highest offices of the state^ as wdl as amongst the 
Arabians. But sometimes they were persecuted sod 
expdled by different Christian jnrinoes^ while thej 
were protected and fiiToured by others, and they were 
often exposed to popular violenoe. They were highly 
favoured at the court of Alphonso the A.th, king of 
Castile, who besan his r»gn A. D. 15S84 ; and tluit 
prince employed a learned Jew, Isaac-ben-lSd, to 
asast him in oompoang his fauKMis astKMiomical taUes. 
At that time the Jews <^ Spain were in so flourishing 
a state, and had acquired so much wealth by com- 
merce and usury, that they were remarked nxr the 
magnificence of their houses, and the q[dendpur €t 
their apparel and equipages. Their academies, div- 
ing several centuries, were fiSQed with students, and 
their learned rabbins acquired a celebrity which has 
descended to modem ages. 

29. The reign of Ferdinand and Isabella was fatal 
to the Jewish nation in the peninsula. This prince 
and jnrincess having by their marrii^ united the 
whole Christian part of Spain in one kin^^m, endea- 
voiired to display their zeal tot religion by most 
cruelly persecuting the scattered r^nnant c£ Israel: 
seventeen thousand Jews escaped death by embrndag 
CTuistianity, two thouwand weice bume^ and great 
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numbers were shut u|> in dungeons. The persecu- 
tion, indeed, was the most cruel that can be 
imagined. 

80. The most fatal blow, however, was yet to come. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, haring, in the beginning of 
the year 149S) accomplisbed the conquest of Grenada, 
-the last of the Mahonunedan kingdoms in Spain, 
immediately issued an edict of expulsion against the 
Jews, which was rigorously carried into effect. 
Mariana says that seventy thousand families aban- 
doned their estates, and Im Spain on this occasion:; 
but the Jewish writers state the number at no less 
than a hundred and twenty thousand, comprising 
aboiye six hundred thousand persotis ; aiui they coki- 
sider it as the greatest calamity that had fallen upon 
their nation since the time of the emperor Adrian. 
Those who, for want of money, could not tran^x>rt 
themsdhresout of the kingdom, were condemned to 
alarery. The more Considerable and opulent retired 
to foreign countries, especially to Portugal sasai Italy. 

81. John the lid, Ijiig of Portugal,, turned these 
circumstances to his own iid vantage, and extorted from 
every Spanish Jew "a considerab^ sum of money for 
a permission to reside, for a liniited time, in his domi- 
nioDs. But in Italy they were v,ery favoutably 
teemed, and met with generous treiatmeiit from pope 
Alexander the Vlth, who, while he petended to 
pmse the zeal of Ferdiniand for reli^on, and gave 
him the flattering title of CathoUc, laughed at his 
folW in thus depoputating^ his kingdom. 

»S. Emanuel, king of Portn^, the successor cif 
JclEm, showed greajt &vour to the Jews in the b^in- 
ning of his reign ; biit the alliance which he'contract- 
ed with Fenfinand: aad. Isabella,, by espousing the 
infimta, their daughter, caused a complete alteration 
in his ocokdiict ' He not only exp^d all: the Jews 
from h^ doonnicHis^ but, treated. thein with greater 
rigour than they had experienced: in Spaia; for ihey 
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were not allowed the liberty of canying sway such of 
their children as were above fourteen yeiEurs of age. 

33. In order to avoid the miseries attendant on 
poverty and exile, great numbers of Jews, in both 
Spain and Fortuffal, submitted to baptism, and enter- 
ea within the piue of the churdi. But it was soon 
discovered that there, as well as everywhere else^ per- 
secution had produced its natural effects, and rendered 
them hypocrites instead of making them Christians. 
The new converts were distrusted oy the rulers of the 
state, and often massacred by the mob on the most 
trivial occasions. Until the latter part of the last 
century, the inquisition was extremely watchful over 
those new Christians, as they were stiu called, thou^ 
two hundred and fifty years had elapsed since the caib' 
version of their ancestors ; and, on the least suspioon, 
or false accusationl^, the ministers o£ that infernal tri- 
bunal often made them its victims, and enriched 
themselves with their spcnls. They also experienced, 
on various occasions, the violence of popular hatred 
and distrust, and maiiy of those unhappy converts 
were massacred both in Spain and PortugaL 

34. Notwithstandii^ these violent and inhuman 
persecutions, the Jewish religion, under the disguise 
of Catholicism, was transmitted from generation to 
generation for a long space of time. Basnage asserts 
that it thus subsisted at the bediming of the ei^ 
teenth century : *^ In vain,'* says he, ** the great 
lords of Spain make alliances, diange their names 
and take ancient escutcheons : they are stiU' known to 
be of a Jewish race, and many of them are Jews them- 
selves. The convents of monks and nuns are ftill of 
them. Most of the canons and lushops proceed fiom 
this nation.^ There appears, indeed, to be some 
exaggeration in these assertions ; but severtd authors 
suppose that there is more Jewish blood amongst the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, than amongst the people 

of any other country, 
3 
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85. At length, however, many of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, weary of dissembling, and harassed 
by the terrors of the Inquisition, retired to the 
Netherlands, which the tyranny of Philip the lid 
had driven to revolt. After the United Provinces had 
established their independence, the Jews flocked in 
crowds, from Spain and Portugal, to Holland, where 
they were favourably received, and their numbers 
were soon increased by other migrations from Ger- 
many. A liberal toleration, and a flourishing com- 
merce, attracted multitudes of these enterprising, peo- 
ple to settle in the Dutch cities, where they establish- 
ed synagogues and academies, and those of Amster- 
dam, in particular, produced many learned and 
celebrated doctors. In that city they erected, about 
A. p. 1675, a large and stately synagogue, which 
has been greatly admired by travelers ; and, before 
the end of the seventeenth century, the Jews became 
so numerous and opulent, that Amsterdam was often 
called the daughter of Zion, and the second Jeru- 
salem. 

86. The history of the Jews in the east is less 
known than that of those, in the west. We have 
already observed tlie fluctuating state of their affairs 
in the Greek empire, till the tiihe of the emperor 
HeracUus, and it appears that their condition was 
nearly similar beyond the Euphrates, where they 
were sotnetimes highly favoured, and at other times 
rigorously persecuted by the ma^ and kings of 
Persia. At the time of Mahommed^s appearance 
they were numerous in Arabia ; and, although that 
impostor reduced them, as well as all the r^st of the 
Ajrabians, under his sceptre, he granted them a tolera- 
tion, on condition of die pajrment of a certain tax or 
tribute. Under hjs successors, the caliidis, they also 
enjoyed a cotiaderable share of tranquillity ; and the 
Jews considered the conquests of Persia, and a meoi 
part c£ the eastern jstnptre, as a signal display <? th^ 

o 
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Kvinc Providence in their favour. The Abassides, 
vi'ho overturned the dynasty of the Ommiades at 
Damascus, about the middle of the eighth century, 
were extremely favourable to the Jews ; and, in the 
reign of the caliph Almansor, who was a lover of 
learning and science, their academies in the east, 
which had been long declining, resumed their former 
flourishing state. But it was in the reign of Haroun 
Alraschid, who ascended the throne of the calif^ate 
A. D. 786, that the Jews were in the meridian of 
their glory. This prince was an eminent patron of 
Silences and letters ; and the learned of every reli^on 
and nation were graciously received at his court. 
Amongst these the Jewish d[uctors made a conspicuous 
figure, and many of that nation were advanced to the 
highest offices and dignities. So great, indeed, were 
their credit and influence, that when Charlemagne 
sent his famous embassy to this caliph, he made choice 
of a Jew for his ambassador, in order to secure its 
favourable reception ; and its success fully answered 
his most sanguine expectations. 

87. After the death rf Haroun Alraschid, the 
prosjx*rity of the eastern Jews began to decKne ; for 
if they were not rigorously persecuted, they were dis- 
countenanced by several of his successors, and declared 
inca^)able of holding the high offices of the state. 
The caliphate also Ix^an to fail into a state of decay: 
the gt>vemors of provinces, and the commanders of 
anuies, revoking agsdnst the caliphs, assumed inde- 
jxuulenco, or acknowledged only a nominal subjecUon ; 
and, in process of time, that vast monarchy, whidi 
hud once extended from the Atlantic ocean to India, 
was split into a number of hostile kingdoms and prin* 
i'Uvalitlcs. To enter on the history of these revolu- 
tions woukl be wholly foreign to our subject. It suf- 
fices to observes that these convniaions of the state 
inibcteil a great deal of misery on the people, and 
were pwrticnlarly iiB&nMxdlAft Xd ^ Jews, who thoa 
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became subject to the capricious domination o£ a 
number of petty despots. It has been ahreadj observ- 
ed that tb^ dignity of prince of the captivity was 
abolished in the eleventh or twelfth century ; and the 
Jews^ as well as the other subjects of the caliphate, 
must necessarily have suffered many calamities from 
the violent commotions, and bloody revolutions, which 
accompanied and followed the subversion of that vast 
empire. 

38. In the early part of the thirteenth century, the 
famous Oingi8,.or Zengis, Khan, made astonishing 
conquests in Asia ; and, in the year 1S58, Hblagour 
Khan, one of his successors, having made himself 
master of Bagdad, put Motassem, the last caliph, to 
death. Thus ended the illustrious house of the 
AJbassides ; and almost all Asia was ravaged, by the 
Moguls and the Tartars. As the progress of^^these 
barbarians was everywhere marked by pillage, inais- 
sacre, and depopulation, great numbers of the Jews 
abandoned thor old setdeipents in those countries, and 
retired into Europe. It appeals, however, that many 
remained, and found means to l<p«-establish dieir a&irs ; 
so that scHne individuals obtaintd c^BSbes and dignities 
mider thioise Mogul and Tartar Conquerors. But we 
are in a great measure ignorant o£ the dircumstances 
of the oriental and A£*ican Jews, during the tUr- 
teentli, fourteenth, and jSfteenth c«ituries; for the 
Christians had in those times but little communica- 
tion with the east; and the Jewish Writers are veiy 
inaccurate historians. 

39. It is certain, however, that the Jews suffered 
nrach from the rapid and desolating conquests of 
Tamerlane, about the beginning of the fifteenth cen-' 
tury ; but in the reign of Ishmael Sophy, king of 
Fersia, wbo died A. D. 15S9, they began again to lift 
up their heads. In the rdg^n of Shafai Abbas, which 
OQmmenced A. D. 1586, imd, under his succesdors, 
diey were> akecaa t dy favoured and perseeixted ; and 

oa 
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when the Turks wrested Bagdad from the Peraans^ 
they found in that city a considerable number of 
Jews, who had been settled there ever nnce th^ first 
dispersion. 

40. The Turks, indeed, found in all the countries 
which they conquered a great number of Jews, 
especially m Greece, and at Constantinoidey where 
they had enjoyed protection and tranquillity under 
the latter Greek emperors. The Ottomans have 
always granted them the free exercise of their religion, 
with many other privileges, for which they pay a cer- 
tain tribute or tax. 

41. From this short sketch it will be readily per- 
ceived that the history of the Jews, ^nce their disper- 
sion, exhibits in almost every country similar events 
and transactions. Alternately admitted, favoured, 
persecuted, and expelled, they were, during* the 
middle ages, everywhere subjected to the caprice of 
princes, the bigotry of ecclesiastics, and the outrages 
of infuriate mobs. In order to exdte the rulers and 
people of different countries to persecute and' butcher 
them, they were frequently accused of poisoning the 
wells and fountains, and of crucifying Christian chil- 
dren. These improbable charges, with others still 
more ridiculous, were, in those ages of darkness and 
ignorance, generally siipported by tales of fictitious 
miracles, and occasionea many bloody massacres, of 
which a disgusting detail may be seen in Basnage and 
other writers. The Jews also frequently drew upon 
themselves the vengeance of both princes and people, 
by their exorbitant usury, their avowed batred of 
Christians, and the rebeUions that were exdted by 
their pretended Messiahs, some of whom made their 
appearance in every age, and almost in every country ; 
so that until the two last centuries, they scarcely evet 
enjoyed any thing like a permanent tranquillity. 

4^. In perusing the history of the Jews, we see a 
striking instance of the effects which a diange of 
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ciFCumstances produces in the habits and dispositions 
of men. Before their dispersion, the Jews were never 
a mercantile people. Agriculture was their chief 
employment, and they paid the least possible atten- 
tion to trade. At present almost every Jew, in every 
country, is engaged in some sort of traffic : the rich 
are merchants and bankers: the poor are retailers, 
mechanics, or pedlars : they neglect agriculture, and, 
except in Poland and Lithuania, there are very few 
Jews that live by cultivating the land. It therefore 
appears that their fluctuating fortunes, since their dis- 
persion, have induced them to prefer commercial pur- 
suits to the more settled employment of husbandry. 

43. These considierations lead us to some observa- 
tions on the national character and genius c^ the Jews, 
aad on the state of literature, sciences, and arts, 
amongst them in the different periods of their history. 
Until ^e time of their final dispersion they were 
always a warlike people. It is true, that they were 
repeatedly conquered ; but it must, at the same, time, 
be considered that they generally had to contend with 
the most powerful nations in the world. In regard to 
arts and sciences, they do not seem to have m^e any 
great progre« amongst the Jews in any period of ^r 
history. They abhorred painting and sculpture^ which 
were in a great measure prohibited by their law ; and 
in regard to architecture and other ornamental arts, 
they were inferior to their neighbours, as it evidently 
appears from the circumstance of Sdomon hemg oblig- 
ed to procure workmen from Tyre for the building of 
the temple* The barbarous and turbulent times, from 
their egress out of Egypt, to t^e reign of David, were 
unfavourable to the culture of arts and sciences ; and 
they. do-not appear to have made any great progress 
in me ages which elapsed from the deaUi of Solomon 
to the Babylonish captivity. In literature, however, 
f specially in poetry, they made a consjncuous, dnd 
even a splendid figure. . Their writings, like those of 
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the other ofientak, aboond in bcid meUrjdiors ; btit 
ther exhibit a tissue of elerotcd sentiraeiits, set off 
witn the most luxurimt and mi^ifioait imagery. 
The Psalms of David, and the imtiags of the pro- 

^ ^ phets, particularlj those <^ Isaiab, are compositions 
to which scarcely any tfaiiig equal, and certaiiily 

, notheing superior, is to be found in the whde range of 

^ Greek and Komaai literatura 

44. During tbeir residenoe at Babylon, the Jews 
acquired a tincture of the oriental philosophy, winch, 

Y* being j?rafted in the Mosaieal law, led to the fonna- 

^ . tion of different sects of thec^gisKs. But th^ litera^ 

*" ^ ture seems to have dedined ; at least, none of Aepio- 
. ductions of the Heln«w writers in suceeeding ages 
will bear a ciMnparisDn with those that were counposed 
before the capttrity. In the aged which fidlowed their 
return from Babylon, we hear vety little of their arts 
and then* sdeneei^ until the rdgn cf Herod thisGrsat ; 
but it seems that th^ intercour$e with the Greeks 
^ and the Romcuis bad been productive of connderaUe 
improvements, eiqpeoially in aitliiteceure. We do not 
find that Herod was oblk^ to rely on the ingetmity 
of foreign workmen for the erection of his magm#cent 

J buUdings ; and the) sttMgdi of Jenisalem, whep token 

V ^ by Titus, shows tiiat the Jews were adepts in the art 
f- offortificatioii. 

4d« Since the tithe of dieir dii^eiincm, the learning 
of the Jewfl^ has been strongly tirnetured with the 
•sttravaganccs of the otieuw philoik^hy. Their 
academies, both in t|ie east and the west, have nro- 
^ duced many celebrated rabbins ; but their writings 
abound irith hyperboles, fiu* fetched metaphc^'s, and 
orerstrained allegories ; and) aMieugh they sometimes 
diqp^lay an immense eruditioti, it is eeuenslly blended 

r witfi the most ridiculous faUes-ana faoictes. Thrir 
astronomy was generidly n^isced with astrology ifhrAc 

\ is the aaence in which thef bare i^hiefly exceSed. 
But in the arts and sdences, as vrell as in Jiteratun?, 
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the Jews lure at present far inferior to the Christians. 
And it must here be observed, that although they 
have ever since the dispersion been ahnost universally 
addicted to commerce, they have never applied them- 
selves to navigation, the ceremopial part of their 
reUgion being, in a great measure, incompatible with 
a maritime life. 

46. The state and place of residence of the ten 
tribes of Isradi that were carried away into Assyria, by 
Salmaneser and his son, Esarhaddon, have often been 
the subject of critical discussion, which has given rise 
to fanciful, and ridiculous theories, . It has even been 
imagined by some writesrs, that they migrated into 
Tartary, and, having passed over into America, esta- 
blished themselves in wat continent, a supposition too 
absurd to need any refutation. . Several travellers 
also affirm that the A&hans in the north-west of 
India, and the people of Cashmere, have a decided 
Jewish physiognomy, and Irom thence conclude that 
they are sprung from that natbn. Indeed^ Mr. 
Foster, a recent English traveller, says, that as soon 
as he entered the territory of the Afghans, he was 
strongly inolined to think that he had arrived in a 
country inhabited by Jews. If these people be really 
of an laraelitish ongtn, they are, in all probability, 
desoended from the t^n tribes ; but if that be the caa^ 
they have forsaken the Mosaical> and embraced tl^ 
lif ahommedan religion ; and this consideration renders 
the matter problematical. The Jesuits have also 
found, in the interior of China, t^onies of Jq^s who 
never heajrd of Jesus Christ, a circqmstai^ which 
shows their settlem^i in that eoimtry to bq of a v^ry 
ancient date ; but they themselves are igiKMraiit cf the 
precise period at if^hi^ it might be fixed ; and, there- 
fore, eyer^r conclusion deduct from the fact must be 
wholly conjectural. Basnage, after examining a great 
variety of opinions concerning the fete and situation of 
die ten tribes, concludes that they still subsist in the 
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Irak, or ancient Chaldea, as also in Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and Persia, especially in the provitiott 
towards the Caspian sea, and that the Jews, whaare 
numerous in those countries, are- their deacendants* 
This is certainly the roost reasoiiable bypotheais that 
can be formed on the suliject ; }Mt it-inust also be 
observed^ that many families of these tribes retuined 
from Babylon with those of. Judah and BoDJamin, 
under the conduct of Nehemiah and Ezra, and also that 
they were greatly dispersed by the eommotioQs which 
accompanied and followed the fall of the caliphate, 
when numbers retired into the wett^ and many remov- 
ed further to^he east In consequence of the various 
dispersions and esttgrations of ;tfais nation during the 
space of nearly eighteen centuries, the genealooies 
are lost, and' tbe tribes intermii^ed and confounchBd* 
It is, therefore, the most probable case, that great 
numbers of the descendants of ^tfae ten tribes are 
blended with the rest o( the JeM(S.ia mo^ partts of the 
wojdd^ although the bulled thek XKgtgril^ ma^ still 
remain in the countriesnear^the !B^]!f»m|a0% the Tigris^ 
and the Caspian seal ^' . j . ^ . . t -.., .'; l/y;^ 

47^ The number of the Jews in diSimtA parts of 
the world, at the <k»nmencement.of the'-lastcentury, 
¥(fis estimated by Basilage, at neariy ttiree millions; 
and, if we consider that ever sino^ tfaa,t time they have 
been far more equitably treated than they formerly 
were, it is highly probable ^^at tb% must have oon- 
siderably multiplied. ' They a^e ^ still . dispersed- in 
almost ful parts of ihe-world^ especially in the Ottoman 
empire^ Barbary, Morocco^ Itsi^j Bngicuid^ Holland, 
Germany, Poland, and Lithtiaiiia. But the Ottoman 
empire may be coni^der^d • as theiTduefc rendezvous; 
and Constantinople^' cbx^tains a grekter number of 
Jews thim any o^erck^jT in the world. 

43. Varioub attempts hAve been' made ^^diffeient 
ages and countries to eJBTec^ the oonvevsiiMi of the J^wb^ 
but they have, for th^ most part, bee^ injudiciously 
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planned. Persecution, an engine horrible in the eyes 
of God, and calculated to irritate, rather than 
enlighten the minds of men, has b^n found ineffec- 
tual. But the spirit of toleration and lenity which 
happily prevails in this age, affords a hope of greater 
success ; and attempts are now making, especially in 
England, to convert the Jews by kindness and instruc- 
tion, rather than by harshness and persecution. 

Notwithstanding, however, the general illumina- 
tion of the age, there still exists, and in all probability 
ever will exists amongst the vulgar of every country, 
a spirit of bigotry which may sometimes be roused 
and brought into action by trivial circumstanced. 
Unhappily this fanatical spirit, the genuine offspring 
of ignorance, has, in the preceding year, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and nineteen, excited a new 
persecution of the Jews in Denmark and some parts 
of Germany, where they have been the objects 
of popular insult and outrage. These violences; 
however, have not been carried to so great a length 
ias they frequently were in less enlightened times : 
some of the chief actors in these disturbances, espe- 
cially at Copenhagen, as well as in some other places^ 
have been severely punished ; and from the vigorous 
measures adopted by the respective governments, it 
is to be hoped, and indeed may be confidendy expect- 
ed, that an effectual stop will be put^to proceed'mgs 
so repugnant to the principles of Christianity, and: so 
disgraceful to civilized nations. 

49. The Jews expect that the Messiah will, atJbis 
coming, deliver them from the dominatiosi of foreign- 
ers, reinstate them, by his victorious arm^ in the pos- 
session of Judea, and render their nation triuinphaoit 
and flourishing. It is also a general opinion. amongst 
Christians, that the Jews will one day be restored ; 
and this belief is founded on various prbpBedies of 
the Old Testament. But it is evident! that. most :olf 
these prophecies must be referred to their return from 
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the Babylonish capdvitVy and if any of dicm vdne to 
a future restoration, it is not an easy matter to make 
the distinction. The wonderful drcumstanoe of the 
Jews still remaining a distinct people after abaost 
eighteen centuries of dispersioD, into all parts c£ the 
world, seems to indicate some great design of Divine 
Providence in regard to that nation. An excurave 
imagination may ramble at pleasure m the boundless 
fields of conjecture ; but weak and erring man is 
unable to dcvelope the plans of Omniarience. We 
must) therefore, be contented with knowing the past 
and present circumstances of the Jewidi natioxi, with- 
out pretending to predict its future oonditioii. 

We have now been conducted through the historj 
of this singular and interesting people, whic^ presents 
to our view an ol:gect worthy of admiration, and the 
greatest of all m<»ral prodigies, in its preservatioB 
amidst all its various revolutions, and the calamities 
through which it has passed during the lapse of more 
than seventeen hundred and-^ y y e a r s. - While- ^ 
many generations have succeeded each other, and so 
many ages have been rolling away, kings and em* 
perors have often employed the force of aimies, the 
severity of edicts, and the hand of the executioner, 
to oppress, weaken, and desdx)y/ the Jewish nation, 
and tne violence of the bigotted multitude has fre- 
quently prodqced more tra^cid effects, than the 
tyrannical decrees of rulers. Both princes and peo« 
plc, Heathens, Christians, and Mahommedahs, whose 
notions are so diflTerent in other respects, have united 
in their efforts to crush the Jews ; yet they still sub- 
sist, and may be numbered by millions. They have, 
through a long succession of generations and ages, 
been the victims of persecution and calamity, and 
waded through torrents of their own blood ; yet the 
bush of Moses, surrounded with flames, has always 
burned, and still bums without being consumed, 
while of the greatest monarchies that ever existed, 
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nclMilg now remaiiis but the name.' If the inlSdelf 
asiks Hs to show him a miracle as a proof of the thith 
of C3bristianity, we may answer, " Look at the Jews 
and, you will see a miracle unceasingly continued for 
seventeen centi^ries and a half, and visible to all the 
world.*" To tjie Jew we may say, ** Peruse th^ 
history of your own nation : vie^ with unbiassed 
attention your ancient and present state : consider 
well the small probability that remains of a Messiah 
yiet to come : look on the actions and suflferings of 
Jesus, as also on the consequences that have followed 
his appearance in the world: weigh all thiSe things 
in the scale of impartial examination, and see whether 
they do not point out and characterize the Messiah 
foretold by the prophets.'' 

Questiom fo7^ examination. 

CHAPTER XV. 

■V 

1. In what emperor's reign did the Jews first revolt ? 
Where did the insurrection begin ? 

2. Where did the Jews destroy a hundred and forty 
thousand persons ? 

3. In the reign of what emperor was the grand insur- 
rection of the Jews under their pretended Messiah^ Bar- 
chochebas? t 

5. What Roman general reduced the Jewish insur- 
gents? 

6. What was the fate of Barchochebar? 
How were the chief insurgents punished ?. 

7. How man^ Jews fell in that war? ' ^ " 

8. Who rebuilt Jerusalem and called it JEiiA t .'t 

9. From what city were the Jews excludSea .by,*tne 
emperor Adrian? -u 

10. What emperor promoted ra«Dy Jews io offices, and 
dignities ? 

11. Of what religion wa3 Zenobia^ the famous que^ of 
Palmyra? 
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U. WhatwasthefirteofZcDolna? 

13. What Christian emperors persecuted the Jewft? 

14. Who rebelled against Constantius ? 

15. Who encouraged the Jews to rebuild the temple? 
How did the Jews at that time treat the Christians? 
If). What prevented the Jews from rebuilding the 

temple? 

17. How were the Jews treated under the successors of 
Julian? 

Who expelled the Jews from Alexandria ? 

18. When was the oflBce of patriarch of the Jews 
abolished ? 

When itvas the office of prince of the captivity esta- 
blished am abolished ? 

19. ^lien was the Sanhedrim established? 

20. In what country have the Jews been generally 
protected? 

21. Under whose conduct did the Jews revolt^ in the 
reign of Justinian ? 

22. In the reign of what Greek emperor were they 
favourably treated ? 

Who was a severe persecutor of the Jews ? 

23. When were the Jews numerous and opulent at 
Paris ? 

Who expelled the Jews from France ? 

What was the state of the Jews under Charlemagne and 
Louis le Debonnaire ? 

In what age were the bishops and abbots accustomed to 
pledge and sell the church plate^ ifC to the Jews? 

At what period are the Jews said to have possessed the 
half of the city of Paris ? 

24. WTio persecuted and expelled the Jews from 
France? 

Who recalled them ? 

25. What French monarch again expelled the Jews ? 
When did they obtain a complete liberty of conscienoe 

in France? 

26. When are the Jews supposed to have established 
themselves m Germany ? •. ,. * - 

When did they settle in Bohemia ? ' 

How were they treated at the time of the crusades ? 
■' Of what crimes were the Jews accused ? 
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Si 7* When were the Jews inti-oduced into England? 
What befell them at York? 
When were they expelled from England ? 
When were they readmitted ? 

28. Where is no Jew permitted to reside ? 
When were they in great iSredit in Spain ? 

29. Who severely persecuted them in Spain ? 

30. When^ and by whom, were the Jewi^ ^cpellodfiiom 
Spain? 

How many persons were expelled? 

31. By whom iitese they febeived ? 

32. When^ and by whom^ were the Jews banuiied f r&m 
Portugal? ■ ■ W 

S3. How were the converts treated ? 

34. How did the Jewish religion subsist in Spain and 
Portugal ? - : . 

In what Christian nations is there supposed to be the 
most Jewish blood ? 

35. ^Whither did numbers of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews retire? 

What was Amsterdam often called ? 

36. What was the state of the Jews under the ooli* 
phate? 

Which of the caliphs of the east were their greatest 
patrons ? 

37. What effect had the decline of the caliphate on the 
circumstances of the Jews ? 

38. What effect had the conquests of Gingis Khan, and 
the total subversion of the c^liphate^ on the affairs cf the 

Jews? v' •* *' 

Whither did many (J^Aifn^re^. 

39. What was thcit^fitate tinf}et Jshmael Sophy and 
Shah Abbas? r: ;. '* .- - 

40. How were therJpwVHl&tQct by the later Greek 
emperors^ and by the t'^ks^^ ^'^^' 

41. How did the Jews-^often 'draw the vengeance of 
princes and people upon themselves ? 

42. What were the habits and character of the Jews 
before^ and after their dispersion? 

43. What progress had the Jews made in arts and 
sciences bdTore the Babylonish captivi^ ? ^ 

What was the dbaracter of the Jewish literatim befixre 
the captivi^ ? 
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-U. What did the Jewi lewn at Babrloa ? 
Wlut progr m did they iAErva>da nuke in the 
ant, Jcc.r 

4o. Whit ia the chancts (^ their literature since the 



' 4^ Where vc the tai trfiws most probabljr to be 
47< At wbxt amaber nay the Jews be st pment 



WbcK are diev chteAj Kttled? « 

49. What do tlte Jewa j«t cned at the ecming of the 
Ueoiaht 

On w'ht is the bdief of the restoration of the Jews ' 
tounded? 

What do the eitnwr^iiaiT drcpmrtancca of the JewiEh 
natian seem to indicate? 
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